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BOOK FIllST. 

THE MAN. 



The 20tli DeremiKT, J84S —Alisi-ion of the Representatives—Notice of ex- 
jiiratioii of lenii—.Men will awaken—Biography—I’ortrait—In eou- 
limiation of llic Panegyrics. 


1 . 

The UOru Dkcembek, 18-I.s. 

On Thureday, the yOth December, 1848, the Constituent 
Assembly, surrounded at that moment by au imposing display 
of troops, heard, in session, the report of the representatiie 
Waldeek Piou-sseau, read in the name of the committee whii-h 
had been appointed to scrutinize the votes on the election to 
tlic presidency of the republic; a report in which the gcnenil 
attention had marked this phrase, which embodied its whole 
idea: “It is the seal of its inviolable authority which the 
nation, in the e.vecutive effect thus admirably given to tho 
fundamental law, itself affi.ves on tlie constitution, to render it 
sacred and inviolable.” Amid the profound silence of the nino 
hundred representatives, of whom almost the entire body was 
collected together, the President of the National Constituent 
Assembly, Arman d Marrast, rose and said :— 

u 





In n#H»e Qf Frfflw peof^, 

« Whnrms the citizen Chnries Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
hom at Paris, fulfils the eonditians of eligibility prescribed 
44 of the Constitution; 

•‘^^f#1i(f?feas in the ballot opened throughout the extent of the 
tetid^ojry of Republic, for the election of President, he has 
received the i^bsolute mojority of votes : 

“ In virtue of the articles, 47 and 48 of the Constitution, 
the d^^ational Assembly proclaims liim President of the 
Republic from this present day, until the second Sunday in 
May, 1852.” 

There was a general movement on all the benches, and in 
the galleries filled with the public; the President of the 
Constituent AsseAbly added : 

“ In the terms of the decree, I invite the citizen President 
of the Republic, to ascend the tribune, and to toko the oath.” 

The representatives who crowded tlie right lobl)y, returned 
to their places, and left the passage free. It was near about 
four in the afternoon, it was growing dark, and the iinmense 
hall of tlic Assembly having become involved in gloom, the 
chandeliers were lowered from the ceiling, and' the messemger 
placed the lamps on the tribune. The President made a sign, 
tlie door on the right opened, and there was seen to enter the 
hall, and rapidly ascend the tribune, a man still young, attired 
in black, "having on his breast the badge and riband of the 
Legion of Hoitour. 

All eyes were turned towards this mam. His face, wan and 
pallid, its bony emaciated angles developed in permanent 
relief by the shaded lamps,—his nose, large and long,—his upper 
lip covered w,ith moustaches,—a lock of hair waving over a narrow 
forehead,;—Ms eyes, small and dull,—Ms attitude timid and 
anxious, beariug in no respect a resemblance to the Emperor,— 
this man was the citizen Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 
During the mtumuis wMch arose upon his entrance, he re- 
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mained for some instants- ^n'dktg,. fais rigbt ttiiid iii &is 
buttoned coat, erect and motioniess ou the ttibntie, firpnt of 
which bore this date; S3nd, 33rd, S4th of Febniiary; and aWte 
which was inscribed these three wards:— Liberty, 

Fraternity. ‘ ' 

Prior to being elected President of the .RepubfiB, Chalet 
I^ouis Napoleon Bonaparte had been a reprosentative of the 
people for several months, and though he had rar^y attended 
a whole sitting, he had been frequently seen iii the seat he had 
selected, in the upper benches of the left, in the fifth row in 
the zone, commonly designated the mountain, behind his cdd 
preceptor, the representative Vieillard. This man, then, was 
no new face in the Assembly, yet his entrance on this occasion 
produced a profound emotion. It was to all, to friends as to 
foes, the future that had entered on the scene, a future unknown. 
Through the space of immense murmur, formed by the con¬ 
current voices of all present, his name circulated in confidence 
with the most opposite estimation. His antagonists recalled to 
each other his adventures, his eonpe-de-main, Strasburg, Bou¬ 
logne, tbo tame eagle, and the piece of meat in the little hat- 
l[i.s friends urged his e.xile, his proscription, his imprisonment, 
a well compiled work of his on artillerj-, his writings at Ham, 
impressed with a certain degree of the liberal, democratic, and 
socialist spirit, the maturity of tbo graver age at which he had 
now arrived; and to those who recalled his follies, they re 
called-his misfortunes. 

General CavaigJiac, who not having been elected presi¬ 
dent, had j usl resigned his power into the hands of the Assembly 
with that tranquil laconism which befits republics, was- 
seated in his customary place at the head of the ministerial 
bench, on the left of the tribune, and observed, in silenee, and 
with folded arms, this installation of the new man. 

At length, silence became restored, the President of tbs 
Assembly struck the table before Mm several times ndth iSis 
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■wooden knife, and then the last murmurs of the Assembly 
having subsided, said ^ 

“ I will now read the form of the oath.” 

There was an almost religious halo about this moment. 
Tlie Assembly was no longer an Assembly, it was a temple. 
The immense significance of this oath was rendered still more 
impressive, by the circumstance that it was the only oath taken 
throughout the extent of the territory of the Kepublic. February 
had, and rightly, abolished the political oath, and the Constitu¬ 
tion had, as rightly, retained only the oath of the President. 
This oath possessed the double character of necessity and of 
grandeur. It was the oath taken by the executive, the sub¬ 
ordinate power, to the legislative, the superior j)owcr; it was 
better still than this . invertive to the monarchical fiction by 
which the people take the oath to the men invested with power, 
it was the man invested with power who took the oath to the 
people. The President, functionary, and servant swore fidelity 
to the sovereign people. Pending before the national majesty, 
manifest in the om’nipotent Assembly, he received from the 
Assembly the Constitution, and swore obedience to it. The 
representatives were inviolable; he, not so. We repeat it: a 
citizen responsible to all the citizens, he was, of the whole 
nation, the only man so honnd. Hence, in this oath, sole and 
supreme^’ there was a solemnity which went to the inmost heart 
of all who heard it. He who writes these pages 'was present in 
his place in the Assembly, on the day this oath was taken ; he 
is one of those who, in the face of the civilized world, called to 
bear witness, received this oath in the name of the people, and 
still, in their name, retain it. Thus it runs :— 

“ In presence of God, and before the French people, repre¬ 
sented by the National Aesembly. I swear to remain faithful 
to the democratic republic, one, and indivisible, and to fulfil 
all the.dttties imposed on me by the Constitution.” 

The President of the Assembly standing, read this majestic 
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formula; then, before the ■whole assembly, breathlessly silent, 
intensley expectant, the citizen Charles Louis Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte, raising his right hand, said, with a firm, full voice : 

“ I swear it.” 

The representative Boulay (de la Meurthe), since Vice- 
President of the Kepublic, and ■who had kno^wn Charles Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte from his childhood, exclaimed; “ He is 
an honest man, he will keep his oath.” 

The President of the Assembly, still standing, proceeded. 
I quote verhalim the words recorded in the Moniteur. “ We 
take God and man to witness the oath which has now been 
sworn. The National Assemblj' adopts tliat oath, orders it to 
be recorded with the votes, printed in the Moniteur, and pub¬ 
lished in the same form and manner as the acts of the 
legislature.” 

The matter seemed now complete, and it was imagined 
that the citizen, diaries Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, thence¬ 
forth, until tlie second Sunday in May, 1832, President of the 
Kepublic, would de.scend from the tribune. But he did not; he 
felt a magnanimous need to bind himself still more closely, if 
possible ; to add something to the oath which the Constitution 
had demanded from him. in order to make a show how largely 
this oath was in him, free and spontaneous. He asked per¬ 
mission to address the assembly. “ Speak,” said the President 
of the Assembly, “ you are in possession of the tribune.” 

There was, if possible, deeper silence, and more intense 
attention than before. 

The citizen, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, unfolded a paper 
and read a speech. In this speech, having onnoimced and 
installed a ministry, whom he had already selected, he said:— 

“ I desire, in common ■with yourselves, citizen represent¬ 
atives, to consolidate society upon its true basis, to establish 
democratic institutions, and earnestly to devise the means 
calculated to relieve the sufferings of the generous and intolli- 
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gent people who have just bestowed on me so signal a proof of 
their confidence * 

He then thanked his predecessor in excecutive power, him, 
■who later, was able to say these noble words: “ I did not faU 
from power, I descended from it," and glorified him in these 
terms: 

“ The new administration, in entering npon its duties, is 
bound to thank that which preceded it, for the efforts it 
has made to transmit power intact, to maintain the public 
tranguillity.t 

“ The conduct of the honourable and gallant General 
Cavaignac has been in complete conformity with the straight¬ 
forward and open manliness of his character, and witli tliat 
sentiment of duty which is the first quality requisite in the 
chief of a state.”l 

The Assembly cheered these words, but that which es¬ 
pecially struck every mind, which became profoundly graven 
in every memoty, which found its echo in every honest heart, 
was the declaration, the wholly spontaneous declaration, let it 
be borne in mind, with which he began his address, 

“The suffrages of the nation, and the oath I have just 
taken, command my future conduct. My duty is clearly traced 
out; I will fulfil it as a man of honour, 

“ I shall regard us the enemies of the country, all who 
seek to change, by illegal means, that which entire France has 
established.” 

When he had done speaking, the Constituent Assembly rose, 
and sent forth, as with a single voice, the graud cry, “ Long 
live the Republic! 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte descended from the tribune, 
went up to General Cavaignac, and offered him his band. The 
General, for a few instants, hesitated to accept the pressure. 

• Hear! Hear!— Jfml/SKr, t Hear! Hear!— Mom/eur. 

J Hear! Hear 1 — Mmileur, 
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All who had just heard the speech of Louis-Nepoleon Bonaparte, 
pronounced in an accent so redolent of candour and good faith, 
blamed the General for his hesitation. 

The Constitution to which Louis-Nnpoloon Bonaparte took 
the oath on the 20th of December, 1848, “in the face of God 
an4 man,” contained among other articles, these : 

“Article 36. The representatives of the people are in¬ 
violable. 

“ Article 37. They may not be arrested in criminal mat¬ 
ters unless they arc taken in the fact, nor prosecuted without 
the permission of the Assembly being first obtained. 

Article 08. Every act by which the President of the 
Eepublic shall dissolve the Kational Assembly, prorogtie it, or 
impede the exercise of its decrees, is a crime of high treason, 

“ By such act, of itself, the President forfeits his functions, 
the citixons are bound to refuse to him obedience, and the 
executive power passes, of full right, to the National Assembly. 
The judges of the supreme court shall thereupon immediately 
assemble, under pemtlty of forfeiture; they shall convoke the 
jurors in such place as they shall appoint, to proceed to the 
trial of the President and his accomplices, and they shall 
tliemselves appoint magistrates to fulfil the functions of the 
state administration.” 

In less titan three years after this memorable day, on the 
2nd December 1851, at daybreak, there might be read at the 
comers of all the streets of Paris, this notice ;— 

“In the name of the French people, the President of the 
Bcpublic 

“ Decrees:— 

“ Article I. The National Assembly is dissolved. 

“ Article 2. Universal suffrage is re-established. The law 
of the 31st May is repealed. 

“ Article 3. The French people are convoked in their 
comitia. 
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“ Article 4. The state of siege is decreed throughout the 
extent of the first militaiy division. 

“Article 5. The Council of State is dissolved. 

“ Article 0. The Minister of the Interior is charged with 
the execution of the present decree. 

“Done at the Palace of the Elysee, 3nd December, IJlSil. 

“Loots Napoleon Bonapahte.” 

At the same time Paris learned that fifteen of the inviolable 
r epresentatives of the people had been arrested in tlieir homes, 
in the course of the night, by order of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 

II. 

MISSION OF THE UEPKESENTATIVES. 

Those who, as representatives of the people, received, 
in trust for the people, the oath of the 20th December, 
1848, those, especially who, twice invested with the confidence 
of the nation, had seen that oath sworn as constituents, and 
had seen it violated as legislators, had assumed, with their 
writ of Busnmons, two duties. The first of these was on 
the day avI^ that oath should be violated, to rise in their 
places, tO/present their breasts to the enemy without calculating 
either his numbers or his strength, to cover with tlieir bodies 
the sovereignty of the people, and as a means to combat and 
cast down the usurper, to use every fteapofi from the law that 
they found in the code, to the paving stone that they pick up 
in the street. The second duty was, after having accepted 
the combat nnd all its chances, to accept proscription and all 
its miseries, to stand etenially erect before the traitor, bis oath 
in your hand, to forget your pereonal sufferings, your private 
sorrows, your families dispersed and broken up, your fortunes 
destroyed, your affections crushed, your hearts bleeding, to for- 
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get yourselves, and to feel for the future only one wound—the 
wound of France; to cry aloud and incessantly for justice, to 
suffer yourself never to be appeased, never to relent, never to 
be other than implacable, to seize the villainous crowned per¬ 
jurer, if not with the hand of the law, at least with the pincers 
of twith, to nittke red hot in the fire of history, all the letters 
composing his oath, and with these to brand his face. 

He who writes these pages is one of those who did not 
shrink, on the 2nd of December, from the utmost effort to 
accomplish the first of tliese two great duties; in publishing 
this book he fulfils the second. 

HI. 

NOTICE OF EXPIUATION OF TEKM. 

It is time that the human conscience should awakenCiag 

Ever since the 2nd of December IS.'il, a successful ammSI^ 
cade, a crime odious, rejmlsive, infamous, unprecedented, con¬ 
sidering the age in which it was committed, has been triumph¬ 
ant, and dominant, erecting itself into a theory, boasting in the 
face of the sun, making laws, issuing decrees, taki^ society, 
religion, domestic life under its protection, holdWig out its 
hand to the kings of Eurojie who accept it, and saying to them 
“my brother,” or “my cousin,” This crime no one disputes, 
not even those who profit by it, who live by it, and who merely 
say that it was necesfary; 'iot even he who committed it, and 
who merely says that he, the criminal, has been “ absolved.” 
This crime contains within itself all crimes, treachery in its con¬ 
ception, peijury in its execution, murder and assassination in its 
struggle, spoliation, swindling, and robl»eiy in its triumph; this 
crime draws after it an integinl part of itself,—the suppression 
of the laws, the violation of constitutional inviolabilities, arbi¬ 
trary sequestrations, the confiscation of property, nocturnal 
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massacres, secret shootings, commissions superseding tribunals, 
ten thousand citizens transported, forty thousand citizens pro¬ 
scribed, sixty thousand families desolate and despairing. These 
things are patent, well—deeply painful to say it—silence has 
surrounded this crime; it is there, men see it, touch it, and pass 
on to their business; shops are opened, the stock jobbers vjob, 
commerce seated on her purchases rubs her hands, and the 
moment might seem close at hand when everybody will regard 
all that has taken place as quite a simple matter of course. He 
that measures out stuff does not hear the ell-wand in his hand 
speak to him and say, “ Tis a false measure that governs.” Ho 
that weighs out a commodity does not hear the scales i-aise 
their voice and say, “ ’Tis a false we-iglit that rules.” A 
strange order of things surely, that has for its base supreme 
disorder, the negative of all right! equilibrium resting on 
iniquity ! 

Let us add—^tvhat, for that matter is self-evident—that the 
author of this crime is a malefactor of the most dejiraved and 
and lowest species. 

At this moment, let all who w'ear a robe, a scarf, or an uni¬ 
form ; let all those who serve this man, know if they think 
themselves the agents of a power, that they deceive themselves; 
they are -the comrades of a pirate. Ever since the 2nd 
December there have been no funotionaiies in France, there 
have been only accomplices. The moment has come when every¬ 
one must render to himself an exact account and must precisely 
understand what it is he has done, what it is he is continuing 
to do. The gendarmes who arrested those whom the man of 
Strasbourg and Boulogne called “insurgents,” arrested the 
guardians of t|ie constitution. The judge who tried the com¬ 
batants of Paris or the provinces, placed upon the prisoner’s 
bench the sustainers of the law. The officer, who confined 
♦in the depths of the hold “the condemned,” confined the de¬ 
fenders of the Kepublic and of the State. The general in 
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Africa who imprisoned at Lamhessa the transported men bend¬ 
ing beneath the sun’s fires, shuddering writh fever, hollowing 
out in the burning soil a furrow destined to be their grave, that 
general sciiucstrated, tortured, assasinated the men of Right. 
All, generals, officers, gendarmes, judges, are under manifest and 
full forfeiture. They have before them more than innocent j 
men, heroes ! more than victims, martyrs! 

Let them know this, .and let them hasten to act upon that 
knowledge; let them at least, break the chains, draw the bolts, 
empty the hulks, throw oiuni the jails, since they, have not 
ns yet t.ho courage to gnisji the sword. Gome consciences, ^ 
up ! arise ye, it is lime ! 

If law, riglif. duty, reason, common sense, equality, justice, 
suffice not, let them think of the future! If remorse is mute, 
let responsibility speak! 

And let all those who. landed proprietors, shake the 
m.ngistrale hy the hand; who bankers, fdte a general. who 
peasants, salute a gendarme; let all those who do not shrink 
from the hotel in wliich dwells the minister, from the house 
in which abides the prefects, as from a lazaretti; let all those 
who, simple citizens, not function,aries, go to the balls and 
the banquets of Ijouis Bonaiiarte and see not that the black 
flag waves over the Elyscc; let all these in like manner know, 
that this class of opprobium is contagious; if they escape 
from material, they will not escape from moral coinidicity. 
TJte crime of the i2ud Leceinher bespatters them. 

The present situation, that seems so calm to the unthink¬ 
ing is full of convulsion : be sure of that. When public mo¬ 
rality is under eclipse, there is a darkness comes over social 
order, that is terrible to see. 

All securities disappear, all supports vanish. 

Thenceforth there is not in France a tribunal, nor a court, 
nor a judge, to render justice and pronounce a penalty, for 
anything, against any one, in the name of any one. 
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Bring before the judicial bench a malefactor of any 
class: the robber, will say to the judges, the chief of the 
state robbed the Bank of twenty-five million francs; the false 
witness will say to the judges, the chief of the state swore 
an oath in the face of God and of man, and that oatli be 
has violated ; the false-imprisoner will say, the chief of the 
State has arrested, and confined against all law, the repre¬ 
sentatives of the sovereign people; the swindler will say, 
the chief of the state got his election, got power, got the 
Tuileries, all by swindling; the forger will say, the chief 
of the state forged votes; the foot-pad will say, the chief 
of the state stole their purses from the Princes of Orleans; 
the murderer will say, the chief of the state shot, sabred, 
bayonetted, massacred passengera in the streets: and all 
together, swindler, forger, false witness, foot-pad, robber, 
assassin, will add,—and you judges, you have been to salute 
this man, to praise him for having peijured himself, to felicitate 
him on having forged, to compliment him for having swindled, 
to praise him on having pluinlered, to thank him for having 
throttled! what can you have to say against us ? 

Assuredly, this is a very serious slate of things! to sleep 
in such a state of things, is an aggravation of ignominy. 

It is time, we repeat, that this vain-glorious slumber of 
conscience should end. It must not be after that fearful scandal, 
that the triumiih of crime, a scandal still more fea^-ful, should 
be presented to mankind: the indifference of the civilized 
world. 

If that were so to be, history would appear one day as 
an avenger; while from this very hour as the wounded lion 
takes refuge in the solitudes, the just man veiling his face 
in presence of the nniversal prostration, would take refuge 
in the immensity of scorn. 
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IV. 

MBS Wll.r, AWAKEN. 

But it is not to be ; men will awaken. 

The present book has for its sole aim to arouse the 
sleepers. France must not even adhere to tliis government 
with the adhesion of lethargy; at certain hours, in certain 
places, under certain shades, to sleep is to die. 

Let us add that iit this moment, France, strange to say, 
but none the less true, knows not of wlmt took place on th# 
2 nd December and subsequently, or knows it imperfectly, and 
this is her excuse. However, owing to the revival of generous 
and courageous jmblicatious, the facta are beginning to creep 
out. This book is destined to bring some of those facts 
forward, and please Ood, to present them in their true light. 
It is inijjortant that peojdo should know who and what this 
M. Bonaparte is. At the present moment, thanks to the 
suppression of tho tribune, thanks to the suppression of the 
press, thanks to the suppression of speaking, liberty, and 
of truth,—suppressions which have had for oiitf result the per¬ 
mitting M. Bonaparte to do everything, but wiiich have had 
also as another result, the nullification of all his acts without 
exception, including the indescribable scrutiny of the 20th 
of December,—thanks, we say, to the stilling of all complaints 
the darkening of all light, no man, no thing, no fact wears 
its true aspect or bears its true name ; M. Bonaparte’s crime, 
is not a criinci, it is called a necessity; iVI. Bonaparte’s am¬ 
buscade is not an ambuscade, it is culled defence deVordre; 
M. Bonaparte's robberies are not robberies, they are called 
measures of state ; M. Bonaparte’s murders are not murders, 
they are called public safety; M. Bonaparte’s accomplices 
are not malefactors, they are called magistrates, senators. 
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and coundllora- of state; M. Bonaparte’s, adversaries are not 
the soldiers of the law and of right, they are Jack Cades, de¬ 
magogues, communists. In the eyes of France, in the 'eyes 
of Europe, the 2nd December is still under a mask. This 
book is a hand issuing from tlie shade, and tearing that mask 
away. 

Come, let us show forth this triumph of order! let us 
depict this government so vigorous, so firm, so well based, 
so strong, admired by a crowd of small youth, with more 
ambition than boots, scamps and beggars; sustained at the 
exchange by Fould the jew, and in the church of Monta- 
lembert the catholic; esteemed by women who would pass for 
maids, by men who want to be prefects; I'csting on a coalition 
of prostitution; giving fetes; making cardinals; wearing white 
neck-cloths and yellow kid gloves, like ilorny; newly v.arnished 
as Maupas; hrushed up like Pereigny; and all, rich, elegant, 
gilded, joyous, sprung from a pool of blood. 

Yes, men will awaken ! 

Yes, men will rise up from that torpor which, to such a 
people, is shame; and when France does awaken, when she 
does open her eyes, when she does distinguish, when slie docs 
see that which is before her and beside her, she will recoil 
with a terrible shudder from tlie monstrous crime which had 
dared to expose her. in the darkness, and of which she has 
shared the bed. 

Then will the last hour toll I 

The sceptics smile, and insistragly say:— 

“ Hope nothing of the sort. This government, you say, is 
the shame of France. Be it so; but this same shame rises at 
the Exchange. Hope nothing, yon must be mere poets and 
dreamers to hope. Look, about you; the tribune, the press, 
intelligence, speech, thought, all that was liberty, has vanished. 
Yesterday, these things were in movement, in life; to-day, they 
are all petrifaction. Well, everybody is satisfied with tliis 
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petrifaction, everybody manages to do very well with it, to 
conduct business on it, to live on it, as usual. Society goes on, 
and plenty of worthy folks are quite delighted with the state of 
things. Why do you want to alter, to put a stop to that state 
of things? Take our word for it, ’tis all solid, all firm; as is 
the present, so will he the future.” 

We are in Russia, the Neva is frozen over; houses ore 
built on the ice, and heavy chariots roll over it. Tis no longer 
water, but rock. The people flock up and down this marble, 
w’hich was once a river. A town is run up, streets are made, 
shops oponod, people buy, sell, eat, drink, sleep, light fires 
on what once was water. You can do whatever you please 
there. Fear nothing. Laugh, dance; ’tis more solid tlran 
Urra-finna. Why, it sounds benoalh the foot lilce granite. 
Hurrah for the winter! Hurrah for the ice ! 'This will last 
till doomsday! And lookup at the sky ; is it day ? is it night? 
what is it? A dull, wan light drags over the snow ; why, the 
sun is dying! 

No, thou art not dying, O liberty! And these days, at the 
moment when thou ai;t least e.vpected, in tlie hour when they 
shall have most utterly forgotten thee, thou wilt rise dazzliug! 
thy riidiiuit face will suddenly be seen issuing from the eartli, 
resplendent in the borrizou! Over all that snow, over all that 
ice, over that liard, white plain, over that water become rook, 
over all that villainous winter, thou wilt cast thy arrow of gold, 
thy ardent and effulgent ray! Light, heat, life I and then, 
listen! hear you that murmuring sound! hear you that cracking 
noise, so wide-spread and so formidable! ’Tis the broking up 
of the ice! 'tis the melting of the Neva I ’tis the river resuming 
its course ! 'tis the water, living, joyous, and terrible, upraising 
the hideous, dead ice, and smashing it. 'T was granite, said 
you; see, it splinters like glass! ’tis the breaking, up of the 
ice, I tell you: ’tis the truth returning, 'tis progress recom¬ 
mencing, ’tis humanity resuming its march, on.d uprooting. 
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breaking to pieces, canning off, and bui^ring fathoms deep, and 
for ever, not merelj the brand-new empire of Louis Bonaparte, 
but «1I the constructions and all the walls of the antique des¬ 
potism. Look on these things as they are passing away; thejr 
i!»iii never return, you will never behold them again. That 
book, half submerged, is the old code of iniquity; that sinking 
stool is the throne; that other stool, standing upon it, is the 
scaffold! 

And for this immense engulfment, this supreme victory of 
life over death, what was needed ? One of thy glories, 0 sun I 
one of thy rays, O liberty! 


V. 

BIOGKAPHV, 

Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, bom at Poiis, on the 
20th April, 1808, is the sou of Hortense de Beaulianiais, 
married by the Emperor, to Louis Napoleon, King of Holland. 
In 1831, taking part in the insurrections in Italy, where his 
eldest brother was killed, Louis Bonaparte attempted to over¬ 
throw the papacy. On the 30th October, 1836, he attempted to 
overthrow Louis Philippe. Ho had a failure at Strasbourg, and, 
pardoned by the King, he embarked for America, leaving his ac¬ 
complices behind-him to be tried. On the 11 th November he 
wrote: “ The Iving, in his clemency, has ordered me to bo taken 
to America; ” he declared himself vividly affected by the King’s 
“^renerostfy,”adding, “certainly, we are all culpable towards 
the government in having taken up arms against it, but the 
most culpable person is myself and he ended thus: I was 
guilty against the government, therefore the state has been 
getimius towards me.”f He returned from America, and went 

« A lettrir read to the court of assize by the advocate Parqpim, who, 
after reading it, exclaimed: “Among the numerous fiuilts of Lows 
Napoleon, we must, at least, not iaciode ingratUade.’' 
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to Switzerland, was appointed captain of artilleijr at 9ente, and it 
citizen of Salenstein, in Thui^^via; equallyavoiiliiig.—antid tbW 
diplomatic complications occasioned bj liis presence,—to catlmg' 
himself a Frenchman, or to avow himself a Swiss, and contehti^ 
himself, in order to satisfy the French government, wiih statih^ 
in a letter, dated the SOth Aogoat, 1838, that he lived 
“almost alone,”in the house “where his mother died,” and 
that he was “ finalfy resolved to live in quiet." 

On the 6 th August, 1840, he disembarked at Boulogne, 
parodying the disembarkation at Cannes, with the little hat on 
his head,v carrying a gilt eagle at the head of a Sag, and a 
live eagle in a cage, a whole bundle of proclamations, and sixfy 
valets, cooks, and grooms, disguised as French soldiars wkh 
uniforms bought at the Temple, and buttons of the 4Snd regi¬ 
ment made in London. He scatters money among the passen¬ 
gers in the streets of Boulogne, sticks his hat on the point of 
his sword, and himself cries, “ Vive I’Empereur,” firw irti aft 
offioerf a pistol shot, which luta a soldier and knocks'out three of 
his teeth, and dnidly runs away. He is,taken into custody, there 
are found on his person 600,000 francs, in gold and bank-notes 
the procurer-general, Franck-Garr^, says to him op^ly in the 
Court of Peers, “ you have been tampering, with the soldiers, 
and distributing money to purchase ttoason.” The peers sen¬ 
tenced him to perpetual imprisonment. He is confined at 
Ham. There his mind seemed to take refuge within itself mid 
to mature; he wrote and published some books, impressed, 
notwithstanding a certain ignorance of France and of the 
age, with democracy and with faith in progress; “ Ute E^mc- 
tion of Pauperism,” “ The Analogies of the Sugar Question,”" The 

* Conrt of Peers. Attempt fiie Sihof ADgust, 1840, pi^ 140, evidence 
of Geoffrey, grenadier. 

4 Oeptain Cokmel FnygeUier, who had toid to him, you are a con- 
sfHrstor and a traitw. 

X Cooit of Peera Evidtmoe of the witness Adam, Maym ef Boulogne, - 

0 
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Ideas of Napoleon,” in which he made the Emperor a “ huma¬ 
nitarian.” In a treatise entitled " Historical Fragments," he 
wrote thus: “I am a citizen before bdng a Bonaparte.” 
Already in 1852, in his book “ Political Beveries," he had de¬ 
clared himself a republican. After five years of captivity, 
he e8ciq)ed from the prison of Ham, disguised as a mason, and 
took refuge in England. 

Februaiy arrived, he hailed the r^ublic, came to take his 
seat as a representative of the people iu the Constituent 
Assembly, mounted the tribune on the 21st September, 1818, 
and said: “All my life shall be devoted to the conBrma- 
tion of the republic,” published a manifesto which maybe sum¬ 
moned up in two linesliberty, progress, democracy, amnesty, 
abolition of the decrees of proscription and banishment; was 
elected president by 5,500,000 votes, solemnly swore the oath 
to the Constitution on the 20th December, 1848, and on the 
2nd December, 1861, broke it. In the interval he had des¬ 
troyed the Koman republic, and had restored in 1849 that 
popery which in 1831 he bad essayed .to overtlirow. He had, 
besides taken, more or less, shares in the obscure affair of,the 
lottery of the Ingots of Gold. A few weeks previous to the 
coup d'etat, this bag Iweame transparent, and there was visible 
within a hand, greatly resembling his. On the 2nd Decem¬ 
ber, and the following days, he, the executive power, assailed 
the legislative power, arrested the representatives, drove out the 
assembly, dissolved the council of state, expelled the high court 
of justice, suppressed the laws, took 26,000,000 francs from the 
bank, gorged the army with gold, swept the streets of Paris 
"^th grape-shot, and terrorised France. Since then, he has pro- 
ecribed eighty-four representatives of the people; stolen from the 
Princes of Orleans the property of their father, Louis Philippe, 
to whom he owed his life; decreed despotism in fifty-ei^t 
articles, under the name of Constitution; garrotted the Bepab- 
lic; made the sword of France ami in the mouth of liberty; 
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pawned the railways; picked the pockets of the people; regu¬ 
lated l^e budget by ukase; transported into Africa, 10,000 
democrats; banished into Belgium, Spain, Piedmont, Switzer¬ 
land, and England 40,000 republicans; filled all souls with 
sorrow; covered all foreheads with a blush, 

Louis Bonaparte thinks be is mounting the steps of a 
throne ; he does not perceive that he is mounting those of a 
scaffold. 

VI. 


roRTIlAIT. 

Louis Bonapabtk is a man of middle height, cold, pale, slow 
in his movements, having the air of a person not quite awake. 
He has published as we mentioned before, a tolerable treatisd on 
artiller}', and is thought to be acquainted with the manceuvering 
of cannon. 

He is a good horseman. He speaks drawlingly, with a 
slight German accent. His histrionic abilities were displayed 
at the Eglintoun tournament. He has a thick moustache, 
covering his smile like that of the Duke d'Artois, and a dull 
eye like that of Charles IX. 

Judging of him, apart from what he calls his “necessary 
acts,” or “ his grand acts,” he is a vulgar common-place per¬ 
sonage, puerile, theatrical, and vain. The pei-sons vriio are 
invited to St. Cloud, in the summer, receive with the invitar 
tion, on order to bring a morning toilette, and an evening 
toilette. He loves finely, trinketry, feathers, etnbroideiyk 
spangles, grand words, and grand titles,—the sounding, the glit¬ 
tering, all the glass-ware of power. In his, quality of cousin 
to the battle of Aosterlitz, be dresses himself up as a general. 

He cares little about being despisq^l; be contents himself 
with the' appearance of respect. 

This man would tarnish the .background of histoty; he ab¬ 
solutely sullies its foreground. Europe smiled when, tliinkiag 
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«f, ^6 SA^ this iwMte Spulcmque. appear. But there is 

now in Europe, in every uhderstan^g mind, abroaij. w at 
/home, n . profound stupor, a feelii^, as it were, of perstmd 
, ; £>r the European eontiuent, whether it will or no,,.is a 

houpd guarantee for France, an4 that which abases Fruncp 
humiliates Europe. 

, > Before the 2nd December, the leaders of the Bight used 
habdtually to say of Eouis Bonaparte; 'tig an idiot. They 
.were mistaken. Questionless, that brain of his is perturbed, 
and has large gaps in it, but you can discern here and there in 
it, thoughts consecutive and concatenate. Tis a hook whence 
pagps have been torn. Louis Napoleon has a fixed idea; but 
a fixed idea is not idiotcy; he knows what he wants, and he 
goas straight on to .itlthrough justice, through law, through 
reascn, through honesty, ^trough humanity, no doubt, but, still, 
stnught on. 

He is not an idiot. He is a man of another age than our 
own. He seeips absurd and mad, because he is out of his 
place and time. Transport him inj_,the 16th centuiy to 
Spain, and Philip II. would recognise him; to England, and 
yilL would smile on him; to Italy, and Ceesor Borg^ 
would embrace him. Or even, taking care to place him beyond 
the pede of European ciyilisaition, place him, in 1817, at 
Janina, «md Ali-Tepeleni would grasp him by the hand. . ‘. 

He hi of the middle ages, and of the Lower Emphw. 
That which he does would have seemed perfectly simple and 
,a^uial to Michael Ducas, to Bomanns Diogenes, to Necepho- 

Botoniates, to the Eunoch Narses, to the Vandal Stilicop, 
Ip Mahomet II„ to Alexander VI., to Ezzelino of Padua, as it 
Meins perfectly simple and natural to himself. The only thu^ 
is that he forgets, or knows not, ^at in the age wherein, .w^ 
Jiye^ ^ actions will liave to traverse ^e gnmd cpui^l^'of 
.humph moridity, chastened ly thres agps of lifoc^ltore an4 by jma 
Fraooh revolution; mid that, m medium, hfo actions will 





weai their true aspect, and appettf wBait ideally iure'i^ 
ludeovfe'. 

Hia partisans—he has some—complaioenifly jstndlet "Hjk 
with his lincle, the first Bonaparte. Ihoy say: "life‘sdie 
accomplished the 18th Brumhire, th’e o&er the Sod Becemihef; 
they are tisro men of ambition.” The first Boasjmrfe aimhd'fo 
reconstruct the empire of the West; to make EttH^ hia 
vassal; to dominate over the contlHent by hia powerjiiid4) 
dazzle it by his grandeur; to fake an arm-chair himself hid’ 
footstools to the kings; to create his place iii history; Misled, 
Cyrus, Alexander, Hannibal, CffisaJ, Cfiaflemaghe,——Napo¬ 
leon—to be master of the world. He was so. To be soji he 
accomplished the 18th Brumaire. The other man aims tahave 
horses and women, to be called Monmgmur, and to live luxu¬ 
riously. To this end, he brought about the ^d Beceinl^. 
Yes; they are two men of ambition: the comparison is jUst. 

Bst us add, that, like the firet Bonaparte, the second also 
aims to be Emperor. But that which somewhat allays rom- 
parisons, is that there is, perhaps, some slight difierence between 
‘ the conquering an empire and the pilfering it. . 

However this may be, that which is certain and which cnyst 
be veiled, even by the dazzling curtain of glory and ' 
tune on which are inscribed : Ara}la, Lodi, the PyramitSi, 
lau, Friedland, St. Helena, that which is certain, wC repeat, is 
that ^e ISth Brumaire is a crime, of which the Shd December 
has aggravated the staiu on the memory of Napoleoh. ' - 

M. Lohis Bdnaparte is extremely disposed to have it uc^- 
stood that be is a socialist. He quite perceives that this i^Mis 
him a sdrt of vague field wherever amMtion may woA. -ilte we 
haVe alrtody mentioned, when lie was ih prison, he passed his 
. time in acquiring a q^^-reputadon as a demoeist. OaeitctwBl 
him. Whdn, beii^ at Ham, he publish^ his boiol; 
^[ (3^ ExthetiM of book lutving^ hl^ 

lehdjl^ its sole and exbtu^e aim, to probe the wothm of'tihe 
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popular poverty and to suggest the means of cure ; he sent the 
hook to one of his friends with this note, which wo have our¬ 
selves seen: “ Read this book on pauperism, and tell me if you 
think it is calculated to do me good." 

The great talent of M. Louis Bonaparte is silence. 

Before the 2nd December, he had a council of ministers 
who, being responsible, imagined they were something. The 
President presided. Never, or scarcely ever, did he take part 
in their discussions. While MM. Odillon Barrot, Pasey, 
Tocqueville, Dufaure, or Faucher was speaking, he occupied, 
himself, says one of these ministers, in constructing, ivith in¬ 
tense earnestness, paper figures, or in drawing men’s heads on. the 
documents I fore him. 

To feign death, that is his art. He lies mute and motion¬ 
less, looking in the opiwsite direction to his object, until the 
hour for action comes, then he turns his head, and leaps upon 
his prey. His policy starts out on you abruptly, at some un¬ 
heeded turning, pistol in hand, utfur. Up to that point, there 
is the least possible movement. For one moment, in the course 
of the three years that have just passed away, he was seen face 
to face with Clmngamier, who, himself, on his part, meditated 
an enterprise. “Ihant obsctiri," as Virgil says. France ob¬ 
served, with ja certain anxiety, these two men. What was in 
their minds ? Was not the one, in thought, Cromwell; the 
other. Monk? Men asked one another these questions as they 
looked on the two men. In both of them, there was the*same 
attitude of mystery, the same tactics of immobility. Bona¬ 
parte said not a word, Changamler made not a gesture ; this did 
not stir, that did not breathe; they seemed competing which 
should be the most stdtuesqne.- 

This silence o^ his Louis Bonaparte sometimes breaks; but 
then he does not speak, he lies. This man lies as other men 
breathe. He announces an honest uj^ntion; beon your guard: he 
affirms; distrust him: he takes a^ath; tremble for your safety. 
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Machiavel has made small men; Louis Bonaparte is one 
of them. 

Having announced an enormity against which the world 
protests,—to disavow it with indignation,—to call the great 
God to witness that he is an honest man,—and then, at the 
moment when people are rcassui’ed, and laugh at the ludicrous- 
ness of the enormity in question, to execute it: this is Louis 
Bonaparte, It was so with the coup d'etat ,—it was so with 
the decree of the Conscription,—it was so with the spoliation 
of the Princes of Orleans,—and it will he so with the invasion 
of Belgium, and of Switzerland, and with everytliing else. 
It is his process; you may think about it just what you please. 
Ho employs it; he finds it effective. It is his affair, and 
he will settle the matter with history. 

You are of his familiar circle; he hints a project, which 
seems to you not immoral—that is nothing,—but injudicious, 
dangerous, dangerous to himself; you raise objections, he 
listens, makes no reply,—sometimes gives way for a day or 
two,—then resumes his project, and canies out his will. 
There is in his table, in his study at tlie Elysco, a drawer, 
frequently half open. He takes thence a paper; reads it 
to a minister. It is a decree. The minister assents or 
dissents. If he dissents, Louis Napoleon throws the paper 
back into the drawer, where there are many other papers, 
bundles of papers,—the dreams of an all-potent man,—shuts 
the’drawer, takes out the key, and leaves the room without 
saying a word. . The minister bows, and retires, delighted 
with tlie deference which has been paid to his opinion. Next 
morning the decree is in the Moniteur. 

Sometimes with the minister’s signature. 

Thanks to this modus operandi, he is enabled to act 
covertly; and encountering in himself no interior obstacle 
from that which is known to other men as conscience, he 
impels on his design, no matter through what, no matter how, 
so that he attains his aim. 
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He draws back sometimes, not before the moral effect of 
his acts, but before their material effect The decree of ex¬ 
pulsion of eighty-four representatives of the people, published, 
on the 9 th of January, in the Moniteur, revolted the public 
sentiment There was a shudder,—and, closely knit as is all 
France,—the shudder was universal. The 2nd December 
was not long past; there might be danger in popular emotion. 
Louis Bonaparte quite comprehended this. Next day, the 
1 0th, a second decree of expulsion was to have appeared, con¬ 
taining eight hundred names. Louis Bonaparte had the 
proof brought to him from the Moniteur; the list occupied 
fourteen columns of the official journal. He rumpled up the 
proof, threw it into the fire, and the decree did not apxiear. 
The proscriptions proceeded without a decree. 

In his enterprises, he needs aids and co-operators; he 
needs what he calls “ men.” Diogenes sought them with a 
lanthom; he seeks tliem with a bank-note. And finds them. 
There are certain sides of human nature which produce a 
particular species of personages, of whom he is the centre, and 
who group around him ex necessitate, in obedience to that 
mysterious law of gravitation which regulates not less the 
moral being than the cosmic atom. To undertake “ the act 
of the 2nd December,”—to execute it, and complete it, he 
needed these men, and he had them. Now he is surrounded 
by them; these men form his retinue, his court, mingling 
their radiance with Ins. At certain epochs of history, there . 
are pleiades <ff great men; at other epochs, there are pleiades \ 
of vagabonds. 

Yet, not to confound the epoch, the minute of Louis Bona¬ 
parte with the 19th century, the toadstool sprouts out at the 
foot of the oak; but it is not the oak. 

M. Louis Bonaparte has succeeded. He has Svith him 
money, the Stocks, the Exchange, the Bank, the counter, the 
strong-box, and all those men who pass so readily from one 
side to the other, when all they have to pass over is shame. 




He made of M. Ohangarnier a dupe; of M. Thiers a stop-gap; 
of M. de Montalembert an accomplice; of power a den ; of Ae 
Budget a farm. He has stabbed the liepublic with his 
stiletto: but the Republic is like the goddesses of Homer, she 
bleeds but dies not. They coined at the Mint a medal, called 
the medal of the 2nd December, in honour of the manner 
iu which ke keeps his oaths. The frigate La CmiatituUon 
has been re-baptised, and is now called L'Elysee. He can, 
when he chooses, be crowned by M. Sibour, and exchange the 
couch of the Elysee for the bed of the Tuileries. Meanwhile, 
for the last seven months, he has been displaying himself; he 
has harangued, triumphised, presided at banquets, given balls, 
danced, paraded, turned himself about in all ways and all 
directions; he has gloated, in all his ugliness, in a box at tho 
opera; he has had himself called Prince-President; he has 
distributed standards to the army, and crosses of honour to the 
commissioners of police. When it was considered expedient 
to select a symbol, he drew himself back, and put forward tho 
eagle. Modest sparrow-hawk! 

VII. 

IN CONTINUATION OF THE PANEGYBIOS. 

He has succeeded. As a matter of course, he has plenty 
of apotheoses. Of Panegyrists he has more tlian Trajan. 
One thing, however, has struck me, which is, that among all 
the qualities that have been discovered in him since the 2nd 
December,—among all the laudations that have been 
addressed to him,—there is not one word beyond this circle : 
ability, coolness, daring, address, aflair admirably prepared 
and conducted, moment well chosen, secret well kept, measures 
well taken. False keys well made—that is all. When these 
things have been said, all has been said—except a phrase or 

• The Arohbiyiop of Paris. 
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two about “ clemencyas people laud the magnanimity of 
Maiidrin, who, sometimes, did not take all the traveller's 
money, and Jean 1 ’Ecorcheur, who, sometimes, pretermitted 
to cut a traveller’s throat. 

In endowing M. Bonaparte with twelve millions of francs, 
and four millions more for the keeping up the chateaux, the Se¬ 
nate,—endowed by M. Bonaparte with a million,—felicitated M. 
Bonaparte as “ having saved society,” much as a character in a 
comedy congratulates another on having “ saved the money-box.” 

For myself, I am still at a loss to discover in the glorifica¬ 
tions of M. Bouapai’te by even his most ardent admirers, any 
praise that would not e.xactly befit Cartouche or Poulailler, after 
a good stroke of business; and I blush sometimes for the 
French language, and for the name of Napoleon, at the terms, 
somewluit too unsophisticated, indeed, too undisguised, too 
poetical, in which the magistracy and clergy felicitate this man 
on having burglariously robbed the constitution of power—and 
having, by night, stolen from his oath. 

When all the violences and all the robberies which consti¬ 
tute the success of his policy had been accomplished, he 
resumed his true name; every one then saw that this man was 
a Mouseigiu'ur. It was M. Fortoul,*—-to his honour he it 
spoken—whojfirst made this discovery. 

When one measures the man, and finds him so small, and 
then measures tlie success, and finds it so enormous, it is impos¬ 
sible that the mind should not experience some suiprise. One 
asks oneself: how has he managed? One decomposes the 
adventure and the adventurer, and making allowance for the 
advantage he derives from his name, and for certain external 
facts, of which he made use in his escalade, one finds as the 
basis of the man and his measures, but two things,—cunning 
and cash. 

* The first report oddrassed to M. Bonaparte, and in which M. Bona¬ 
parte was designated Mmsetgwur, is signed FobTOUL. 
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As tx) cunning: vre have already characterised this grand 
feature of Louis Bonaparte; but it is desirable to dwell on the 
point. On the 27th November, 1848, he said to his fellow- 
citizens in his manifesto: “ I feel it incumbent on me to make 
known to you my sentiments and my principles. There must 
he no equivocation between you and me. 1 am not a man of 
ambition .... brought up in free countries, in the school of 
misfortune, 1 shall ever remain faithful to the duties that shall 
be imposed on me by your suffrages, and tlio will of the 
Assembly 

I shall make it a point of honour to leave, at the end of 
the four years, tomy successor, jmwer consolidated, liberty intact, 
and real proyress acconiplished." 

On the 31 st December, 18 l0, in his first message to the 
Assembly, he wrote: “ It is my aspiration to be worthy of the 
confidence of the nation, in maintaining the constitution to 
.uhich T have sworn." On 12th November, |H50, in his 
second annual message to the Assembly, he said; “ If the 
Constitution contains defects and dangers, yon are all free 
to make them known to the country; I alone, hound by my 
oath, confine myself within the strict limits which that Consti¬ 
tution has traced out.” On the 4th September, in the same 
year, at Caen, he said: “ When, in all directions, prosperity 
seems reviving, be would, indeed, he a yudty man who should 
seek to check its imjiulse—by changing that which now ewists." 
Some time before, on 25th July, 18-19, at the inauguration of 
the St. Quentin railway, he had gone to Ham, smoto his breast 
at the recollection of Boulogne, and pronounced these solemn 
words: 

“ Now that, elected by universal France, I am become the 
legal chief of this great nation, I cannot pride myself on a 
captivity which was occasioned by an attack upon a regular 
govemiTwiit. 

“ When one has observed the enormous evils which even the 
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most Hgliteous revolutions bring in riieirtraita, one can scarcely 
comprehend one’s avdacity in having iought to take upon one~ 
ielf thi terrible responsibility of a change; I do not, therefore, 
pity myself for having repented here, by ^ imprisonment of 
SIX years, my temerity against ^ laws of my country — and it is 
vrith pleasure that, in the very locality of my sufferings, I propose 
to you a toast in honour of those who, notwithstanding their 
convictions, are resolute to reject the inetitutionsof theircmmtry.” 

All the while he was saying this, he retained in his heart’s 
core, as he has sinfe proved, after his fashion, that thought 
which he had written in this same prison of Ham; “ Great 
enterprises seldom succeed at the first attempt.* 

Towards the middle of November, 1851, the representative 
F-—, a frequenter of the Elysee, . was dining with M Bona¬ 
parte. 

“ What do they say in Paris, and in the Assembly ?” asked 
the President of the representative. 

“ Hey prince!" 

‘•Well?" 

“ Oh, they keep talking.". 

“About what?" 

“ About the coup d'etat," 

“ And the. Assembly—do they believe in it ?' 

“ Why, yes, prince." 

“And you?" 

“ I—oh, not at all.” 

Louis Bonaparte earnestly grasped M. F—'s hands, and said 
to him with infinite pathos; 

“I thank you, M. P—, you, at least, do not think me a 
scbundrel.” 

Gash: that is Af. Bonaparte's other strength. 


• •• jBBslerieal Fmgmntt." 
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Let us take the facta, judicially proved by the trialB of 
Strasbourg and Boulogne. 

At Straaburg, on SOth October) 1836, Colonel Vaudrey, 
an accomplice of M. Bonaparte, commissioned the quarter¬ 
master of the 4th regiment of artillery, “ to distribute among 
the cannoneers of each battalion, two pieces of gold,” 

On the 5 th August, 1840, in the steamboat he had 
freighted, the City of Edinburgh, while at sea, M. Bonaparte 
c^ed round him the sisty poor devils, his domestics, whom 
he had deceived,into accompanying him by telling them he was 
going to Hamburgh on a pleasure excursion, harangued them 
from the roof of one of his carriages, fastened on the deck, de¬ 
clared his project, threw to them their disguise as soldiers, gave 
each of them a hundred francs, and then set them drinking. 
A little debauchery does not damage these great enterprises. 
“ I saw,” said the witness Hobbs, the under-steward, before 
the Court of Peers,* “ I saw in the cabin a great quanti^ 
of money. The passengers appeared to me to be reading 
printed papers; they passed all the night drinking and 
eating. I did nothing else but uncork bottles, and fill the 
table with eatables.” Next came the captain. The magistrate 
asked Captain Crow; “ Did you see the passengers drink ?” 
Crow: “ To excess ; 1 never saw anything like it.”-)- They 
landed, and were met by the custom-house oflBcers of Vimereux. 
M. Louis Bonaparte commenced proceedings, by offering to the 
lieutenant of the guard, a pension of 1200 francs. The magis¬ 
trate : “ Did you not offer the officer in command of the party, 
a sum of money if he would march with you ?” The Prince ; 
“ I had it offered him, but he refused it”! They arrived at 
Boulogne. His aides-de-camp—he had some already—wore, 
hanging from their necks, tin cases full of gold pieces. Others 

• Court of Peers, Depmtiom p. 94. 

f Court of Peers, Vepotitiom of wilnentt, pp. ?1, 81, 88, 94. 

- Court of Peers, Cnu examinatioa of the accute4, p- 19* 
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came next with bags of smaller money in their hands.* Then 
money was thrown to the fishermen and the peasants, with in¬ 
vitations for them to cry; “ Long live the Emperor!” “ Three 
hundred good bawling fellows will do the thing,” had written 
one of tlie conspirators.f Louis Bonaparte accosted the 4Snd, 
quartered at Boulogne. He said to the voltigeur Georges 
Koehly : "I am Napoleon; you shall have promotion, decora¬ 
tions.” He said to the voltigeur Antoine Gendre: “ J am the 
80 H of Napoleon ; we are going to the H6tcl du Nord to orc^r 
a dinner for you and me.” He said to the voltigeur Jean Meyer: 
Youshall be weUpaid." He said to the voltigeur Joseph Mdney: 
“ You shall come to Paris ; you shall he well x)aid."\ An officer 
at bis side held in his hand his hat full of five-franc jiicces, 
which he distributed among the lookers-on, saying: “ Cry long 
live the Emperor.’’] The grenadier Geoffrey, iji his evidence, 
then described the essay made on bis mess by an officer and a 
sergeant in the plot. “ The sergeant had a bottle in his hand, 
and the officer a sabre.” In these few words is the whole ’Jnd 
, December. 

Let us proceed:— 

“ Next day, 17th June, the commandant, M6sonan, whom 
I imagined gone, entered my room, announced by my aide-de- 
camp. I said to him, ‘ Commandant, I thought you were 
gone!’ ‘ Me, general, I am not gone. I have a letter to give 
you,’ ‘A letter? And from whom ?’ 'Read it, general.’ I asked 
him to take a seat; J took the letter, but as 1 was opening it, 
I saw that the address was— a M. le Commandant Mesonan. 
I said to him, ‘ but, my dear Commandant, this is for you, not 
for me.’ ‘ Head it. General!' I opened the letter and read thus:— 

• Conrt of P<>ersi Depenilimt ef wilneam, p. p. t03, 185, &c.’ 

t The President: Prisoner de Querc-Ues, these children that cried out, 
are they the thro; hundred bawling fellows that you asked for in your let¬ 
ter?—(Trial ot Strasbourg.) 

J Court of Pe^s, Depositions of wilnesfes, yp. 143, 143, 155, 156 156. 
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“ ‘ My dear Commandant, it is most essential tliatyou should 
immediately see the general in question; you know he is a 
man of resolution, and on whom one may rely. You know 
^so that he is a man whom I have put down to be one day a 
marshal of France. You, ivUl offer him, from- me, 100,000 
francs ; and you will ask him into what banker’s or notaiy’s 
hands I shall pay 300,000 francs for him, in the event of his 
losnig his command. 

“ I stopped here, overcome with indignation; I turned 
over the leaf, and 1 saw that the letter was signed ‘ Louis 
Napoleon.’ 

“ 1 handed the letter back to the Commandant, sajdng to 
him, that it was a ridiculous and flagrantly abortive affair.’’ 

Who is it speaks thus, Conerol Magnan—Where? In 
tlie open Court of Peers. Who is the man seated on the 
prisonei-s’ bench, the man whom Magnan covers with “ ridi¬ 
cule,” the man towards whom Magnan turns his face “ with 
indignation?” Louis Bonaparte. 

Money, and with money gross debauchery. Such were his 
means of action in his three enterprises at Strasburg, at Bou¬ 
logne, at Paris. Two failures end a succes.s. Magnan, who 
refused at Boulogne, sold himself at Paris. If I.ouis Bonaparte 
liad been defeated on the 2nd December, just as there were 
found on him, at Boulogne, the 600,000 francs he had brought 
from London, so there would have been found at the Elysee, 
the twenty-five millions taken from the Bank. 

There has, then, been in France—one must need speak of 
these things coolly—there has, then, been in France, in that 
land of the sword, in that land of chevaliers, in that land of 
Hoche, of Drouot, and of Bayard—there has been a day, when 
a man, surrounded by five or si.v political sharpers, practitioners 
in ambuscades, coup d'etat jockies, lolling in a plded chair, 
his feet on the fender, a cigar in his mouth, has tariffed mili¬ 
tary honour, has weighed it in the scales like a piece of goods,— 
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a thing buyable and sellable—has put down the general at a 
million, the private ata louis, and has said of the conscience of 
the French army, that is worth so much. 

And this man is the nephew of the Emperor 

For that matter this nephew is not proud: he accom¬ 
modates himself, with great facility, to the number of his ad¬ 
ventures, adapts himself, without a grimace, to the most 
degrading turns of fortune. Place him in London, and letdt 
be his interest to please the English government, he would 
without hesitation, in the very hand which now seeks to seize 
the sceptre of Charlemagne, grasp the truncheon of a special 
constable. If I were not Napoleon, I would be Vidocq. And 
here thought pauses! 

'And such is the man by whom France is governed I 
governed, do I say ! possessed in full sovereignty! 

And every moment, and every day, in his decrees, in his 
messages in his harangues, in all these unprecedented imbe¬ 
cilities, which he parades in the Momthir, this emigrant, so 
ignorant of France, gives lessons to France; and this knave 
tells France that he has saved her! Saved her! From whom? 
From herself. Before he came Providence did nothing but 
absurdities; God waited for him to put every thing in order. 
At length he came. For the last thirty-six years poor France 
had been afflicted with all sorts of pernicious things: that 
“ sonority," the tribune; that hubbub, the press; that inso¬ 
lence, thought; that crying abuse, liberty: he came, he-—and 
for the tribune, he substituted the senate; for the press, the 
censure; for thought, imbecility and impertinence; for liberty, 
the sabre; and by the sabre, the censure, the imbecile imper¬ 
tinence, and the senate, France is saved! Saved! Bravo! and 
from, whom, 1 ask again? from herself? For what was France 
before, if you please? A horde of pillagers, robbers, Jack 
Cades, assassins, demagogues! It was necessary to put a strait- 
waistcoat on this licentious lunatic, this France, and M. Bona- 
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parte Louis, was the man especially called to do it. Now 
France is in prison, on diet, wholesome bread and water, 
bound hand and foot, properly humiliated, and und^ Safe¬ 
guard; be perfectly easy, eveiy body; Master Bonaparte, 
resident gendarme at the ElyseCji answers for her to Europe; 
he has taken the thing into his own- hands; this miB^ble 
I^ranco is in her strait-'jvaistcoat, and if she stirs! AhT vfhat 
s^taclo is this? What dream is this? What night-mare is 
this ? On the one hand, a nation first among nations, and on 
the other, a man, last among men—yet see what that man 
does to that nation! What! he tramples her under foot, he 
laughs at her to her face, he flouts her, ho leaves her, he repu¬ 
diates her, he insults her, ho scoifs at her! What! he says, 
there is only 1! W'^hai! in this land of France where no man’s 
ear may be boxed with impunity, the whole people is to be 
kicked, and no word said! Oh! abominable shame! Each time 
that M. Bonaparte spits, every one must needs wipe his face! 
And can this last ? And do you tell me it will last ? No I No! 
No! By all the blood we have in our veins, no! this shall not 
last. Were it to last, it must be that there is no God in^ 
heaven, or no longer a France on earth ! 
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TIikt CoDiUtaticm—The Senate—The Council of State and the Legislative 
Body-^The Finances—The Liberty of the Tress—Novelties in legal 
matters—The ndhereuts—Mens agitat nioicm—Absolute power—The 
two profiles of M. Bonaparte—Eecapitulation. 

I 

THE OONSTITDTION. 

A roll of tlie drums: clowns, attention! 

“The Phesioent of the Kepubi.ic, 

“ Considering that—all the restrictive laws on the liberty of 
the press having boon repealed,—all the laws against hond- 
and posting-bills having been abolished,—the right of 
public assemblage having been full}’ re-established,—all the 
uneMistitntional laws, including martial law, having been sup¬ 
pressed,— every citizen being empowered to say what he likes 
tiirough every medium'of publicity, whether newspaper, posting- 
idll, or electoral meeting,—all solemn engagements, especially 
the oatli of the 20th December, 1848, having been scrupu¬ 
lously kept,—all facts having been investigated, all questions 
propounded and discussed, the merits of all candidates having 
been publicly debated, without the possibility of alleging that 
the slightest violence had been exercised against the meanest 
citizen,—in one word, in the fullest enjoyment of liberty— 

“ The sovereign people being interrogirted on this question: 

“J>o the French people mean to place themselves, tied 
neck and heels, at the discretion of M. Louis Bonaparte ? 
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“ Have replied YES by 7,500,000 suffrages {Intermj^an hy 
the author: —we shall speak again of these 7,500,000 suffitages). 

" PBOMOIGATES 

“THE CONSTITUTION OF WHICH HERE FOLLOWS THE TENOR: 

“Article 1. The Constitution recognises, confirms, and 
guarantees the great principles proclaimed in 1789, and which 
are the foundation of the public rights of the French people. 

“Article 2 and following. The inarch of events being 
impeded by the freedom of speech and the liberty of the press, 
they are superseded by the police and tho censorship,.as well 
as by the secret deliberations of the senate, the legislative 
body and the council of state. 

■' .\rti(;le last. The thing commonly called human intelli¬ 
gence is suppressed. 

“ Done at the Palace of the Tuileries January 14, 1862. 

“Louis Napoleon. 

“ Seen and signed with the great seal. 

“ E. Hovuer. 

“ Keeper of the Seals and Minister of Justice.” * 

This Constitution, which loudly proclaims and confirms the 
revolution of 1780 in its principles and its consequences, and 
which merely abolishes liberty, has clearly and happily been 
infused into the mind of M. Bonaparte, by an old provincial 
play-bill which we will here recall to memory: 

This Dat, 

dranh Xlrpredtntiitian 

OF 

LA DAME BLANCHE, 

AN OPERA IK THREE ACTS. 

Note. The mtuh which wonld embarrass the progress of the aefion, 
will be replaced ly a lively and jMquant tUalegue. 
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II. 


THE SENATE. 

This lively and piquant dialogue is comprised in the council 
of state, the legislative body and the senate. 

Is there a senate then? Certainly. This “great body,” 
this “ balancing power," this “ supremo moderator,” is even 
the principal splendour of the Constitution. Let us consider 
it for a moment. 

The senate! Well, it is a senate. But of what senate 
are you speaking? Is it the senate whoso duty it was to 
deliberate on the description of sauce with which the Emperor 
should eat his turbot ? Is it the senate of whicli Napoleon 
thus spoke oh the 5th April, 1814. “A sign was an order 
for the senate, and it always did more than was required of 
it?" Is it the same senate of which the same Napoleon said 
in 1805: "The poltroons were afraid of displeasing me?”'•*'- 
Is it the senate which drew from Tiberius a similar e.wla- 
mation: “ The base wretches! greater slaves than we require 
them to be !” Is it the senate which caused Charles XII. to 
say: “ Send my boot to Stockliolm.” “ For what purpose 
Sire ?" demanded his minister. “ To preside over the senate,” 
was the reply. Buf let us not trifle. This year they are 
eighty; they will be one hundred and fifty the next. They 
monopolize to themselves, in full plenitude, fourteen articles 
of the “ Constitution,” from article 19 to article 33. They 
are “ the guardians of the public liberties their functions are 
gratuitous by Article 23 ; consequently, they have from fifteen 
to jhirty thousand francs per annum. They have the peculiar 
privilege of receiving their salary, and the good sense “ not to 
oppose" the promulgation of the laws. They are all illustrious 

* Thibandeao. “ History of the Consulate and the Empire." 
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personages.* This is not an abortive senate,t like that of 
Napoleon the uncle; this is a hona-fide senate; the marshals 
belong to [it, the cardinals belong to it, M. Lebceuf belongs 
to it. 

If asked, “ what is your position in the country ?” the senate 
may reply, “ we are charged with the preservation of public 
liberty.” “ What is your business in this city?” Pierrot de¬ 
mands of Harlequin: ” my business,"replies Harllquin, “isto 
curiy-comb the bronze horse.” 

“ We know what is meant hy esprit-de-corps: this spirit will 
urge the senate by eveiy; possible means to augment its power. 
It will destroy the legislative body, if it can; and if occasion 
oflers it will compound with the Bourbons.” 

Who said this? The First Consul. Wl^r6? At the 
Tuileries, in April, 1804. 

“Without title or authority, and in violation of every 
principle, it has surrounded the country aud consummated its 
ruin. It has been the play-thing of high intriguers; I know of 
no body which ought to appear in history with greater ignominy 
than the senate.” 

Who said that ? The Emperor. Where ? At St 
Helena. 

There is actually then a senate in^the “ Constitution of 
January 14.” But, candidly speaking, this is a fault; for now 
that the public regimen has made some progress we are accus¬ 
tomed to see the public highway better kept. After the senate 
of the Empire we thought that no more senates would be mixed 
up with Constitutions. 

* 

* “All the illustrious persons of the country. Louis Bonaparte’s 
“jfppeal to the people." December 2, 1861. 

t “Tlie .senate was on aliortion; and in France no one likes to sec 
people well paid merely to make some bad selections.” Words of Napoleon 
“ Memorial from St. Helena." 
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Ill, 


THE COONCIL OF STATE AND THE LEGJSLATIVK BODT. 

There is also a council of state and a legislatiye body; 
the former joyous, well paid, plump, rosy, fat, and fresh, with a 
lively eye, a quick ear, a voluble tongue, a sword by its side, a 
portly corpfiration, and embordered in gold; the legislative 
body, pale, meagre, sad, and embroidered in silver. The council 
of state comes and goes, enters and exits, returns, rules, dis¬ 
poses, decides, settles, and orders, and sees Louis Napoleon face 
to fece. The legislative body, on the contrary, walks on tip¬ 
toe, fumbles witli its bat, puts a finger on its mouth, smiles 
humbly, sits on the comer of its chair, and spealts only when 
questioned. Its words being naturally obscene, the public 
journals are forbidden to make the slightest allusion to them. 
The legislative body passes the laws and the taxes by article 
39, and when fancying it has occasion for some instraction, 
some detail, some figure, or some explanation, it presents itself, 
hat in hand, at the ministerial doorway to consult the ministers, 
the usher receives it in the and chamber, and ^i|.h a roar of 
laughter, gives it a fillip on the nose. Such are the dudes of 
the legisladve body*. 

Let ns show, however, that this melancholy position began, 
in June, 1862, to draw some sighs from the sorrowful personages 
who formed a portion of the concern. The report of the com¬ 
mission on the budget will remain in the memory of men, as 
one of the most heart-rending master-pieces of the plaintive 
st^e. Let us repeat these gentle accents: 

“ Formerly, as you know, the necessary communications in 
such cases existed directly between the commissioners and the 
ministers. It was to the latter they addressed themselves to 
obtain the documents indispensable to the discussion of afBgdra; 
and the ministers even came personally with the heads of their 
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several departments to give verbal explanations, frequently 
sufiBcient to preclude the necessity of further discussion; and 
the resolutions come to by the commission on the budget after 
they had heard them were submitted direct to the Chamber. 

“ But now we can have no communication with the govern¬ 
ment except through the medium of the council of state; 
which, being the confidant and the organ of its wishes, luadone 
the right of transmitting to the legislative body the documents 
which, in its turn, it receives from the ministers. '* • 

“ In a word, for writ ten, as well as verbal communication, the 
government commissioners have superseded the ministers, with 
whom, however, they must have a preliminary understanding. 

“ With respect to the modifications which the commission 
might wish to pro 2 )ose, whether by the adoption of amend¬ 
ments presented by the deputies, or from its own examination 
of the budget, they must, before you are called upon to consider 
them, he sent to the council of state, there to undergo a 
discussion. 

“ There—it is impossible not to remark it—those modifica¬ 
tions have no interpreters, and no official defenders. 

“ This mode of procedure appears to be dorived from the 
constitution itself; and if we speak of the matternow, it isaoikiy 
to prove to you that it must occasion delays in accomplishing 
the task imposed upon the commission on the budget.’’* 

Reproach was never so mildly uttered ; it is impossible to 
receive more chastely and more gracefully, what M. Bonaparte, 
in his autocratic style calls “ guarantees of calmness,’’f but 
what Moliere, with the license of a great writer, denomi¬ 
nates “ kicks.”! 

Thus, in the shop where laws and budgets are manufactu^, 
there is a master of the house, the council of state, and a ser 

• “Report of the commifision on the budget of the legislative body, 
f Preamble of the Constitution. 

June, 18fi2. 

t See the Fourberiet de Seapin. 
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vant, the legislative body. In virtue of the “ Constitution,” 
Who is it that appoints the master of the house ? M. Bona¬ 
parte. Who nominates the servant ? The nation. That is 
as it should be. 


IV. 

THE FINANCES. 

' Let it be observed that, under the shadow of their ” wise 
institutions," and thanks to the coup tlitat, which,— as is well 
hnoivn, has re-establislied order, tlie finnncos, the public safety, 
and public prosperity,—tlic budget, by the admission of bf. 
Gouin, shows a deficit of IStt.OOO.diin francs. 

As for commercial activity since (he coup (VMnt. as for the 
prospeipty of trade, ns for th(: revival of Imsiness. in order to 
appreciate them we must ntjcct wonls atid liitvo recom'se to 
figures. On this point, the following statoincnt is (dficial and 
decisive: tlie discounts of the Hank of France hii\e produced 
during the first li.alf year of l-Sbti, only 589, 50’Jfr. at 
the central office; while the profits of the branch establishments 
have only risen to 651,li'i8fr. 7c. This appears from the 
half yearly report of (he Hank itself. 

M. Bonajtarte, however, does not trouble himself with taxa¬ 
tion. Some fine morning lie wakes and yawns, mbs his eyes, 
taJees his pen and decrees the budget ! Aclimot 1II. was once 
desirous of levying taxes according to his own fancy. “ Invin¬ 
cible lord,” said his Vizir to him,” your subjects cannot bo 
ta.xed beyond what is prescribed by the law and the prophet.” 

This identical M. Bonaparte, when at Ham wTote as 
follows:— 

“ If the sums, levied each' year on the inhabitants generally, 
are employed for unproductive purposes, such as creating useless 
places, raising sterile monuments, and maintaining in the midst 
of profound jieace a more expensive army than that which con- 
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quered at Austerlitz, taxation becomes in such a case an over¬ 
whelming burthen, it exhausts the country, and takes vfithout 
any return.”* 

With reference to this word budget an observation occurs 
to us. In this present year of 1852, the bishops and the 
judges of tlie Oour de Cassatinu,] 50 francs per diem; 
the arclibisl) 0 ])s, the couucillor.-% of state, tlie chief presidents, 
and the nttorncy's gencml. have each (>9 francs doily; 
the scnalors, the prefects, and tlie generals cf division receive 
80 francs each per day; llio presidents of sections of the 
Council of State 222 fiancs p<;r day; the ministers 252 francs 
per day : aWuij.-adgiicur llio I'riiice President, comprising, of 
course, in Ids salary tlie value of tlic royal residences, receives 
daily 4 4, 411 fnuics, 14 cciitinies. The revolution of tho2ud 
Deeeiuhcr was made against the 25 francs of the deputies! 

V. 


THE rjBl'.UTC 01- THE I'llESS. 

Wo have now seen the nature of the legislature, the 
adminiatration. and the hudgel. 

As to the courts of justice ! What was formerly cnlled the 
Coiir de Cassation is no longer anything more than a record 
office for the registering of courts martial. A soldier steps out of 
the guard-house and writes in the margin of the book of the law, 
1 Mill, or / Mill not. In all directions the corporal gives the 
order, and tire magistrate countersigns it. Come! luck up your 

gowns and begone, or else!-Hence arise those abominable 

trials, sentences, and condemnations. What a sorry spectacle 
is that troop of judges, their heads bowed down and their backs 
bent, driven with the butt end of the musket into baseness and 
iniquity! 

• ‘’Extinction (j/"/’a .pemin," page 10. f Court of Appeal. 
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: ka&. t’he liberty of the press 1 What shall we say of it? 
le it not a mockery merely to pronounce the words ? That free 
press, the honour of French intellect, a light thrown from all 
points at once upon all questions, the peipetual warning of the 
nation—where is it ? What has M. Bonaparte done with it ? 
It is gone with the freedom of speech. Twenty journals ex¬ 
tinguished in Paris, eighty in the departments—one hundred 
journals suppressed: in other words, looking only to the material 
side of the question, innumerable families deprived of bread; 
rellect on it citizens, one hundred houses con^fiscated, one 
hundred farms taken from their proprietors, one hundred divi¬ 
dends tom from the public funds. Profound identity of 
principles: freedom suppressed is property destroyed. Let the 
selfish idiots who applaud the coup d'Mat reflect upon this. 

For a law of the press a decree has been laid upon it; a 
fetfa, a firman dated from the imperial stirrup; the regime of 
admonition. The system is well known. Its working is wit¬ 
nessed daily. Such men were requisite to invent such a thing. 
Despotism has never shown itself more grossly insolent and 
stupid than in this species of censorship of the morrow, which 
precedes and announces the suppression, and which administers 
the bastinado to a journal before it kills it entirely. The folly 
of such a government corrects and tempers its atrocity. The 
whole of the decree on tlie press may be summed up in one 
line; “ I permit you to speak, but I require you to be silent.” 
Who reigns then? Is it Tiberius? Is it Schahabaham? 
Three-fourths of the republican journalists transported or pre¬ 
scribed, the remailider hunted down by mixed commissions, dis¬ 
persed, wandering, hiding. Here and there, in four or five of 
the surviving journals, in four or five journals independent but 
w'aylaidjOver whose heads is suspended the clubof Maupas,’*’ from 
fifteen to twenty writers, courageous, grave, pare, honest, and 


* The Prefect of Police. 
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generous, who write, as it were, with a ohain round their neck, 
and a cannon ball at their leg; talent between two sentinels, 
independence gagged, honesty under watch and ward, and 
Veuillot exclaiming: I am free! 

VI. 

NOVELTIES IN LEGAL MATTEBS. 

The press 1ms the right of being censured, the right of 
being admonished, the right of being suspended, the right of 
being suppressed; it has even the right of being brought to trial. 
Trial! By whom ? By the tribunes. What tribunes 'I The 
correctional courts. And how goes on that excellent trial by 
jury? It is outstripped. The jujy is far behind xrn, and 
we return to the government judges: “ Repression is more 
rapid and more efficacious,” as our task master Rouber says 
And then ’tis so much better. Call on the causes: cor¬ 
rectional police, sixth cliamber; first aSkir, the said Punup 
swndler; second affair, the said Lamennaia, writer. This 
has a good effect, and accustoms the citizens to talk without 
distinction of writers and swindlers. That, certainly, is an 
advantage; but in a practical point of view, with reference 
to “ repression,” is the government quite sure wliat it 
has done on that head? is it quite sure that the sixth 
chamber will answer better than that worthy assize court 
of Paris, for instance, which could boast for its presidents 
those abject Partarrieu-Lafosses, and for its orators, those 
sordid Suins and those vapid Mongis? Con it reasonably 
expect that the correctional judges will be still more base 
and more contemptible than thatf Will those judges, even 
salaried as they are, work better than that jury-squad, who 
bad the public prosecutor for tlieir commanding officer, 
and who pronounced their judgments and gesticulated their 
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fientences with the precision of a charge in double quick time ? 
So well indeed that the prefect of police, Carlier, good-hu¬ 
mouredly observed to a celebrated abvocate, M. Desm—— 
“ The jury ! what a stupid institution / When not forced to it 
they never condemn, but when forced tlwy never acquit. Let 
us weep for that worthy jury which was made by Carlier and 
unmade by Rouher 

This goveniinent feels itself hideous. It wants no portrait; 
alwve all it wants no mirror. Like the ospray it takes refuge 
in the night, and it would die if once seen. Now it wishes to 
hold out, it will not hear itself spoken of; it will not have its 
deeds recounted. It has imposed silence on the press of 
France; and it has been seen in what manner. But to silence 
the press in Franee was only to succeed by halves. 11 must also 
be silenced in foreign countries. Two attempts for this purpose 
were made in Belgium, by atrial with the “ Bulletin Frtmgais ” 
and anotlier with “La Nation. ” They were aquitled by an honest 
Belgian jury. This was annoying. What was to be done ? The 
Belgian journals were attacked on a pecuniary point. “ You 
have subscribers in France,” they were told; “ but if you 
‘ discuss ’ us, you shall not enter. If you wish to enter, make 
yourselves agreeable.” An attempt was made to frighten tlie 
English journals. “ If you ‘ discuss' us ”—decidedly tliey do 
not wish to be discussed—“ we shall drive your correspondents 
out of France.” The English press laughed the threat to 
scorn. But this is not all. There are French writers out 
of France: they are proscribed, that is to say they are free. 
Should those fellows speak now ? Should those demagogues 
write ? They are very capable of doing both; and we must 
prevent them. But how are we to do it? To gag people 
at a distance is not so easy a matter: M. Bonaparte’s arm 
is not long enough for that. Let us try, however; we shall 
bring actions against them in the countries where they have 
taken refuge. Be it so, the juries of free countries will 
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understand that these exiles represent justice, and that the 
Bonapartist government personifies iniquity. These juries 
will follow the e.xainple of tlie Belgian jury and acquit them. 
The friendly governments will then be solicited to expel fh^e 
refugees, to banish these exiles. Be it so, the exiles trill 
go elsewhere ; they will always find some comer of the earth 
open to them where they can speak. How then ore they 
to be got at? Kouher and Baroche clubbed their tvits to 
getlier, a7id between them they have liit upon this expedient ; 
to patcli up a lie on crimes committed by Frenchmen in 
foreign countries, and to slip into it “ crimes of the press.” 
The council of state sanctioned this, and the legislative 
body did not oppose it, and it is now the law of the land. 
If we speak out of France wo shall bo condemned for the 
offence in Fiance; imjirisonmcnt, in future, (if caught) fines 
and confiscations. Still be it so. The book I am now 
writing will, therefore, be condemned in h'rance, and its author 
duly sentenced; this I expect, and I confine myself to appris¬ 
ing all those individuals whatsoever, calling themselves ma¬ 
gistrates, who, in black and red goyn, shall concoct this affair 
that, in case of condemnation to any maxiinnni whatever being 
well and duly pronounced against me, nothing will equal my 
disdain for the judgment, but my contempt for the judges. 
'J'his is my pleading. 


VII. 

TUB AUHEBENTS. 

VTao aye they that flock round the establishment ? The 
heart sickens to think of it. 

Ah! these rulers of the day, we who are now proscribed, 
we remember them when they were representatives of the 
people, only twelvemonths back, passed and repassed them in 
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the lobbies of the Assembly, their beads i%h, And their walk, 
their air, and their look of independence, indicated that they 
belonged to it How lofty and how proud they were! How 
they placed their hands on their hearts while they shouted 
‘ Vive la Republique! ” and if some “ terrorist,” some “Mon- 
tagnard,” or some “ red republican,” happened to allude from 
the tribune to the planned coup d'etat and the projected Em¬ 
pire, how they vociferated to him, “ you are a calumniator! ” 
How they shrugged their shoulders at the word senate! —“ The 
Empire now” cried one, “would be blood and mire, you 
calumniate us, we shall never be implicated in such a matter.” 
Another affirmed that he consented to be one of the president’s 
ministers solely to devote himself to the defence of the constitu¬ 
tion and the laws; a tliird glorified the tribune* as the palladium 
of the country ; a fourth recalled the oath of Louis Bonaparte 
exclaiming; “ Do you doubt that he is an honest man ? ” Those 
two individuals went the length of voting for and signing 
his deposition, on the 2nd December at the mayoralty of 
the tenth arrondisement; tliis other sent a note on the 4th 
December to the writer of these lines, to “felicitate him 
on having dictated the proclamation of the partie gauche by 
which Louis Bonaparte was outlawed—” And now behold 
them, senatesrs, councillors of state, ministers, be-laced, be- 
tagged, bedizened with gold! Base wretches! Before you 
embroidered yourselves you should have washed your hands! 

M. L. B. paid a visit to M. 0. B. and said to him: “ only 
think of tlie assurance of this Bonaparte! he has had tlie 
presumption to offer me the place of Master of Requests! ’’ 
“ You refused it, of course ? ” “ Certainly.” The day follow¬ 
ing being offered the place of Councillor of State, salary 
25,000 francs, our indignant Master of Bequests becomes an 
affectionate Councillor of State. 

The place from which speeches are delivered in the Assembly. It is 
also used to signify liberty of speech. 
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One class of men rallied in mass t the fools f They 
comprise the sound part of the legislative hody, and to them 
the Chief of the State addressed this little bonus:—“The 
first teat of the Constitution, entirely of French origin, must 
have convinced you that we possessed the qualities of a strong 
and a free government. The control is serious, the discussion 
is free, and the vote of taxation decisive. France possesses a 
government animated by faith and a love of good, which is 
based upon the people, the source of all power ; upon tho 
army, the source of all strengtli; and upon religion, the source 
of all justice; accept the assurance of my sentiments.” These 
worthy dupes, we know them also; we have seen them in 
iiumbere on the benches of the mtgority at the Legislative 
Assembly. Their chiefs, skilful operators, had succeeded in 
terrifying them, a certain method of leading them wherever 
they thought proper. These chiefs, unable any longer to 
employ usefully those old bugbears, the terms Jacobin, and 
sans-culotte, decidedly too hackneyed, had furbished up the 
word demagogue. These ringleaders, trained to all sorts of 
schemes and manoeuvres, availed themselves successfully of the 
tei-m “ la Montague and agitated to good purjiose this 
startling and magnificent sotmenir. With these few letters of 
the alphabet formed into syllables and suitably accented:— 
Demagogues, Montagnards, Partitioners, Communists, and Hod 
ftepublicans, they made wildfires dance before the eyes of the 
simple. They had found the method of perverting tlie brains 
of their ingenious colleagues to that degree as to incrust them, 
so to speak, with a sort of dictionary, wherein every expressioa 
made use of by the democratical writers and omtors was found 
readily translated. For instance— humanity was ferocity, uni- 
versal good was subversion, republic was tenorimi. Socialism 
y!as pUage, fraternity was massacre, the gospel was death to the 
rich. So that if an orator of the Left should sgy, for 
instance— We wish for the suppression of war, and theaboli- 
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tion of the punishment of death, a crowd of poor souls on the 
Right distinctly understood —we wish to put evenjthviifi to fire 
and sword, and in a fury clenched their fists at the orator. 
After such speeches, in which the only rpiestions had been of 
liberty, of universal peace, of prosperity arising from labour, 
of concord, and of progress, the representatives of that cate¬ 
gory which we have designated at the head of this paragraph 
W'ere seen to rise in a state of alarm, uncertain whether tliey 
were not already guillotined, and go to look for their hats to 
ascertain whether they still had heads to put them on. 

These poor frightened beings made no difficulty of giving 
in their adhesion to the find Deeeinher. The evpression, 
“ Louis Napoleon has saved society,” was iuvenU.J CMpccially 
for them. 

Then those eternal prefects, those eternal mayors, those 
etcninl magistrates, those eternal shorififs, those cicnial compli- 
incntors of the rising sun, or of the illiimination lam]), who 
the day after success flock round the conqueror, round the 
triumpher, round the master, round his Majesty Napoleon the 
Great, round his Majesly Louis XVIII., round his Majesty 
Alexander I., round his Majesty Charles X., round his Majesty 
Louis Philippe, round Citizen Lamartine, round Citizen 
Cavaignac, rotuid Ilonseignenr the Prince President, kneeling, 
smiling, overflowing, l>earing upon salvers the keys of their 
towns, and on their faces the keys of their consciences. 

But imbeciles, ’tis an old story, have always made a part of 
all institutions, and are almost an institution of themselves; 
prefects and magistrates, as for these adorers of eveiy’ new regime, 
minions of fortune and vapidity, they abound at all times. 
Let us do justice to the r^fgime of December; it can boast not 
only of such partisans as these, but it has creatures and adhe¬ 
rents peculiar to itself; it has produced altogether a new race 
of notabilities. 

Nations are never conscious of the riches they possess in 
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the article of knaves, and removals or subversions of this des¬ 
cription are necessary to bring them to light People then 
begin to wonder at what issues from the dost It is splendid 
to contemplate. One vrhose habiliments and bad repute were 
sufficient to attract all the dogs of Europe in full cry, comes 
forth an ambassador. Another, who had a glimpse of Bic^tre 
and la Roquette, awakes a General and Grand Eagle of the 
Legion of Honour. Every adventurer assumes an official 
habit, furnishes himself with a good pillow, stuffed with bank¬ 
notes, takes a sheet of white paper, and writes thereon: End 
of my adventures. “ You know so and so ?” “ Yes, is he 
sent to the galleys “ No, he’s a Minister.” 

VIII. 

MENS AGITAT MOLEM. 

In the centre is the man—the man we have described; 
the punic man, the fatal man, attacking civilisation to arrive 
at power; seeking elsewhere than amongst the real people we 
know not what ferocious popularity; cultivating the still savage 
domain of the peasant and the soldier, endeavouring to succeed 
by gross selfishness, by brutal passions, by newly-awakened 
desires, by excited appetites; sometliing like a prince Murat, 
with nearly the same object, which with Murat was grand, and 
with Louis Bonaparte is little; the man who kills, who trans¬ 
ports, who banishes, who expels, who proscribes, who despoils; 
this man with harassed gesture and glassy eye, who walks with 
distracted air in the midst of the horrible things which he 
does, like a sort of sinister somnambulist. 

It has been said of Louis Bonaparte, whether with friendly 
intent or otherwise,—for these strange beings have strange flat¬ 
terers,—“ He is a dictator, he is a despot, nothing more.” He 
is that in our opinion, and he is also something else. 

E 
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The dictator is a magistrate, Livy* and Oicerof call him 
praetor maxinm; Seneca| calls him maguter populi, which he 
declared to bo held by a fiat from above. Livy§ says— pro 
numina observatum. In those times of incomplete dvilisation, 
the rigidity of the ancient laws not having foreseen all cases, 
his function was to provide for the safety of the people ; be 
was the produce of this text— salue populi mprema lex esto. 
He had carried before him the twenty-four axes, the emblems 
of his power of life and death. He was outside the law, and 
above the law, but he could not touch the law. The dictator¬ 
ship was a veil, behind which the law remained intact. The 
law was before the dictator and after him; and it resumed its 
power over him on tl»e cessation of his office. He was op- 
pointed for a veiy short period—six months only— seniestris 
dictatura, says Livy. |] But as if this enormous power, even 
when freely conferred by the people, ultimately weighed heavy 
on the dictator, he generally resigned office before the end of 
the term. Cincinnatus gave it up at the end of eight days. 
T))e dictator was forbideu to dispose of the public funds 
without the authority of the sejiate, or to go out of Italy. lie 
could not even ride on horseback witliout the permission of the 
people. He might be a plebeian; Marcius Rutilus, and Pub¬ 
lius Philo were dictators. This magisti'ate was created for 
very different objects: to organise fetes for holidays; to drive 
a saci'ed nail into the wall of the Temple of Jupiter; on one 
occasion to nominate the senate. Republican Rome had at 
different periods eighty-eight dictators. This intermittent in¬ 
stitution continued for one hundred and fifty-three years, from 
the yeai- of the imperial city 552, to the year 711. It began with 
Servilius Germinus, and reached Csesar, passing over Sylla. 
It expired with Csesar. Tlie dictatorship, which was repu- 

f Be Bepublica. Lib. i., cap. 40. 

} Lib. iii., cap. 5. 

11 Lib. vi., cap. 1. 


* Lib. vii., cap. 31. 

: £p. 108. 
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diated by Ciacinnatus, aots espoused by Casar, who was five 
times dictator in the course of five years, from 706 to 711. 
This was a dangerous magistracy, and it finished by the des* 
traction of liberty. 

Is M, Bonaparte a dictator ? We see no impropriety in 
answering—Yes. Vraetm maa^’wna-general-in-chief? the colours 
salute him. Magister po 2 »Ui ,—the master of the people ? ask 
the cannons levelled on the public places Pro nximine obser- 
vatum .—Held as God? ask of M. Troplong. He has nomi¬ 
nated the Senate; he has instituted holidays ; he has provided 
for the “ safety of societyhe has driven a sacred nail into 
the wall of the Pantheon, and he has hung upon this nail his 
coup d'etat. The only discrepancy is, that ho makes and un¬ 
makes the law according to his own fancy; he rides on horae- 
back without permission, and as to the six months, he takes a 
little longer leave. Caisar took five years—he takes double; 
that is but just. Julius Cresarfivo, M. Louis Bonaparte ten— 
the proportion is well observed. 

From the dictator, let us pass on to the despot. This is 
the other qualification almost accepted by M. Bonaparte. Let 
us avail ourselves for a wliile of the language of the lower 
Empire. It suits the subject. 

The Despotes succeeded the limileus. Amongst other attri- 
hutra, he was general of the infantry and of the cavalry-— 
magister utriusque e,vereitu$. It was the Emperor Alexis, sur- 
named the Angel, who created the dignity of despotes. This 
olEcer was less than the emperor, and above the Sebastocrator 
or Augustus, and above the Caesar. 

It will be seen that this is somewhat the case with us. 
M. Bonaparte is despotes, if we admit, which is hot difficult, 
that Mt^ian is Caesar, and that Maupas is Augustus. 

Despot and^ dictator, that is admitted. But all this great 
hlat, all this triumphant power does not prevent little incidents 
from passing in Paris, like the following, which hones 
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badaudf, ivitoesses of the &ct, will relate to you iu thoughtful 
mood: two men walking in the street, were talking of their 
hnriness end their private affairs. One of them, referring to 
some knave or other, of whom he thought he had reason to 
complaiu, exclaimed: “ He is a wretch, a swindler, a raga¬ 
muffin !’’ A police agent who heard these words, cried out: 
“ Sir, you are speaking of the President; I arrest you.” 

And now, will M. Bonapijrte be Emperor, or will he not ? 

What a fine question! He is master—he is Cadi, Mufti, 
Bey, Dey, Sultan, Glrand Khan, Grand Lama, Great Mogul,' 
Great Dragon, Cousin to the Sun, Commander of the Faithful, 
Shah, Czar, Soil, and Caliph. Paris is no longer Paris, but Bag¬ 
dad ; with a Giaffer, who is called Persigny, and a Sheherazade, 
who runs a risk of having her head chopped off every morning, 
who is called Le ComtUutionnel. M. Bonaparte may do 
whatever ho likes with property, families, and persons. If 
French citizens wish to fathom the depth of the “ Government” 
into which they are fallen, they have only to ask themselves a 
few questions. Let us see: Judge, he tears off your gown, and 
sends you to prison. What next ? Let us see; Senate, Coun¬ 
cil of State, and Legislative Body, he seizes a shovel, and llings 
you all in a heap into a comer. What next? You, proprietor, 
he confiscates your summer-house and your winter-house, with 
court-yards, stables, gardens, and appurtenances. What next? 
You, fiither, he takes your daughter; you, brother, he takes 
your sister; you, citizen, he takes your wife, with authority and 
vi et amis. What next ? You, passenger, your features dis¬ 
please him, and he blows your brains out with a pistol, and re¬ 
turns to his residencie. What next? 

All these things being done, what could be the result? 
Nothing. “ Monseigneur the Prince Presidenttook his customsiy 
drive yesterday in the Champs Elysdes, in a caleche, a la Dau- 
montt drawn by four horses, accpmpanied by a single aide-de- 
camp.” This is all that will be said by the newspaper, 
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He has eSoced from the walls liibertj, Hqualitjr, and 
Fratemitj', and lie is right. Frenchmen, aiasl you afe no 
longer free,—the strait-waistcoat is upon you; nor equal,•>-tba 
soldier is everything; nor brothers,—^for civil war is brewing 
under this melancholy peace of martial law. 

Emperor! Why not? He has a Maury who is called 
Sibour; he has a Fontaues, or, if you prefer it, a Faciunta- 
sinos who is called Fortoul; there is a Laplace who answers to 
the name of Leverrier, but whd lias not made the celestial 
sphere. He will easily find Esmenards and Luce de Lancivals. 
His Pius VII. is at Eome, in the cassock of Pius IX. His 
green uniform, it 1ms been seen at Strasburg; his eagle, it 
has lieeii seen at Boulogne; his grey riding-coat, did he not 
wear it at Ham ? Cassock or riding-coat 'tis all one. Madame 
de Slaiil comes from his residence;—she has written “ Lelia.” 
He smiles on her in the interim before her banishment. 
AVould you have an Archduchess ? wait awhile and he will get 
one. Tu felix, Austria, nuhe. His Murat is called Sflint- 
Amaud, his Talleyrand is called Momy, his Duke d’Enghein 
is called the cote droit 

What does he waut then ? Nothing; a mere trifle; scarcely 
Austorlitz and Marengo. 

Choose your party, therefore, he is Emperor in petto ; one 
of these mornings he will be so in the noon day; nothing more 
is wanting than a veiy little formality, the mere consecration 
and crowning of bis false oath at Notre-Dame. After that we 
shall have fine doings. Do you look for an imperial spectacle ? 
Do you look for whims ? Do you look for surprises, for aston¬ 
ishment, for amazement, for the most unexpected connection 
of words and phrases, for the most intrepid cacophany ? Do 
you look for Prince Troplong, for Duke Maupas, for Duke 
Mimerel, for Marquis Leboeuf, for Baron Baroche! Form line 
courtiers, hat in hand senators, the stable-door opens. Monseig¬ 
neur Uie horae is consul. Gild the oats of his Highness 
Incitatus. 
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’ ' ' All mil be svraliowed; public histiicinll be prodigious. 
All the enormities trill pass atray. The old fly-cat<dierB trill 
>difMppear and make room for t^e swallowers of wliales. 

•sFor our part the empire exists from this moment, and 
■ppiAeut waiting for ^ interlude of the Smatm CottsuUum tmd 
'iiie oeaiedy of the PMnseittm, we despatch this bulletin to Oom- 
monioate the fact to Europe:— 

, “ The treason of the 2nd December is deliverod of the Empire 

■ , “The modier and child are indisposed——” 

IX. 


ABSOLUTE POWER. 

Let us forget this man’s origin and his 2nd December, 
and look to his political capacity. Shall we judge of it by the 
seven months he has reigned ? On the one hand look at his 
power. Mid on the other at his acts. What can he do ? Eveiy- 
thing. What has he done? Nothing. With his unlimited 
2 )ower a man of genius, in seven months might have changed 
the whole aspect of France, and of Europe, perhaps. He could 
not, certainly ha;ve effaced the crime of his commencement, 
but he might have covered it. By dint of material improve¬ 
ments he might have succeeded, perhaps, in masking from the 
nation hie moral abasement. It must even be admitted that 
for n dictator of genius the thing was not difficult., A certain 
number of social problems, elaborated during these last few 
years by powerful minds, seemed to be rife for relative and 
actual solution, to the great profit and satisfaction of the 
nation. Of this, Louis Bonaparte does not appear to |iave 
had any idea. He 1^ B,ot broached, he has not bed a glimpse 
of one. He has not even found again at the Elysee sonm old 
remains of the socialist meditations of Ham, He bas^added 
several , new crimes to his first, and, in this there if 
With the exception of these crimes he has produced nothing. 
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Absolute power aiid no result! He has taken France, and does 
not know what to do with it In truth, we are tempted to pity 
this eunuch struggling under the posseasiou of absolute pewm;. 

It is true, however, timt this dictator agitates, let ua do 
him this justice; he does not remain quiet for an instant! be 
sees with affright gloom and solitude around Inm; people sing 
who are afraid in the night, but he keeps moving. He gets 
into a fuss, he goes at everything, he runs after projects, being, 
unable to create decrees; be endeavours to impose upcm his 
nullity; he is the perpetual motion; but alas! the wheel turns 
in empty space. Conversion of stocks ? Of what profit has it 
hitherto been ? Saving of eighteen millions ! Admitted, the 
fundholders lose them, but the President and the Senate, with 
their two endowments, pocket them; the benefit to France is 
zero. Landed credit? No capital forthcoming. RaUways? 
They are decreed, and then withdrawn. It is the same with 
all these things as with the model dwellings for the woriring 
classes. Louis Bonaparte subscribes but does not pay. As for 
the budget, the budget controlled by the blind who are in the 
Council of State, and voted by the dumb who are in the legis¬ 
lative body, there is an abyss beneath it. There was notfting 
in it possible or efiicacious, but a great saving in the army; two 
hundred thousand soldiers left in their homes, Would be two 
hundred millions of francs saved. Touch the army if yoifdare : 
the soldier who would regain bis freedom, would applaud the 
measure, but what would the officer say ? In reality, it is not 
the soldier but the officer that is caressed. Then Paris arid 
Lyons must be guarded, and aU the other cities; and afterwards 
when the Emperor is proclaimed, a little European war must be 
got up. Behold the gulf! If from financial questions we pass to 
politick institutions, oh 1 there the neo-Bonapartists expand, 
there axe the creations! Good heavens, what creations! We 
have been contemplating a Constitution in the style of Bavrio, 
orzriiiaerited wit& palm-leaves and swans''necks, borne to the 
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of Stattr<^ !8©6i reftmiidied and new-bordered witJi freob Iftee! 
the dd degielatire body readjusted, with new brass ntdls and 
fr^h paidt, with Laine less -and Momy in additieni In lied 
of the liberty of the press, the office of the public spirit; in place 
of indhddaal liberty, tbe . minister of police. AH these insti¬ 
tutions, which we have passed in review, are notliing more 
than the old saloon ffimiture of the Empire. Beat it, dost it, 
sweep avmy the cobwebs, splash! it over with stains of French 
blood, and you havb the establishment of 1853. This jumble 
of old traps it is that now governs France. These are the 
creations! Where is the good sense—where is tho reason— 
where is the truth? Not a sound portion of contemporary 
intelligence that has not received a shock, not a just conquest 
of the age that has not been thrown down and broken, all sorts 
of extravagance reduced to practice. All that we have seen 
since the 3nd December is a gallop through aJI that is absurd, 
of an ordinary man broke loose. 

These individuals, the malefactor and his accomplices, are 
in possession of power immense, incomparable, absolute, un¬ 
limited, sufficient we repeat, to change the whole face of Europe; 
but they make use of it only for amusement. To enjoy and en¬ 
rich themselves, such is their socialism. They have stopped the 
budget on the public highway, and there opening the coffers they 
have filled their money bags: they have money enough and to 
spare. All the salaries are doubled or trebled, we have given the 
figures above. Three ministers, Turgot—for there is a Turgot 
in this affair—Persigny and Maupas, have a million each of secret 
funds; the Senate a millipn, tbe Council of State half a million, 
the officers of the 2nd December have a Napoleon month’s pay, 
that is to say, some millions; the soldiers of the 2nd De¬ 
cember have medads, that is to say, some millions; M. Murat 
wants millions and will have them; a minister^ gets married. 
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twelre miUioi)8,+ foarn^iifiasiaorot w^six|e«Q.ii8Uliot»u :'M>1?, 
lions, nnllions 1 Thisistbex4giineofmUllpiia, MtSmiipartekiiui 
three hundred horses for private use, the fruit and vegetables 
of the national domain, and parka and gardens fqrmerty nopl: 
he is glutted with good things •, he said the other daj, aU my 
carnaget; as Charles V. said,—^all my Sjains; and as Peter the 
Great said,—all my Bussias. The marri^eof Gamacho is held 
at the Eljsee; the spits are turning day and night before the 
joyous fires; according to the bulletins published on the sul^ect, 
which may be called the bulletins of the new empire, they con¬ 
sume there six hundred and fifty pounds of meat every day ; 
the Elysee will soon have one hundred and forty-nine kitchens, 
like the Castle of Schcenbrunn; they drink, they eat, they 
laugh, they feast; banquet at all the ministers, banquet at the 
military school, banquet at the Hotel de Yille, banquet at the 
Tuileries, a monster fete the 10th May, a still more monster 
fSte the 15 th August; they swim in al| sorts of abundance, and 
in every sort of intoxication. And the poor man,—the daily 
labourer who is out of work, the outcast in rags, with naked 
feet, to whom summer brings no bread, and winter no firing, 
whose old mother bes in agony upon a rotten mattrass, whose 
daughter walks the streets for a livelihood, whose little children 
are shivering with hunger, fever, and cold, in the holes and cor¬ 
nel's of the Faubourg Saint Morceau, in the cock-lofts ofKouen, 
and in the cellars of Lille,—is he thought of ? What is to become 
of him ? What is done for him ? Let him die like a dog! 

X. 

THE TWO PEOFILES OF M. BONAPABTE. 

But what is most curious they ore demrous of being res¬ 
pected; a general is venerable, a minister is sacred, The 
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Countess d’And]—• a joung ladj of Brussels, was at PanSy in 
-Ma^ 1862, and was one day in a saloon of the Faubourg Sdnt 

Hoaor4 when M. de P. entered, Madame d’Andl-on going 

out passed before him, it happened that, while probably tbinking 
of something else, she shrugged her shoulders.. M. de P. per¬ 
ceived it, and the following day Madame d’Andl-was ap¬ 

prised, that henceforward, under pain of beipg expelled from 
France like a representative of the people, she must abstain 
from every mark of approbation or disapprobation when she 
happened to meet the ministers. 

Under this corporal government, and under this counter¬ 
sign constitution, everything proceeds in military form. The 
French people consult the order of the day to know how they 
should get up, how they should go to bed, and how dress them¬ 
selves, in what toilette they should go to the sitting of the 
court, or to the soiree of the prefect; they are prohibited from 
making ordinary verses; prohibited from wearing beards; the 
frill and the white crav|t are laws of state. Rule, discipline, 
passive obedience, eyes cast down, silence in the ranks, such is 
the yoke, under which bow, at this moment the nation of the 
initiative and of liberty, the great revolutionary France. The 
reformer will not stop until France shall be so completely a 
barrack, that the generals shall exclaim, that is all right: and 
clerical enough for the bishops to cry out, that w’ill do ! 

Do you like soldiers ? Th^j are to be found everywhere. 
The Munipical Council of Toulouse gave in its resign^ion ;,the 
prefect Ghapuis M outlaville replaced the mayor by a colonel, the 
fii*8t deputy by a colonel, and the second deputy by a colonel,* 
military men take the wall of everybody. " The soldiers,” says 
Mably, “ considering themselves in the place of the citizens who 
had formerly made the consuls, the dictators, the censors, and 
the tribunes, associated with the government of the emperors a 
species of miliUuy democracy.” Only put a shako on your head 

* These three Ct^iels are: Mil. Cailhassotr, DUharry and Polycarpe. 
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and you may do what you please. A young man returning ftnA 
a ball passed through the Rue de Richelieu before the gate 
the National Library ; the sentinel took aim at and killed him;; 
the journals of the following morning said, “ the young man is 
dead,*^’ and tJiere it ended. Timour Bey granted to his com¬ 
panions-in-arms, and to their descendants to the seventh gene¬ 
ration, impunity for allcrimes whatever, provided the delinquent 
did not commit the same crime nine times. The sentinel of 
the Rue Richelieu has, therefore, eight citizens more to kill 
before he can be brought before a court-martial. It is a good 
thing to be a soldier, but not so good to be a citizen. At the 
same moment, however, they dishonour this dnfortunate army. 
On the 8rd December, they decorated the police officers ttho 
arrested its representatives and its generals; though it is equally 
true that the soldiers themselves received two louis per man. A 
shame upon all sides! money to the soldiers, and the cross of 
the legion to the police spies! 

Jesuitism and corporalism, this is the sum total of the 
regime. The sole political expedient of M. Bonaparte is 
composed of two hypocrisies—a militaiy hypocrisy towards the 
army—a catholic hypocrisy towards the clergy. When it is 
not Fraeasse it is Basile. Sometimes it is both together. In 
this manner he wonderfully succeeded in duping at the same 
time Montalembert who does not believe in France, and Smnt- 
Amaud who does not believe in Qod. 

Does the Dictator enjoy incense ? Does he take snuff? In¬ 
quire. He takes both snuff and incense, 0, France! what a 
Government! The spurs pass by under the cassock. The coup 
d'Hat goes to mass, thrashes the idlers, reads its breviary, embraces 
CaUn, tells its beads, empties the wine pots, and takes Bie 
sacrament. The coup d'ftat asserts, what is doubtful, that we 
have gone back to the times of the Jacqueries; but what 
is certain is, that it will bring ns back to those of the 
Crusades. Cssar takes the cross for the Pope. Diex el voU. 
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The' Elysi^e has the faith, and the thirst also of the 
Templar. 

To enjoy and to live well, we repeat, and to consume the 
budget; to believe nothing, to take advantage of all; to com¬ 
promise nt once two sacred things, military honour and religious 
faith; to stain the altar with blood, and the standard with holy 
water; to make the soldier ridiculous, and the priest a little 
ferocious; to mix up with that great political swindle which he 
calls his power, the Church and the nation, and the conscience 
of the Catholic and the patriot. This is the system of Napo¬ 
leon the Little. 

All his acts, from the most enormous to the most peurile, 
from that which is hideous to that which is risible, are im¬ 
pressed with this double part. For instance, national solemni¬ 
ties are tiresome to him. The 94th February and the 4tli 
May; they revive disagreeable or dangerous recollections, 
which obstinately return at fi.xed periods. An anniversary is 
an intruder; we will therefore suppress anniversaries. So he 
it. We will keep but one f6te, our own. Wonderfully well. 
But with one f^te alone how are two parties to be satisfied ?— 
the soldier party and the priest party. The soldier party is 
Voltairian. Where Canrohert smiles Eianoey makes a face. 
What’s to 1)6 done ? i|You shall see. Your great jugglers are 
not to be embaiTassed by such a trifle. The Maniteur one fine 
morning dwlares that hereafter there will be no more than one 
national fete—the Iftth August. On this arises a semi- 
ofitcial commentary ; end the two masks pf the Dictator speak. 
Tire 15th August, says the Batapoil mouth—Saint Napo¬ 
leon’s day! The 15Ui August mys the mouth, the 

fdto of tlie Holy Virgin! On one side the tiiid December 
pufls out its cheeks, magnifies its voice, draws its great sabre 
and exclaims— taereblm, grumblers! Lot os cdl^iute the 
birth-day of Napoleon the Great! On the other, it casts down 
its eyes, m.-rkrt the sign of the cross; aud nutinbivs—My 
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very dear brothers, let us adore the sacred heart of the Virgin 
Maiy. 

The present Government is a hand stained with blood, which 
dips a finger in the holy water. 


XI. 


EECAPmjLAXrON. 

But we are asked—Are you not going a little too far ? Are 
you not unjust? Grant him something. Has he not to a 
certain extent “ made Socialismand the landed credit, the 
railroads, and the lowering of the funds are brought upon the 
carpet. 

We have already estimated these measures at their proper 
value; but, while we admit tliat this is “ Socialism,” we should 
be simpletons to ascribe the merit of them to M. Bonaparte. 
It is not he who has made Socialism, but time. 

A man is swimming against a rapid current; he struggles 
with unheard of eilurte, he strikes the wave with bis fist, his 
forehead, his shoulders, and his knee. You say lie will re- 
ascend the stream, but a momeut after you look, and he has 
gone down further. He is much lower jp the river than be 
was when he started. Without knowing, or even suspecting it, 
he loses ground at every effort he makes ; he fanci^ that he 
is stemming the torrent, hut it is sweeping lum away. He 
thinks he is advancing, hut he is falling back. Landod credit, 
as you say, lowering of the funds, as you say; M. Bonaparte 
has already made several of those decrees which you qualify as 
Socialist, and be will make more. M. Changamier, had be 
triumjdied instead of M. Bonaparte, would have done as much. 
Henry V.. should he return to-moirow, would do the same. 
The Emperor of Austria does it in Galitia, and the Emperor 
Nkholus in Lithuania. But after all, what does this prove ? 
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that torrent which is called Revolution, is stronger than 
this swimmer, who is called Despotism. 

But even this socialism of M. Bonaparte, what is it ? So¬ 
cialism ! I deny it. Hatred of the citizen class it may be, 
but not socialism. Look at tlie socialist ministry par excellence^ 
the ministry of agriculture and of commerce, be has abolished 
it. What ha.s he given you in compensation ? the ministry of 
police! The other socialist ministry is the ministiy of public 
instruction, and that is in dimger; one of these days it will be 
suppressed. The starting-post of socialism is education—^ia 
gratuitous and obiigatoiy teaching—is knowledge. To take 
the children and make men of them, and of Uie men to make 
citizens, intelligent, honest, useful, and happy citizens. The 
intellectual and the moral progress first, and the material pro¬ 
gress after. Tlie two first irresistibly, and of themselves, bring 
on the last. What does M. Bonaparte do ? He persecutes and 
stifles instruction everywhere. There is one pariah in France 
of the present day, and that is Uie schoolmaster. 

Have you ever reflected on what a schoolmaster really is— 
on that magistracy in whicli the tyrants of old took refuge, like 
criminals in the temple, as a place of asylum ? Have you ever 
thought of what that man is who teaches children? You go 
into the workshop ofgji wheelwright; he is making wheels and 
shafts, and you say lie is a useful man ; you enter the house of 
a weaver who is making cloth, and you say this is a valuable 
man; you visit the blacksmith's shop, where you find him 
making pick-axes, hammers, and ploughshares, and you say— 
this man is essential; you salute these men, these skilful 
labourers : you cuter the house of a schoolmaster, salute him 
more profoundly: do yob know what be is doing? he is manu¬ 
facturing minds. 

He is the wheelwright, the weaver, and the blacksmith of the 
work, in which he is aiding the views of Providence: the future. 

Well! Dow-a-dnys, thanks to the clerijsal redgning party; as 
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the schoolmaster miwt not be allowed to work for flusfatnre,-^ 
93 this future is to consist of darkness and brutishness, and not 
of intelligence and light,—do you wish to know in what manner 
this humble, though great magistrate, the schoolmaster, is 
made to operate ? The schoolmaster then serves at mass, sings 
in the choir, rings the vesper bell, arranges the seats, renews 
the bouquets before the sacred heart, furbishes the altar can¬ 
dlesticks, dnsts the tabernacle, folds the capes and the cha¬ 
subles, counts up and keeps in order the linen of the sacristy, 
puts oil in the lamps, beats the cushion of the confessional, 
sweeps out the church, and sometimes the parsonage-house; 
the remainder of his time, on condition that he does not pro¬ 
nounce either of these three words of the demon, country, 
republic, liberty, be may employ, if he thinks proper, in making 
little children spell their A, B, C. 

M. Bonaparte strikes at instruction at the same moment 
above and below: below to please the curates, above to pleas© 
the bishops. At the same time that he is trying to shut up 
the village school, he mutilates the college of France. He 
overturns with the same stick the professors’ chairs of Quinet 
and of Michelet. Some fine morning, he will issue a decree, 
declaring Greek and Latin to be under suspicion, and inter¬ 
dicting as much os he can to the inleliectual, all inter¬ 
course with the ancient poets and historians of Athens and 
of Borne, scenting in Eschylus and in Tacitus, a vague odour 
of demagogism. With a stroke of the pen, for instance, hO 
exempts all medical men from literary instruction, which is 
saying to Doctor Serres : We are dispensed, by decree, from team-' 
iny to read and write. 

New taxes, sumptuaiy taxes, vestiary taxes ,* nemo audeat 
eomedere preeter duo fereula cum potagio ; tax on the living, tax 
on :the dead, tax on successions; tax on carriages; tax on 
paper; Inravo! shout the Church party, no more books; tax.npbn 
degs, the collara will pay; tax upon senators, the armorial 
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bearings will paj. All diia will make me popular! says M. 
Bonaparte, rubbing his bauds. He is the socialist emperor, 
vociferate the trusty partizans of the faubourgs ; he is the 
Catholic emperor, murmur the sanctimonious in the sacristies. 
How happy he would be if he could pass in the latter for Con¬ 
stantine, and in the former for Babeuf! Watchwords are re¬ 
peated, adhesion is declared, enthusiasm spreads from one to 
another, the military school draws his cypher with bayonets and 
pistol-barrels, the Abbe Gaume and Cardinal Gousset applaud, 
his bust is crowned with flowers in the market-place, Nanterre 
dedicates rose bushes to him, social order is decidedly saved, 
property, family, and religion breathe again, and the police erect 
a statue to him. 

Of bronze? 

Fie! that may do for the uncle. 

Of marble! Tu et Pietbi et mper hanc pietram eedificubo 
effigiain nieam.* 

That which he attacks, that which be persecutes, that 
which they all persecute with him, and against which they aro 
enraged, which they wish to crash, to bum, to suppress, to des¬ 
troy, to anniliilate, is it this poor obscure man who is called 
primary instractor ? Is it this sheet of paper that is called a 
journal? Is it this bundle of leaves which is called a book? 

• We read in the Bonapwtist corraipondence:-—“The committee ap¬ 
pointed by the tmploye$ of the police prefecture, considers that bronze is 
not worthy to represent the image of the Prince : it will therefore lie execu¬ 
ted in marble; and it will be placed on a marble pedestal. The following 
inscription will be inlud in tlb beauty and richness of the stone. 'In 
memoiy of the oath of fidelity to the Prince President, taken by the «m- 
pht/ti of the prefecture of police, the 29th of May, 1852, before M. Pietri, 
prefect riF police.’ 

“The subscriptions of the ewpfojw*,'whose zeal it was necessary to 
moderate, will be apporUoned as follows-Chief of division lOfr., prin¬ 
cipal of an office 6fr,, tKphyt* at a salary of iSO^fr. 3fr., at ISOOfr. salary 
2fr. 60c., and finally at I200fr. salary 2fr. It Is calculated that this sub¬ 
scription will amount to upwards of 6000 fitanas.’’ 
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l6 it this macbiae of wood and iron ii» oalled a prera? 
No, it is thought, it is human reason, it is the nineteenth een* 
tury, it is Providence, it is the Deity himself! 

We who combat them are “ the eternal enemies of order.” 
We are—^for they don't yet consider the word to be used up- 
demagogues. 

In the language of the Duke of Alba, to believe in the 
sacredness of the human conscience, to resist the inquisition, 
to bravo the funeral pile for one’s faith, to draw the sword for 
one’s country, to defend one's worship, one’s city, one’s home, 
one's house, one’s family, and one’s God, was called mga- 
Imuiuim ; in the language of Louis Bonaparte, to struggle for 
freedom, for justice, for right, to fight in the cause of progress, 
of civilisation, of France, of humanity, to wish for the aboli* 
tioii of war, and of the penally of death, to look in a serious 
light on the fraternity of man, to believe in a sworn oath, to 
lake up arms for the constitution of one’s conntiy, and to 
defend the laws, tliis is called deniagogiam. 

The man is a demagogue in the nineteenth centuiy, who, 
iu the sixteenth would have been a vagabond. 

This being granted that tho dictionary of the Academy no 
longer exists, that it is ni^t at noonday, that a cat is no 
longer called rat, and that Bmnche is no longer called a knave, 
that justice is a chimera, that history is a dream, that the 
Prince of Orange was a vagabond, and the Duke of Alba a 
just man, that Louis' Bonaparte is identical with Napoleon 
the Great, that they who have violated the Constitution are 
saviours, and that they who defended it are brigands,—^in a 
word that human probity is dead: if this be so, then I admire 
this government. It works well. It is a model of its species. 
It compresses, it represses, it oppreasra, it imprisoiB, it exiles, 
it shoots down with grapS'Shot, it exterminates, and it even 
“ pardons 1” It exhibits its anthority with cannon-balls, and 
its clemency with the flat of the sabre. . 
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At joax pleasure, repeat some brsve ioemrigibles uf the ex¬ 
party of oi^r, be indignant, rail, stigmatise, despise t», 'tis all 
the same to u^, stability is our motto! All these things put 
together constitute, after all, a solid government. 

Solid! We have already explomed mirselves on this 
solidity. 

Solid! 1 admire this solidity. If it mned journals upon 
France, for two days only, on the morning the third no¬ 
body would any longer know what bad beoome of M. Louis 
Bonaparte, 

No matter; this man is a weight upon the whole age, he 
disfigures the nineteenth century, and there will be in this 
century, perhaps, two or three years upon which it will be 
recognised, ly some ignoble trace or other, that Louis Bona¬ 
parte was then in existence. 

This person, we grieve to say it, is now the question tliat 
occupies all mankind. 

At certain epoclis in history, the whole human race, from 
all points of the earth, fix their eyes upon some mysterious 
spot whence it would seem that universal destiny was about to 
issue. There have been hours when the world has looked 
towards the Vatican,—Gr^ory VIL and Leo X. occupied 
therein the pontifical throne; other times, when it has contem¬ 
plated the Lonvre,—Philip Augustus, Louis IX-, Francis L, 
and Henri IV. were there; Saint-Just,—Charles V. was dream¬ 
ing of it; Windsor,—Elizabeth the great, reigned there; Ver¬ 
saces,—Louis XIV. shone there in the midst of stars; the 
Kremlin,—^it afforded a glixiq)se of Peter the Groat; Potsdam,— 
Frederidc II. was closetted there with Voltaire. At present, 
history bow thy head, the whole universe regards the Elysee. 

This species of bastard-gateway, guarded by two sentiy- 
boxes painted on is&vass, st the extremity of the Faubouig 
Saint Hontne, is the object towards wbidi the yes of the civi¬ 
lized world are now tamed with a s<^ of prdEbond anxiety 
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Ah! what can be the nature of that place, whence no idea has 
issued that has not been a snare, no action that has not been a 
crime ? Wliat can be the nature of that place wherein reside 
all sorts of impudence, with erery sort of hypocrisy ? Wliat 
sort of place can it be where the bishop elbows the fislifag 
on the staircase, and, as it was a hundred years ago, salutes 
her down to the ground; where Samuel Bernard laughs in a 
comer with Laubardemont; into which Escobar enters, arra- 
in-ami, with Guzman d’Alfarache; where, frightful rumour, in 
a thicket of the garden, they dispatch, it is said, men with the 
bayonet whom they dare not bring to trial; where a man is 
lieard to say to a female who is weeping and interceding: " I 
forget our loves, and you must overlook my hatred ?” What 
sort of a place can it bo where the orgies of 1852 intrude upon 
and dishonour the mourning of 1H15! where Cesarion, with 
his arms crossed, or his liands behind his back, walks under 
those very trees, and in those veiy alleys still haunted by the 
indignant phantom of Cmsar ? 

This place is the stain of Paris; this place is the pollution 
of the ago; tliis gate, whence issue all sorts of joyous sounds, 
flourishes of trumpets, music, laughter, tuid the jingling of 
glasses; this gate saluted during the day by the battalions 
which pass; ill uminated at night; all grandly open with insolent 
confidence; is a sort of public insult always present. There is 
the centre of the world’s shame. 

Alas! what is France dreammg about? We must certainly 
awake this slumbering nation, we must take it by tho arm, wo 
must shalce it. we must speak to it; we must walk through its 
fields, enter its villages, go into its barracks, speak to the sol¬ 
dier who no longer knows wliat he is doing, speak to the 
labourer who has in his cabin an engraving of flic Emperor, 
and who, for that reason, votes for eveiything they ask; wo 
must remove the radiant phantom that dazzles their eyes; the 
whole of this situation is nothing hut an immense and a fatal 
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delusion. We must dispel this delusion: probe to tlie bottom, 
disabuse the people,—the country people above all,—excite 
them, agitate them, stir them up. show them the empty houses, 
the yawning graves, and make them touch with theii' finger 
the tangible horror of this regime. The people are good and 
honest, they will comprehend. Yes, peasant, there are two, the 
great and the little, the illustrious'ahd the infamous,—Napo¬ 
leon and Napoleon! 

Let us sum up this government. Who is at the Elys6e 
and at the Tuileries? Crime. Who is established at the 
Luxembourg ? Baseness. 'Wlio at the Palais Bourbon ? Im¬ 
becility. Who at the Palais d'Orsay ? Corruption. Who at 
the Palais de JusticePrevarication. And who are in the 
luisons, in the fortresses, in the cells, in the caseinates, in the 
hulks at Lamhessa, at Cayenne, and in exile ? Law, honour, 
intelligeoico, liberty, and right. 

Oh I ye proscribed, what do you complain of? You occupy 
the noble ppsition. 
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THE CRIME. 


Extract from ah nnpiibliislicil work, entitle*! the " Crime of December 3»rf,” 
By Victor Hugo, 


But this government, this hon-ible, hypocritical, and stupid 
government,—this goverment which makes us hesitate between 
a laugh and a sob,—this constitution of the gibbet on which all 
our liberties are hung,—this great universjil sutfrage and this 
little universal suffrage, the first naming the president, and 
the other the legislators; the little one saying to the great 
one: Monaeipieiir, accept these wUlions, and tho great one 
saying to the little one: Be assured oj my consideration Jor 
you, —this Senate,—this Council of State—whence do they all 
spring ? Good Heavens! are we already gone so far that it 
is necessary to remind the reader of the source ? 

Whence does this government spring? Look! It is still 
running—it is still smoking ! It is blood ! 

The dead are far away, the dead are dead. 

Ah! it is a horrible question to put, but is it possible that 
we no longer think of this ? 

Is it possible that,—because we still eat and drink; that 
because the coachmakers’ trade is flourishing; because, yon, 
navigator, have work in the Bois de Boulogne; because you, 
mason, gain, forty sous a-day at the Louvre; because you. 
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l»nker, have made money by the Austrian metallics, or by a 
loan of the house of Hope and Co.; ^cause the titles of uobi* 
lity are restored; because s person can now be called Monsieur 
le Comte or Madame la Duchesse ; because religious processions 
traverse tlie streets on the occasion of the Fdte-Dieu; because 
people take their pleasure; becaiuse they are inewy; because the 
walls of Paris are covered with bills of fetes and theatres,—^is 
it possible that, because this is the case, men forget that there 
are corpses lying beneath ? 

Is it possible that because men’s daughters have been to 
the ball at the Ecole Militaire,—because they Jreturned home 
with dazzled eyes, aching heads, tom dresses and faded 
bouquets,—because, throwing themselves on their couches, they 
liBve dozed off to sleep, and dreamt of some handsome officers, 
—is it possible that, because this is the case, we should no 
longer remember that under the turf beneath our feet, in an 
obscure grave, in a deep pit, in Uie inexorable gloom of death, 
there lies a crowd tlmt is still, icy-cold and terrible : a multi¬ 
tude of human beings already become a shapeless mass, de¬ 
voured by the worm, consumed by corruption, and beginning to 
be confounded by the earth around them—a multitude of 
human beings whQ existed, worked, thought, and loved—^who 
had the right to live, and who were murdered'? 

Ah 1 if men recollect this no longer, lot us recal it to the 
minds of those who are thus forgetful! Awake, you who 
sleep 1 The d^ are about to pass before your eyes. 
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TBE C81MEDECSMB.ER 2KD. 


THE DAY OF TEE 4ra DBCllIBEE. 


THE COUP d’etat AT BAT. 


I. 

“ The resistance had assumed noexpected proportions. 

“The combat had become meiiaoing; it was no longer a 
combat, but a battle which was banning in every direcUen. 
At the Elysee, and the different mhustries, people began to 

• B7 VicTOB Hnoo. This work wUI be pnldiibed ehiHilj!, It mil 
f<ani a complete ac^nt of tbe in&moos ereiit of 19 ^ 1 . A large portioo 
of it is already wrltien, and the aathor is notr engaged itt eoilcftting aMl»- 
rials for the rest. 

He thinks it right that he shodd enter at onoe into certain detuls 
cranected with this book, which be lias nndertdten as a duty. 

The aether most do himself the jnstiee to eey that, while writi^ tine 
aeooBnt;«!>dtoaBstere occupation ef l!d 8 '.exih!,->he dways ke^a^ view the 
heavy seiqpowiMi^ attached to Uie offices of the historiaa. 

lYhenb^'iecoiiirt is published, it wUl certaudj gimrueto doknt and 
nonimms objections-; hot this the anther ei^wcts, for a wiker easnot oat 
with imponity into the flesh of acontent{Nnai7oriine>~wluoh mnw, toi^ fcr 
the moment is all-powerfuL But howenr ^s inqrH<u>d despite of all 
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tiH^,pale,; they had wislied for barricades, and they had .got 
them. 

olgeotiosil, whether of an interested nature or iwt, in order that the reader 
niay he enabled to estimate them at their proper value beforehand, the 
an&or is of o{dn!on that it is incumbent on him, id this plac^, to e^^lain 
in what manner and with what a serupuloas r^ard to trirth this history, 
will be written, or, to speak more correctly, tins judicial report of crime 
will be drawn up. 

Hiis account of the proceedings of the 2nd Decemlwr will contain,- 
beaideatiie general facts, of which no one is ignorant, a large number of 
unknown circumstances, which will lie publislicd for tlw first time, '^e 
author has himself seen, touched, traversed many of the parts of which 
he can say, qvaque ipse vidi et quorum pars fui. The members of the 
B^mblicon who conducted themselves with such intrepidity, witnessed 
thm facta as he did, and their testimtuiy will not tail him. With regard to 
the rest of .the work, the author has adopted the idan of a strict criminal 
enquiry; he has, so to say, constituted himself the judge, and cited history 
to appear at the bar. Each actor in the drama, each combatant, each 
viotim, each witness has come and given his testimony belbre him; in 
evffly case where the facts were doubtful, he has confronted the different 
accounts, and, when necessary, the different persons. In general, historians 
speak to facts that aro dead, they touch them with their rod in the tomb 
and make them rise in order to question them. The auUior of the present 
work, however, spoke to facts still living. 

In this numner, all the details of the 2nd December have pa^d 
before hU onm eyes; he has noted them ail down, he has weighed thOTi 
all, and not one has escaped him. History may complete his account, 1^ 
cannot invalidate it the magistrates were wanting intlieir duty, and he 
ondertook their office. When direct testimony from the mouths of the 
parties ctmeemed foiled him, he despatched, what may strictly i>e termed 
oommissions of enquiry, to the seene of action. He could name many a 
fact for which he drew up a series of the most aearehing questions, all of 
which werefonswered wito scrupulous minuteness. 

Ho repeats it s he submitted the events of the 2nd December to a 
long and severe eiutmination. He caiyiad the torch as for, and he helu it 
ns much in advance of him Us he could. Thanks to this investigation he 
has in-his possession nearly two hundred written accounts on whiw ms 
book will be founded. There is not a single fact in all his wrotiv^ do 
which, when the book » published, the author caunot add a name. Die 
reader will easily appreciate the amor’s motive for not doing so at pre¬ 
sent ! nay, n^e tlian this, he will understand wliy the author sometimes 
snbstUutes fw proper names, and even certain places, other designat ions as 
little transparent ns possibl^ hi presence of the pcosaiptions yet hanging 
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“All the centre of Paris was becoming covered witll' 
barricades, thrown up at a minute’s notice; the quarters thus 
barricaded, formed a sort of immense trapezium, between the 
Halles and the Hue llambuteau on one side, and the Boulevard 
on the other; bounded on the east bj the ilue du Temple, 
and on the west 1^ the Eue Mmtmartre. This vast net work 
of streets, cut in all directions by redoubts and retrenchments, 
assumed every hour a more terrible aspect, and was becoming 
a kind of fortress, 'riie combatants of the barricades poshed 
the licad quaters of their advance posts, as for as the quays. 
Outside the trapezium, which we have just mentioned, the 
barricades extended, as we have said, some distance up the 
Faubourg St. Martin, and to the neighbourhood of the canal. 
The quarter of the schools, whither the Committee of Resis¬ 
tance had despatched the representative De Flotte, had risen 
more generally than they had done the evening before; the 
suburbs were begining to grow e.\cited; the dnxms wore be- 

over men’s heads, lie has no wish to funnsh 3L Bonaparte with n rap- 
plemeutary li.st. 

It is ino.st true that the author is not in this account of the Snd 
December, any more tlian in the work which lie now publishes, “ imiwrlinl,” 
to adopt the common expression men use when they wish to praise an his¬ 
torian. Impartiality! thou strange virtue, which I'ncitus never possessed. 
Woe to iiim who uan remain impartial ixiiiire the bleeding wounds of 
liberty! In present of the event of December, 3851, the author itsds all 
Immiin nature rise in his breast; he dues not try to conceal it, and the 
reader cannot help perceiving it in reading his work. But with him bis 
passion lor truth eiiuals his passion for right. An indignant man ihics not 
lie. Iti citing, therefore, a few pages from this history of thu 2iid 
December, he cleoinres that the work will be written in tlio manner just 
tlescribed, and in the limits of the strictest reality. 

We think that it will be u-seful for us, at this e^Kxih, to select fur pub- 
lioation a chapter which, we bcKere, will strike every mind on account of 
its mtsting a new light upon the “saccess’’ of M. Bonaparte, 'i'banks to 
the silence on certain points of tlte official historiugrtq)heni of the 2nd 
December, the pubho is not aware how nearly the «os;> d cianaisearriett, 
wriiilo they ore entiiwly ignorant by what meaiw it was saved. iVe liiU 
give the reader on oocoimt of tins partioffiai^ fart. 
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ginning to beat to Arms at the BatignoUes; Madier;# Montjau 
vr*B agitating BelleTilk; while tluee enormous bamcadcs were 
inooaneof constraction^attheChape11e>Sai]it>I)eai8.. lathe 
business streets, the citbeas ^raare deliTering «p their muskets, 
aad the women were making lint All it g<nag on well! Baris 

is np! exclaimed B-, to us, as he entered the Committee 

of Kesistance with a face radiant whh joy.* iFresh intelli" 
gence reached us erery iustant; all the permanent committees 
of the diS»ent quarters, had placed themselree in communica¬ 
tion with us. Ihe members cd the committee deliberated 
with ohe another, and issued order, [and instructicais for the 
combat in every diredion. Victory seemed ces'tain! There 
was a moment of enthusiasm and joy when all these men, 
still standing between Hfe and deatli, embraced each other. 
* At present,' exclaimed Jules Faviw, ‘ let hut a re^ment 
turn, or a legion appear and Louis Bonaparte is lost,’ ‘ To¬ 
morrow, the Bepuldic will be at the Hotel de Ville! ’ said 
Michel (de Bourges). All was ferment, all was excitement; 
in the most peaceAil quarters of the town the proclamations 
were tom down, and the ordinances defaced, in the Eue 
Beaubourg, the women cried from the windows to the men 
employed in erecting a barricadf^, 'courage 1 ’ The t^^^ation 
reached the Faubourg Saint Germain. At the Hotel of the 
Bue de Jerusalem, which is the centre of that great cobweb 
that the police spreads over Baris, emyooe trembled: their 
tdiiietywas immense fat they saw the po 88 ilHUt 7 of the Be- 

* A CiOiimiittee of Bonstanoe dititged with task‘<^ centraligil^ tiie 
aetitiw sad dheeihg the aombri, fand been named on tiae evening of the 
fad Doawdber, hr tim members of the Left, assembly at the house of 
tlst rmreaentstive La^ Qnai Jemmappes, Bo. i Ihis bbin^tfee, which 
wi|8 obliged to change its retreat twenty-seven times in few days ; and 
wWch, so to «ay» std: nigM and day, aid not oease to aet for a alngle 
inatant 'daritig the various the en^ fttat, wm eomposed of tiie 

representatives ^Carnot, De Flotte, JuIesFavre; MadierdeMotftjao,’Mudie] 
(die Benirges) ^hoelcher, and Victor Hugoi < . - , 
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public being triampbant. In the conrVyards, in the bureaus^ 
and in the passages, the clerks, and 8ergentS'de>vi}le, began 
to talk to one another wth aflFectionate regret for Gauasithere. 

If one can believe wh&t has oozed out from this den, ihe 
prefect Maupas, who had been so warm in the cause the even¬ 
ing before, and was put forward so odiously, began to back out 
and lose courage. It seemed as if bo were listening vith 
terror to the noise made by the tide of insurrection—rof tbo 
holy and legal insurreotion of right—which was rising to high 
water-mark. He stammered and hesitated while the word of 
command died away upon his tongue. “ That poor young man 
has got the cholic," said the former prefect. Curlier, on leaving 
him. In tliis state of consternation, Maupas clung to Morny- 
The electric telegraph maintained a perpetual dialogue from 
the prefecture of police to the ministry of the interior, aiidi 
from the ministry of tlie interior to the prefecture of police^ 
Every piece of news of a more than oidinarily alarming kind, 
all the signs of panic and confusion kept arriving one after the 
other from the prefect to the ministers. Momy, who was less 
frightened, and who is, nt least, a man of sense, received all 
these shocks in his cabinet. It is reported that at the first com¬ 
munication be said: * Maupas is ill,’ and to the quei^ioa; ‘ What 
is to he done,’ replied by the telegraph; ‘ Go to bed!’ to the 
second question he still replied; ‘ Go to bedl’ and, at the third, 
losing all patience he answered.: ‘ Go to bed and be d—d 1’ 

"The zeal of the govermnent agents was fast giving wiy 
and beginnuig to change sides. An individual of great intre¬ 
pidity, who had been despatched by the committee of resis¬ 
tance to raise the faubourg, Saint-Marceau was arrested in. the 
Buie des Fossbs-Saiut-Victor, with his pockets filled iritii the 
proohuoatieos and decrees of the Left. He was iihihediatdy 
marched off ia the direction of the prefecture of police. Ste 
expected 'to be shot. As the escort was condu^ng him 
prisoner was passing before the Morgue bn ibe Quai Saint- 
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Michel, ispqie mijwkeHhots were beard in the Citb. The 
sergent-de-ville at the head of the escort seud to the soldiers: 

‘ Go back to yoar guard-house; I will take care of the pri¬ 
soner.’ As soon as the soldiers were gone, he oit the cords with 
which the prisoner’s hands were fasteaaed, and said to him: 

‘ Go, I will save your life. Do not forget that it was I who set 
you at liberty. Look at me well that you may know me again.’ 

“ The principal military accomplices in the drama held a 
council together. The question was discussed whetlier it was 
not necessary for Louis Bonaparte to quit the Faubourg Saint- 
Honorfe immediately, and remove either to the Invalides or to 
the Palace of the Luxembourg; two places, which, in a strategical 
point of view, are more easy to defend against any sudden 
attack than the Elys^e. Some preferred the Invalides and 
others the Luxembourg, and the subject was' one wliich gave 
rise to an altercation between two generals. 

“ It was at this moment that tlie ex-King of Westphalia, 
<T4rome Bonaparte, seeing that .the cowp d'etat was tottering to 
its ruin, and having some care for the morrow, wrote hi.s 
nephew the following significant letter:— 

“ My dear Nephew,—The blood of Frenchmeh has been 
spilt; stop its effusion by a serious appeal to the people. Your 
sentiments are not rightly underetood. Your second proclama¬ 
tion, in which you speak of the plebiscitism is Iwidly received 
by the people, who do not look upon it as re-establishing the 
ri^t of suffrage. Their liberty possesses no guarantee if 
there is not au Assembly to contribute to the constitution of 
the Bepublk. The army, has the upper band. Now is the 
moment to complete a material victory by a moral victory', and 
that whmh a government cannot do when beaten, it ought to 
do when vid^rioas. After destroying the old |wnies, bring 
about tbt^n'estoratitm of the people; proclaim that free $nd 
universal suffrage, acting in harmony With the ^atest liberty. 
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^udl name the President and the Comtihient AssemUy to safe 
and restore'the Bepnblie. 

“ It is in the nwne and manory of my brother, and sharing 
his horror for cml war that I now write to you; trust my long 
experiaico, and remember that France, Europe, and posterity 
will be'called on to judge your conduct. 

“ Your affectionate uncle, 

" Jebome Boi^apaute.” 

On the Place de la Madeleine, the two representatives, 
Fabvier and Crestin met and accosted one another. GenerM 
Fabvier directed his colleaguo’s attention to four pieces of 
cannon which, tuniing in an opposite direction to that they had 
befoi'o been pursuing, left the Boulevard and galloped off 
towards the Elysee. “ Cun tho Elysee already be obliged to 
stand on the defensive?” said tho General. Crestin, pointing 
to tlie facade of tho palace of the Assembly, on the other side 
the Place, de la Eevolution, replied:—“ General, to-morrow we 
we shall be there.” From some giirrets that look out upon the 
stable-yard of the Elysee, three travelling carriages were 
observed from an early hour in the morning, with the horses 
put to, tlic luggage packed on the top, and the postillions, in 
their saddles ready to start. 

“ The impulsion was really given, the movement of rage 
and hatred was becoming universal, and the emp d'itat 
appeared lost; one shock more and Louis Bonaparte would 
have fallen. Had the day but ended os it began, all would 
liave been over. The coup d'itat w&a approaching a state 
despair. The hour for the most fearftd measures sms eome. 
What did he intend doing? It was necessary that be should 
sU'ike some great Mow, some unexpected blow, some teniUe 
blow. He was reduced to this altemative; he was Seemed to 
perish, Of. to save jbimself by a, frightful expedient. 
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“Xoms Bonaparte had not quitted the Elys^e. He occupied 
a cabinet on the ^ound floor, near the splendid saloon, 
where, when he was a child in 1816, he had been present at 
the second abdication of Napoleon. He was there alone; 
orders had been given that no one should bo allowed to have 
access to him. From time to time the door was opened a little, 
and the grey hair of General Eoguet, his aide-de-camp, ap¬ 
peared. The General was the only person who was allowed 
to open this door and enter the room. The General brought 
the news, which was becoming every instant more and more 
alarming, and ho frequenly terminated what he had to say with 
the words: ‘ Matters are not going well,’ or ‘ Matters arc 
going badly.’ After he had finished, Louis Bonaparte, who 
was seated with his elbows on a table and his feet upon the 
fire-dogs, before a large fire, turned his bead half round on the 
hack of his chair, and, with the most phlegmatic voice, and 
without any apparent emotion, invariably answered in fire four 
following words: ‘ O’t’ou execute nm ordres,’ (let them exe¬ 
cute my orders.) The last time that General Eoguet entered 
the room iu this manner with bad news, it was nearly one 
o’clock. Ho himself has related these details, to tho honoui- 
of his master’s calmness- He told tho prince that the barri¬ 
cades in the centre of the town still held out, and were increas¬ 
ing iu number; that on the Boulevards the cries of ‘ Down 
with the dictator,* (he did not dare say, ‘ Down with Sou- 
louque,’) and hisses everywhere hailed the troops as they 
passed by; that before the Galerio Jouffroy on adjutant-major 
had been pursued by the crowd, and that at the comer of tho 
Cafe Cardinal a captain of the staff had been tom from his 
horse. Louk Bonaparte half rose up from his chair, and look¬ 
ing fixedly at the General, calmly said to him: ‘ Veiy well, 
let Saint-Amaud be told to execute my drders.’ 

“ What were these orders?' 

“ We shall see. 
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Here w pause to collect all our strength of mind, and 
the nans^r lays doim his pen with a kind of hesitation and 
agony. We are approaching the abominable events of that 
mournful day, the 4th ; we are approaching that monstrous 
fact from which arose the success of the coup-d'etat dripping 
TOth blood. Wears about to unveil the most horrible tiling 
ever premeditated by Lpuis Bonaparte; we are about to reveal, 
tell, narrate, and describe that which all the historiographer's 
of the 2nd December have concealed; that which General 
Magnan carefully omitted irr his report; that which, even at 
Paris, the place where these things were witnessed, men scarcely 
dare to whisper to each other. We are about to eirter on the 
horrible. 

“ Tho 2nd December is a crime covered with darkness, 
a coffin, closed and silent, but from the cracks in which streams 
of blood gush forth. 

“ We will now lift the coffin-lid. 


11 . 

“ From an early hour in the morning, for here,—and we 
especially point out the fact,—there is most incontestible proof 
of a premeditated plan; from an early hour in the morning, 
strange notices liad been posted up at the comers of all the 
streets; we have copied these notices, and our readers must 
remember tlrem. During sixty years that tlie coanous of 
revoluticBM' have, on certain days, boomed through Paris, and 
that the government, when menaced, has had recourse to des¬ 
perate measures, nothing had ever been seen like these notices. 
They infoizned the hihabttants that all crowds, no matter of 
what kind, would be dispersed by armed force, icithout any 
previous warning whatever, Xn Paris, the metropolk of civili¬ 
zation, people do not easily beheve that a man wUl push his 
crime to extremities; aol, therefore, these niBices had been 
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looked upon as a means of intimidation that was hideous and 
savage, bat, at the same time, almost ridicaloas. 

“The public were wrong. These noUces contained the 
very germ of Louis Bonaparte’s plan. They were seriously 
meant. 

“One word on what is about to be the stage for the 
unheard-of drama, prepared and perpetrated by the man of 
Decemb^. 

“ From the Madeleine to the Fauljourg PoissonniSre, the 
Boulevard was unobstructed; from the theatre of the Gymuase 
to the theatre of the Porte Saint-Martin it was barricaded. 
This was the case with the Ptue de la Lune and all the streets 
which bound, or debouch upon, the Porte Saint-Denis and the 
Porto Saint-Maitin. Beyond the Porte Saint-Martin the 
Boulevard was again free as fai’ as the Bastile, with the ex¬ 
ception of a single barricade, which had been begun opposite 
the Chateau d'Eau. Between the Porto Saiut-Denis and the 
Porte Saiut-Martin, seven or eight re<loubls crossed the road 
at a certain distance from each other. A square of fom* barri¬ 
cades shut in the Porte Saint-Denis. Of these four barricades, 
that one which looked towards the Madoleine, and which was 
destined to receive the first shock of the troops, bad been con¬ 
structed at the culminating point of the Boulevard, with its 
left extremity resting on the angles of the Rue de la Luue, 
and its right upon the Rue Mazagran. Four omnibuses, 
five waggons for removing furniture, the little house of the 
inspector of hackney coaches, which had been thrown dowai, 
the Vespasian columns, which had been broken up, the public 
stjats of the Boulevards, the flt^-stones of the steps of the 
Rue de la Lane, the entire iron balustrade of the pavement, 
which had been wrenched from its place at a smgle effort by 
tlie formidable hand of the crowd—such were the objects 
heaped together, but which w^ hardly sufficient to block up 
the Boulevard, which, at th& pokt, is very broad. There 
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were m, paving-stenes, as the road is macadamised. The 
barricade did uot even extend from one side of the Boulevard 
to the other, but-left a large open space near the Rue de 
Mazagrun,, tvhere there was a house in course of erection. 
Observing this gap, a well-dressed young man got upon tho 
scaffolding, and, (luite unaided, witirout tho lea-st hurrj’, ui 
oven taking his cigar from his nioutli. cut the cords of the 
scalFoldiug. The people at the surrounding windows laughed, 
and applauded, him. An iiistont afterwards tho scalfoUliug 
gave way in a single mass, and with a loud noi.se. This com¬ 
pleted the barvica<lo. 

“ 'While this redoubt was being completed, some twenty 
jiersous entered the theatre of the Gymnasc by tho stage-door. 
A few nioraeats afterwards they come out again with some 
muskets and a drum winch they had found iu the wardrobe, 
and which were a part of what, in the theatrical language, is 
termed “ tlu; pro])crtie.s." One of tho men took the drum and 
(.•ominiMicod l)cati)ig to anus. Tho others, throwing down tho 
Vespasian columns, tilting up carriages on one side, tearing 
Idinds, tuid shutters off ilioir hinges, and heaping a number of 
idd si.-oues ii’piiii oaeli other, emistruetttd, ojtposite the guard- 
Jiouso of the Beulcvavd Bonnc-Nouvelle, a littlo barricade ns a 
sort of advanced post, or r.ather ti luuet which commanded the 
Boulevards roissounihre and hfirntmartrc as well as the Rue 
Hauteville. The military had already evacuated the guard¬ 
house in the morning. The flag was taken from tho guard¬ 
house and plimted uiton the barricade. It is tliis same flag 
which was afterw'ards declared by the newspapers of the coup 
d’etat to have been a ‘ red flag.’ 

“ Some fifteen men took up their position at this advanced 
post They had muskets, but no cartridges, or, at most, very 
few. Behind them, the large barricade, which covered the 
Porte Saint-Martin, was held by about a hundred combatants, 
in the midst fd whom were observed two women and an old 
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man vrith white hair. In his left hand he held a stick, on 
which he supported himself, and, in bis right, he grasped a 
musket. One of these two women wore a sabre suspended to 
a cross-belt. While helping to tear up the railing that ran 
along the side of the pavement, she severed three fingers of 
her right hand with the sharp edge of an iron bar. She 
showed the wound to the crowd, and as she did so, cried: 
‘ Vive la Repvhlique !' The other woman had ascended to the 
top of the barricade, whence, leaning on the flag-staff", and 
escorted by two men in blouses, who were armed with muskets 
and presented arms, she read aloud the call to arms issued by 
the Representatives of the Left. The crowd chipped their hands. 

“ All this occurred between twelve and one o’tdocJc in the 
(lay. An immense number of people on this side the h.irricades, 
covered the pa\oment on both sides the Boulevards; in some 
places they were silent; in others, they cried; ‘Down with 
Soiilouque! Down wiUi the traitor! ’ 

“ From time to time, some mournful processions traversed 
the multitude; they consisted of files of closed litters ciu-ried 
along by hospital men and soldiers. At their head marched 
men, holding in their hands long polos, at the end of which 
hung blue placards, on which was inscribed, in large letters: 
Sef-vieeqf the MiUtary Hospitals. On the curtains of the littere; 
Wounded. Ambulance. The weather was gloomy and wet. 

“ At this time there was a great number of persons at the 
Coiu'se. On all the walls hill-stickers were posting up hills, 
lannounciug the adhesion of the departments to the coup d'etat. 
Even the stockbrokers, while trying to hull the market, 
laughed and shrugged up their .shoulders at these bills. 
Suddenly, a well-known speculator, who had for two days been 
a great admirer of the coup d'itat, made his appearance, pale 
and breathless, like a fugitive, and exclaimed: ‘ They are 
ftrihg grape on the Boulevards. 

“ We will now describe what was going on there. 
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“ A little after oue o'clock, a quarter of an hour after the 
last order given by Louis Bonaparte to General Uoguot, the 
whole length of the Bouleviirds, from the Madeleine, was 
suddenly covereil with cavalry and infantry. Almost the 
whole of Carrclet’s division, composed of the five brigades ('f 
Coite, Tlonrgon, Canrobert, Dulac. and Ileiboll, and j)reHenting 
a lotal of si.vteen thousand four Immlred and ten men, had 
taken up their position, and extended themselves in echelons 
from tho Hue de Paix to the Faubourg I’oissonuiere, Fa<di 
brigade had its artillery with it. Eleven pieces of cannon 
were eountcil on the Boulevard Poisoimiere .alone. Two of 
the cannons, with their mtizzles turned different ways, had 
been pointed at tho ends of tho line Montmartre and Faubourg 
IMontmartre resjx^ctively; no one knew why, as neither the 
street nor the Faubourg presented even the appearanc(! of a 
barricade. Tlie spectators, who crowded the pavement and 
the windows, looked with affright at all these cannons, sabres, 
and bayonets, which thus blocked up the street. 

‘ The troops were laughing and chattitig,’ says one 
witness. Another witness says, ‘ The soldiers had a stninge 
look about them.’ Most of them were leaning ujion their 
muskets, avith the hutt-end upon the ground, and seemed 
nearly falling from fatigue, or something else. One of those 
old officers who are accustomed to read a soldier’s thoughts iu 
bis eyes, General ——, said, as he passed the Cafe l-'rascati. 

‘ Tliey are drunk.’ 

“ There were jjpw some indications of what w.as about to 
happen. 

“ At ont! moment, when the crowd was crying to the troops— 

‘ Vive la RcpuhUqve!’ ‘Down with Louis Bonaparte!' one of 
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the oflloers was heard to say, in a low voice—‘ C«ci. va tournir 
a la. charcuterie! (we shall soon have a little to do in the 
pork-Lutchering line). 

“ A battalion of infantry debouches from the Rue Richelieu. 
Ikfore the Cafe Cardinal it is greeted by a nnnnivnons cry of 
‘Five h, Repulliqve !' A literary man, the editor of a Con- 
seiTative paper, who happened to he on tlie spot, adds the 
words—‘ Down vnth Stnibrntpie! ’ The officer of the staff, 
who commanded the detachment, makes a blow at him with 
his sitbre. TJie journalist avoided the blow, and the sabre 
cuts in two one of tho small trees on the Boulevards. 

“ As the 1st Regiment of Lancers, commanded by Colonel 
Rochefort, catno up opposite the Rue Taitbout, a numerous 
crowd covered the pavement of tbe Boulevards. This crowd 
was composed of some of the inhabitants of that quarter of the 
town, of merchants, artists, journalists, and even several young 
mothors, loading their cliildi'en by the hand. As the regiment 
was passing hy, men and women,—eveiy one, in fact,—cried : 

‘ Fire la Coustllutioii! ’ ‘ Five la Loi!' ‘ Five la Refublique !' 
Colonel Rochefort, the same pomon who had pre.sided at the 
Imquet. given on the :>lsf Octohob, 1851, at the Eeole 
iNUiitaire, by the ISt Regiment of Lane'ffitg, to the 7th Regi¬ 
ment of Lancers,—and who, at this b.anqnet, had proposed ns 
a toast—‘ Priuee Louis Ivapolepn, the chief of the State, tho 
jaji-sonification of lliat order of which we are the defenders!’— 
this colonel, on heaving tlie crowd utter the above cry, wbich 
was perfectly legal, spurred his horse into tho midst of tho 
crowd, through all tho chaiiw on the pavement, while tho 
Lancers precipitated themselves after him, and men, women, 
and children were indiscriminately cut dowm. ‘ A great number 
remained dead onihe spot,’ says a defender of the e<mp d'itat; 
and then adds—‘ It was dune in a moment.’ * 

" About two o’clock, Wo howitzers were pbiated at tho 

• Captain Maadoif, “RemUttlm MilHMre dti DecenArt," p. 217, 
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extremity of the Boulevard Poissonniiire, at a hundred and 
fifty paces from the little advanced barricade of the guard-house 
oil the Boulevard Bonue-Nouvelle. While placing the guns in 
their proper position, two of tlie artillerymen, who are not often 
guilty, of a false manoeuvre, broke the pole of a caisson. 
' Don't yoHsee they are drunk I' exclaimed a man of* the lower 
c]asse.s. 

“ At half-past two. for it is necessary to follow the progress 
of this hideous drama minute by minute, aiul step by step, the 
firing commenced before the barricade, but it was languid and 
almost seemed as if done for aniusomont only. The chief 
olHcers appeared to bo thinking of anything hut a combat 
We shall soon see, however, of what they wore thinking. 

“ The lirst cannon hall, badly aimed, passed above all the 
barricades and killed a little boy at the Chateau d’Enu as ho 
was procuring water from the basin. 

“ The shops were shut, as were also almost all the windows. 
There was, however, one window left 0 ])en on an up 2 >er story' 
in the house at the corner of the liuc du Sentier. Tho prin¬ 
cipal mass of mere sj)eetators wera still on the southern sidb of 
tlic street.' It was an ordinary erbwd-and nothing more,—men, 
women, children, ,aud old i)oople who looked upon tho languid 
attack and defence of the bariicade as a sort of sham fight. 

“ TJiis banicade served as a sjiectacle until the moment 
anived for making it a pretext. 


IV. 


“ The solders had been skirmislung ip ihis manner^ and 
the defenders of the barricade returning their fire, fat about a 
quarter of hou^ without any q»e being wounded on eitber 
side, when, suddenly, as if by the agency of electricity, an ex- 
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traordinafy aufl terrible movement was observed in'the infantry 
first, and then in the cavalry. The troops suddenly faced 
about. 

“ The historiographers of the coup d'etat have asserted that 
a shot, directed against the soldiers, was fired from the window 
which had remained open at the comer of the Eue du Senfier. 
Others say that it was fired from the top of the house at the 
comer of the Eue Notre-Dame do Eecouvrance and the 
Boulevard Poissonniere. According to others, it was metely a 
pistol shot fired from the roof of the lofty house at the comer 
of the Eue de Mazagran. The shot is contested, but what 
cannot be contested is that,—for having fired this problematical 
shot which, after all, was perhaps nothing more than the noise 
occasioned by some door slammed-to violently,—a dentist, who 
inhabited the ne.\t house, was killed by a musket ball. Tlie 
question resolves itself into this : Did any one hear a pistol or 
musket shot fired ffom one of the houses on the Boulevard ? 
Is this the fact or is it not? a host of witnesses deny it. 

“ If the shot was really fired there still remains one point 
that requires to be cleared up. Was it a cause, or was it a 
si^al ? 

However this may be, all of a sudden, as we have said 
before, the cavalry, iufantiy, and artilleiy, faced towards the 
dense crowd upon the pavement, and then, withbut anyone 
being able to assign a reason for it, uheKpectedly, without any 
motive, without any previous w’aming, as the infamous procla¬ 
mations of the morning had announced, the hutcbeiy commenced 
from the Theatre of the Gymnase, to the Sains Chinois, that 
is to say the whole length of the richest, the most'frequented, and 
tlie most joyous Boulevard of Paris, 

“ The army ooiSmenced shooting down the pftjple, v^th the 
muzzles of their muskets actually touching 4,hein. 

*• It was'a hoifrihle mbihent ; itwbtdd hb itnpossible to 
desmbe' the cries, the artos of the people rifise^l' towards 





heave^ their sorprise. their hetror; the ^wd flying in a|l 
directiqna, the shower of balls falling on the pavement and 
bounding to the roofs of the houses, corpses covering the road 
in a single moment, young men falling with their cigars still 
in their mouths, women in velvet go^vns shot down dead by the 
long rifles, two boolvsellers killed on their own thresholds 
without their Imviug known what offojce they had committed, 
shots fired down the cellar-holes and killing anyone, no matter 
who happened to be below, tbe Bazaar riddled with shells 
and balls, the Hotel Sallandrouze bombarded, Tortonih 
carried by assault, hundreds of corpses /stretched ,'upon tho 
Boulevard, and a torrent of blood in the gutters of tho Rue de 
Richelieu. 

“ The narrator must here again crave permission to suspend 
his naiTative. 

“ In the presence of these deeds without a nanjte. I, who 
wiite these lines, declare that I am tlie registrar of the court. 
I record crime, I summon the witnesses in the .trial. My 
functions e.vtend no farther. I cite Louis Bpnaparte, I cite 
Saint Ariiaud, Maupos, Momy, Magnan, Carrelet, Canrobert, 
and Ileybell, his accomplices, I cite too, the rest whose names 
will be found elsewhere, I cite tlie executioners, the murdereb, 
the witnesses, the victims, the heated cannons, the smoking 
sabres, the dninken soldiers, the mourning families, the dying, 
the dead* the hen’or, tjit) blood, and the teal's,—I cite them all 
to the bar of the civilized vrorld. 

The mere narrator, whoever Im might he, would never he 
liolieved. Let tho living facts, the bleeding facta, therefore, 
speak for themselves. Let us heai* the witnesses. 


“ W!e.a]teii .not print tho names wibem^, and we 

have paid ahall npt. do i^, but the j^er Will 
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recogni«« the sincere and ipoignant accent of reality in every 
acooui4 we give. 

One witness says- 

««* * sj! I had not taken three steps on the Boulevard, 
before the troops, which were defiling past me, suddenly stop^Jed; 
and facing about towards the south and levelling their muskets, 
by an instantaneous movement, fired upon the affrighted crowd. 

“ ‘ The volleys of musketry continued uninten’uptedly for 
twenty minutes, while now and tlicn the cannon wus heal’d 
boomii^ above all the rest. 

“‘At the first volley, I tJiresv myself on tire ground and 
crept along on the pavement to tlie first door I found open. 

It was a wine shop at No. ItiO, nest door to the Bazaar 
de rindustrie. I was the last person who wont in. All this 
time tho discharge of musketry was still kept up. 

“ ‘ lu this shop there were about fifty persons, and among 
them five or six women, and two or three cliildren. Three ijoor 
wretches were wounded when they came in. Two of them died 
at tho expiration of a (Quarter of an hour, in horrible agony: the 
tliird was still alive when I left the shop at four o’clock — 
however, as 1 afterwards learned, he did not survive the etfects 
of his wounds. • 

“ ‘ In order to give an idea what were the kind of people on 
whom the troops fired, I cannot do better tlian mentiousame of 
the poreons assembled in the shop. 

•• * There were several women, two of w’hom had been out in 
the neighbourhood to buy provisions for their dinnere,—a little 
latiyfF^flerk who had been sent ont on an eri-and by his mas¬ 
ter,—two or three frequenters of the Bourse,—twoor three house¬ 
owners—^and several workmen, in wretched blous’ea, or without 
any at all. One of the unliappy beings who had taken refuge 
in the shop produced a de^ impression on me. He w«s a man 
of al^t thirty, wi^ lig^ hnbr, and wemng a grey paletot 
He was going yath his wifo to .dine athi8 oim :hii»^ in &e Bue 
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Montmartre, -when he was stopped on the Boulevards by the 
troops that were passing along. At the very begnming, at the 
first discharge, both he and his wife fell down. He rose, how¬ 
ever, but he had no longer his wife on Ins arm. His despair 
cannot be described. In spite of all we could say, he begged 
and innyed that the door might bo opened for him to run and 
look for his wife in the midst of the grape-shot that was sweep¬ 
ing the streets. It \vas all wo could do to keep him with us for 
an hour. The next day, I learned that his wife had been 
killed, and her body found in the Cite liergfere. A fojtnight 
jifterwards, I was infonned that the poor wretch, liaving threat- 
em d to apply the lex talionis to M, Bonaparte, bad been arrested 
end sent to Brest, previously to being transported to Cayenne. 
Almost all the persons assembled in the wine-.sho'p held 
inonarcliical opinions, and I only saw two, a compositor, named 
M eunier, who bad formerly worked on the lUfonne, and a friend 
of his, who declared thenisidves to be llejiublicans. A bout four 
o’clock, I left the shop.’ 

•• Another witness, who w'as one of those who fancied he 
heard the jnstol-shot in the Hue de Mazagrau. adds:— 

This .shot was a signal for the soldier's to fire upon all the 
houses, and at all the windows: the volleys lasted, at least, 
thirty minutes. The discharge was simultaneous fi'om tho 
Porte Saint-Denis as far as tho Cafe du Grand Balcon, The 
report of artilleryr was soon added to the noise of musketry. 

“ Another witness says :— 

“ ‘« » s< At a quarter past three, a singular movement 
took place. The soldiere rvho were turned towards tlm Porte 
Saint-Deiris, fronted about in an instant, resting against the houses 
from the Gymrrase, the house of the Pont de Fer, and the 
Hdtel Saint-Phai*. Immediately afterwards, a running fire was 
directed on the houfifes and people on the opposite side of tire 
way, from the Hue S^t-Denis to the Hue Hichelieu. A few 
minutes were' sufficitot to cover the pavement with dead bodies. 
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; and riddle the housee witli balls; tUs paimysm o£ fin; on tbe 
part of tbe troops, remaiiaed tmdinunUhed £or of 

an bow.’ 

“ Another witness says, 

« « * # The first cannou'shots fired against rite barri¬ 
cade lionne-Nonvelie, served ns a signal to the rest of the 
troops, who fired almost simultaneously at every (ime within tlie 
range'of tlieir muskets.’ 

“Another witness says 

‘“No words are powerful enough to describe such aji-act of 
baibarity. A person must himself have seen in order to be 
bold enough to speak of it, and attest the trutli of a fact which 
nothing am palliate.’ 

' The sohiiers fired volleys of thousands and thousands of 
shots—the number is inappreciable*—on • the unoffonding 
crowd, and without having tbe slightest reason forbidding so. 
There was a desire to produce a deep imjmession. That was 
tiffi wliole secret of the matter.’ 

“Another tvilaiess says:— 

*• ‘ The troops of the line, followed by tlie caralry and the 
artiileryj areived on the Boulevard r»t a rime that the general, 
agitation was very gfeat. A musket: shot was fired from Uie 
aridst of the troops, and it was easy to perceive that it had 
been fired in the air, from the smoke which rnseipcrpendicu- 
larly. This was the si^al for firing on and ,bii^netd«g the 
people without any prevfous warning. TMs is a signifiaint 
fact, and proves that the militaiy wimted the appearance of a 
'motireioe beginning the massacre which followed.’ 

“Another witness telle die following tale 5rr»'. ■ 
v; ,; “ ‘ i* * The cannon, loaded wiUi giape-shotiOut up all 
.the shop-fronts fixHu the .tefobUshment knowhhi thei Pre^lMta 
/to the R»e Mohtmartre. Frorathe IfouhwaijiiiPojiBm-Noevelle 


•a: - '* ‘ >'■ : -'’V 'll 

* “ The witness moans ineakuUAle, but ire would chasge notuing in the 
=‘lsri&uddet»4ifiMhi 
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tbe canDoa must have filed fall on the Maison Billceoq, ht it 
vras stniek at the angle of the wall on the Auhasson side, and 
the ball, after btfviug travereed tbe wall, penetrated into tbe 
interior of the house.’ 

“Another witness, one of those who deiiy the shot, fays :•*- 

“ ‘ People have endeavoured to excuse this dischai-ge of 
mnsketjy and these murders, by pretending tlat the trooi>8 
had been fired on, from tbe windows of some of the houses. 
Not only docs General Mngnan's official report seem to deny 
the trath of this rumour, but 1 here assert that the discharge 
was instantaneous from the Porte Saint-Denis to the P<»te 
jtfontmartre, and that there not, previously to the general 
discharge, a single shot fired separately, either by persons at 
tbe windows or by tbe soldiers, from tlte Faubourg Saint-Denis 
to the Boulevard des Itahens. 

“ Another witness, who is also one of those who did not 
hear the shot, says 

“ ‘ The troops had been defiling for about twenty minutes, 
before the steps of the Cafe Toitoni, where I myself was, 
when, before any report of fire-arms had reached us, an extra¬ 
ordinary commotion manifests itself among them; the cavalry 
go off at a gallop and the infantry at double-quick. All of a 
sudden we see, coming down from the direction of the Boule¬ 
vard Poissonniere, a sheet of fire, qj^hich gains ground and 
extends rapidly. 1 can vouch for the fact that, before this 
dischai^e commenced it had not been preceded by any 
report of fire-arms, and that not a single shot bad been 
fired from any of the bouses between the Cafe Frascati and 
the spot where 1 stood. At last we saw the soldiers before us 
level their muskets in a menacing manner. We take refuge 
in the Bue Taitbout, under a large gateway. At the smne 
moiaent the hails ffy over our hekds, end all 'around us. A 
woman is bMled ten paces from me at the veiy jnstoit 1 was 
hiding myself Under the gateway, t can swear that, t^,U> 
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t^s neitber a barricade ndr au iiisuigent ; 
dwiNi'Tsere tportim^, and tliefe tlm game flyiag frcia them: 
idl.' 

“ Tliis imago ‘ sportsmen and game’ is the oiie which imme¬ 
diately suggests itself to the mind of all those who beheld this 
horrible proceeding. We meet with the same simile in the 
■testimony of another witue.ss:— 

». • » Kt • jjjQ of ijiy gtreet, and T know that the 
same thiirg was observed in the neighbouring ones as well, we 
saw the Gendarmes Mobiles with their rauskots, and tbeni- 
fiflves in the position of sporlsvwn mtitingfor the game to rise, 
that is to say, vritli their nmsklts at their shouldefs, in order 
tliat they might take aim.ai)d fire more quickly. 

“ ‘ In order tlint those persons who had fallen wounded near 
the doors in the Hue Montmartre might receive tho first neces- 
Barv attentions, Ave could see the doors opened from time to 
time down the .street, while an arm would he slretched out, 
nnd tlion hastily draw in the corpse, or the dying man whom 
the halls were still striving to claim as their own.’ 

“ Another witness hits upon the same image:— 

“ * 'I'he soldiers stationed at the coriiers of the streets 
awaited the inhabitants as they paijsed along, like sjwi-tsmen 
h/ing in iraitfor their gaim, and directly they saw them in tho 
street they fired at then* as tkeg wovhl do at a ta^a. A great 
many persons were killed in this manner in the JStlte da Sentier, 
lJuc Ivougemont, and Hue du Faubourg PoissomriSre. 

* Ht « !!■- * 

“ * Go on,’ said the officers to the unoftendihg citizen who 
demanded their protection'. At these words people went their 
way quiedy and with confidence t hut it was iherely a form of 
expression already agreed on, and whidi meant death; for 
hardly had they ^ne a fetihideps before thcy'feH. 

. “ ‘ At the morttent the firhi^'b^n uptto idy^oidevard,’ 
says another Tifftticss, * a bbekseHet, hear the cdTpet 
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'v^arehoose, was ha^til; 6hi;^ting his sb^Pr whsn anamherof 
fugitives who war# striyiug to «»btaia admittaace, were suspected 
by the troops of the line, or the Gendarmerie Afobilev I do not 
know which, of having fired upon them. Tho soldiers enter 
the bookseller’s bouse. The booliseller endeavours to explain 
matters; he alone is led out before his own door, and his wife 
and daughter have only time to throw themselves between him 
and the soldiera as he falls dead. His wife had her*thigh 
traversed by a ball, while his daughter was saved by the steel 
busk of her stays. I have been informed that his wife has since 
gone mad.’ 

“ Another witness says:— 

» ‘» * a The soldiers entered the two liooksellers’ 
shops, which are situated between the establishment of tho 
Vrojihftc and that belonging to M. Sallandrouze. Tho 
murders committed there have been proved. The two lioo8| 
sellers were massacred on tho pavement. The other prisoners 
were jnit to dead) in the sliops.’ 

“ Let us tormiimtc this list by three extracts which it is im¬ 
possible to transcribe without a slmdder:— 

. “ ‘ For the fust quarter of an hour of this deed of hon-or.’ 
says a witness, •* die fifing, which for a momcmt became less 
sharp, caused some persons who were merely wounded to sup¬ 
pose that they might get up again. Of those who were lying 
stretched osi the ground before the ProphHe, two rose. One 
of them fled in the direction of the Hue da Sender, from which 
he was only the distance of a few yards oCF. He reached it 
in the midst of a shower of balls which carried away his cap. 
The other could only succeed in raising himself on his knees, 
in which position, with his hands clasped together, he besought 
the soldiers to spare his life, but he immediately fell down shot 
dead. The Aeg afterwards there one spot to be seen mmr 
the steps Voiding into the showaoomsiief the Proph^te, scarcely 
a few feet ht extent, into whihh more than a himdrdi baUaihad 
been fired' 




im 
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uriteess sajrs 

At tbe end of the Rue Montmartre' as far as the foun¬ 
ts^ a space of about sixty paces, there were sixty bodies of 
meu and women, both of the upper and lower classes, children, 
and young girls. All these unfortunate creatures had fallen 
victims to the first volley fired by the troops and the gendar’ 
inerie, who were stationed on the opposite side of the Boule¬ 
vard. ' They all fled at the first discharge, and, proceeding a 
few paces, sank down to rise no more. One young man had 
token refuge in a gateway, and tried to shelter himself behind 
the projection of the wall on tlie side of the Boulevards. After 
ten minutes of badly aimed shots, he was hit, in spite of all 
his efforts to render himself as small as possible by drawing 
himself up to his full height; he was then seen to sink down 
and rise no more.’ 

“ Another witness says :— 

“ ‘ The plate-glass and the windows in the house of thd Pont 
de Fer were all shattered. One man, who was iu the court¬ 
yard, went mad with fright. The cellars were filled with 
women who had sought refuge there, but in vain. The soldiers 
fired through the shops and the cellar holes. From Tortoni’s 
to the theatre of the Gymnase similar things took place. This 
lastedmore than hour.’ 


VI. 


, “ Let us here close these extracts. Lot ns terminate this 
mournful inquest. We Itava bad proofs enough. ' 

“ The exeoHdion felt for the dead is patent; The testi- 
meifues of .a hundred moMttindividttals, which ve have befoi^' 
us, repeat almost the same fiiusts in the same' : It is at 

prpsent .certeiil** it is i^vfedicit is b^nd the pdasibBity of 
doubt, it cannot be denied, it is as evident as day, that on 
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Thursday, the 4th December, 1851, the uBoffendihgi iiifaabi- 
tauta of. Pahs, the inhabitaBts 'ffho.trere not iu any way mkcd 
up \vith the fighting, were mown down witboac , warning, and 
massacred merely for the sake of intitnidatioo, and that it is 
not possible to attach any other intention to Monsieur Bona. 
Porte’s m 3 ' 8 terious command:— 

“ ^ Let them, execute my orders.’ ^ 

“ This execution lasted until night set in. For monj than 
an hour, there was, as it were, an orgy of musketay and artil¬ 
lery, Tlie cannonade and the platoon firing crossed each other 
indiscriminately; at one particular period the scddiers were 
killing each other. The battery of the 0th regiment of 
Artillery, which composed pait of Oanrobert’s brigade was dis¬ 
mounted ; the horses, rearing up in the midst of the balls, 
broke tlie fore-carriages, the wheels and the jwles; of all the 
battery, in less than a minute, there only remained otie gun lit 
for service. A whole s<iuadroa of tlie Ist Lancera was obliged 
to seek refuge in a shed in the Hue Saint-Fiacre. Seventy 
l)ullet-holes were counted the ne.xt day, in the pennons of the 
Laucers. The aoldiera bad become wild with excitement. At 
the corner of the Rnediflugemont, in the midst ef the smoke, 
one general was waving bis arms as if to restrain them; a medical 
officer of the 37th was nearly killed by the soldiers whom he 
was endeavouring to check. A sergeant said to an officer who 
stopped his arm: ‘ Lieutenant, you are betraying us.’ The sd- 
diers did not know any longer wliat they were about; they bad, 
as it were, gone mad with the crime they were ordered to com¬ 
mit. There is a certain moment when the disgust a man feels 
for wliat lie is doifigt itiakes him re-donble ins blows. Blood 
is a kind of horrl^ wine;, men get cbmnk 'witb carnage. 

“Jte^emed ae.tf: some inrkdble Imad Were kcanching deatli 
fromid^s. R «loud. Theasyim were-noloQger aught 

butpaerp prae^ei,.;, : c.-c; 

“ JwpigttiftsiBjtfee wad -oi the BrmteiKirdiwSi^ tto 
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the front of a Mngle honsO. that of M; Sallandrouze, and with 
their muzzles sdmost touching it, or onlj^ a few paces re¬ 
moved, kept firing volley after volley as fast as it ^ras possible 
to Ore. This house, which is an old stone mansion, remarka¬ 
ble for the almost monumental flight of steps leading up to it, 
was split by the balls as if by so many iron wedges. It opened, 
gaped, and separated from top to bottom, while the soldiers re¬ 
doubled their efforts. At every discharge, the walls cracked 
again. All of a sudden, an officer of artillery'galloped np, and 
exclaimed: ‘Stop, stop!’ The house was bending forwards: 
another bullet, and it would have fallen on the gnns and the 
gunners. 

“ The artillerj'mon were so drunk tliat many of them, not 
knowing what they were doing, allowed themselves to be killed 
by the rebound of their guns. The balls came simultaneously 
from the Porte Saint-Martin, the Boulevard Poissoimibre and 
the Boulevard Montmartre. The drivers, hearing them whizzing 
past their eai'S in eaeiy direction, lay dovm hpon their horses, 
while the gunners hid underneath the caissons and behind the 
waggons: soldiers were seen, with their caps felling off their 
heads, to fly in dismay to the Rue bfotr<i^i)4mo do Reooavrance; 
troopers, in a state“of unconseionsness, fired th«r carbines in 
the air, while others dismounted and sought shelter behind 
their horses. Two or three of the latter, without ridei-s, ran 
about here and there, in the greatest state ei terror. 

“ The most horrible amusements were mixed up with the 
massacre. The Tirailleurs de Vincennes had established 
themselves at one of the barricades on the Boulevard that 
they had carried by assaulC and from thence they exercised 
themselves in shooting at persons who were passing at a 
distance. From tlie neighbouring houses, such hideous dia¬ 
logues os the follavEing were heard: ‘ I bet I wifl bring that 
fellow doTOi.’--^ .1 bet you won’t.’-;^* l;bet And then 

the sWt foUowed. It was easy to know ^ ths person fell by 
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the roar of laughter which accomp^ed his All. Whi^v^. a, 
woman passed, the officers cried out; ‘ EVire at ffiat woman, 
give her a touch!’ 

“ This was one of the orders. On the Boulevard Mon^ 
martre, where the bayonet was greatly in requisition, a young 
captain of the staff cried out: ‘ Prick up the woinen!’ 

“ One woman, with a loaf under her arm, thought she 
might cross the Rue Saint-Fiacre. A tirailleur shot her down. 

•• Matters were not so bad as tliis in the Rue J^n-Jacqnes 
Rousseau. A womaji cried, ‘Vive la Republique!” she was 
merely wliipped by the soldiers. But let us return to the 
Boulevards. 

“ One of the passers by, a huissier, was struck by a ball 
aimed at his forehead; he fell upon lus hands and knees, im- 
idoring mercy! He received thirteen more balls in his body 
He survived : by a miraculous chance, not one of his wounds 
was mortal. The ball which struck his forehead tore the skin, 
and then jmssed round his skull without fracturing it. 

“ An old man of eighty-four years of t^e was found con¬ 
cealed somewhere or other, brought before the steps of the 
ProplUte, and shothe fell. ‘ He will have no bump on his 
head,’ said a soldier; the old man had fallen upon aheap of 
dead bodies. Two young men from Issy, who had been mar¬ 
ried only a month to two sisters, were crossing the Boulevard on 
their way from their business. They saw the muskets levelled 
at them, and threw themselves on their knees, exclaiming, 

‘ We have married two sisters r They were killed. A dealer 
in cocoa, named Robert, residing in the Faubourg Poissonnigre, 
was ffyiug, with his cocoapmachnie on his back, down the Rue 
Montmartre; he was killed.^ A boy of thirteen, a saddler’s 

' * “ We foajr name the witness who suw Uui^ as b piwa^hed; % is 
M. Versigny, a representative of the people. He says- 

‘ I can stilhee^ opposite the Bne dn Croissant, an onfortanate itine¬ 
rant vendor of cocoa, with his tin can on his back, stagger, and gradu- 

H 
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iif>prestice,iiri» passing on the Boulevard opposite the Cafe 
Vachette. 1%e soldiers pointed their muskets at him. He 
uttjeieii the meet heartrending cries, and holding up a bridle 
whieh he h^d in hjs band, waved it in the air, exclaiming, ‘ 1 
a^ sent on on erntnd! ’ He was killed. Three balls perfora,ted 
his breast; along tlie BonleTards were heard the shrieks 
of the wounded, as they fell heavily upon the pavement while 
the aoldimcB pietroed them with their bayonets, and then left, 
Without tahing,the trouble to despatch them. 

“ Some villains seised the opportunity for stealing. Tiie 
Measurer of; a company, whose offices are in the Buo de la 
Bup^de, at two o’clock to receive a bill of exchange in t]te 
Kue, Betg^re. , As he was returning with the money he was 
kiUed on tlie Boulevard. 'Wlheu bis body was removed, he 
had neither riug, watch, nor the money he was taking to liis 
office- 

“ On the pretence that shots bad been fired at the troops, 
the latter entered ten or twelve houses, at hazard, and de¬ 
spatched with their bajonets every one they found. In all the 
houses on the Boulevard, there ut® metal pipes by which the 
dirty.jwtec runs out into the gutter. The' soldiers, without 
knowing wherefore, fbok a feelmg of mistrast and dislike to 
stmh and such a bouse, closed from top to bottom, silent and 
sad, and which, like all the houses on Jhe Boulevard, seemed 
uninhabited, so silent was it. They knocked at the dbor; the 
door was , opened and tlrey entered. An instant afterwards 
there was seen to flow from the mouth of the metal pipes a red, 
smekiog stream. It was blood. 

;.‘,A captain, with his eyes sorting from their sockets, cried 

aUy wnking down, fall deed before a 8h(^. He alone. Brined only wiih bis 
boll, had received the honour of being fired at by a a hole platoon. 

, “ 1‘he Mmd witness adds;—* The soldicrB swept thef streets iith 'their 
guns, even wbbre ttiere was not a pavittg stone mored fn»h hsplace, uor a 
single bombiUant,* 
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oat to the soldiers; *No quarter !' A duef «f ba'ftalkiBr; 
vociferated: ‘Enter the bouses and kill eveiyOne!' 

“Some seiweants were heard to say: ‘ Pkik itOo the Bt~ 
doiuns; hit them hard!’ ,‘In the' writer's me,' says a 
witness, ‘ the soldiers used to call the civilians pekim. At 
present, wo are Bedouins. The soldiers massacred tlie i^ople, 
to the cry of “ Give it the Bedouins / ” ’ 

“ At the Circle Frascati, where many of the regnkr fee* 
quenters of the place were assembled, and among them ah 6hl 
general, they heard the thunder of musketry arid artillery, and 
could not believe that the troops were firing ball. They 
laughed, and said to one another: ‘ It is blank cartridge. 
Wluit a mwe en scene! What an actor is this Bonajnirte V 
They thought they were at the Circus. Suddenly the soldiers 
entered, mad with rage, and were ahont to shoot evety one; 
The persons present had no idea of the danger they wtSPS 
running. They still continued to laugh. 'Om Of the eye¬ 
witnesses said to us: “ TFe thought that tMi VMs part of the 
buffoonery." However, seeing the soldiers continue to threaten 
them they at last under-stood the true state of matters. “ Avtf 
them all" cried the soldiers. A lieutenant, who recogtrised the 
old general, prevented them from carrying out their tlireats. 
In spite of tlris, a sergeant said: ‘2 ?—h you, lieutenant, hold 
your tonyue, can't you; it is not your business but ours.’ 

“ The troops killed, for the mere sake of killing.- In the 
courtyards of certain houses, even the horses and dogs were 
shot. 

“ In the house next to Frascati’s, at the comer of the Kue 
Kichclieu, the soldiers were very quietly going to shoot even 
the women and cjiildreu, who were already drawn up in a heap 
Ijefore a platoon, when the colonel arrived. He stopped* the 
massacre, iSind pent up these poor trembling creatures in the 
Passage dfr J^MOEamas. A cdobrated writer, Monsieur £i- 
reux, after having esc.sped the first balls, was led about, dumig 
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an oae goard-hwaa to tkeather, in a^der to be shot, 

'nio most miiaculoua efforts had.to be made to save him. The 
c^ebatted artist, Bax, who happened to be in the musical 
establishment: (ff M. Brondus, was about to be shot, when a 
general recognised him. Evei^nhere else tlie people were 
killed indiscriminately. 

“ The first person killed in, this butchery—^history has 
also preserved the name of the first person killed at Uie mas- 
saere of Saint Baitholomew—was named Theodore Delmecque, 
and lived in tim house at the corner of tlie Hue du Scmtier, 
where tlte carnage began. 


Vll. 

“ \V:hen tlie butchery was ended,—that is to say when 
night had <completely.. set in, aud it had began in the middle 
of the day,-r-the dead bodies were not removed; they were so 
numerous tliat thirty-three of tlmm were counted before a 
single shop,, that of M. Barbedienne. Every space of ground 
left open in the aspbalte at the foot of tlie trees ou the 
Boulevards was a resei^oir of blood. * The dead bodies,' says 
a witness, * were pUed up in heaps, one upon the other, old 
men, children, persons in blouses and paletots, all collected 
pelbmell, in one indescribable mass of heads, arms, aud legs.' 

“ Another witness describes a group of three individuals in 
the following terms: ‘ Two bad fallen upon their backs: aud 
the third, having become entangled under their feet, had fallen 
upon them.’ The isolated 'corpses were mre and were more 
reutarkitole than the others. One young man, well dressed, 
was sesded against a wall, with his logs sedated, s^d lua mrms 
half folded on his breast He held in his hand one of Ver- 
dier's canes, and seemed to-be looking at what wps going on 
aroimd him. He was (bad. A little further on, the buU^ 
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had transfixed against a shop a yonth in vrivetoen tromcrs tt ho 
had got some proof-sheets in his hand. The wind agitated these 
proofs covered with blood, on which the fingers of the corpse 
were still closed. A poor old man, with white hair, was lying 
stretched in the middle of tho road with his umbrella at his 
side. II is elbow almost touched a young man in patent leather 
boots and yellow gloves, who lay extended with his eye-glass 
still in liis eye. At a few fMices’ distance, with her head nptm 
the pavement, and hej feet in tho road, lay n w'oman of- the 
lower classes, who had attempted to escape, mth her ehild in 
her arms. Both were dead; but tho mother still tightly 
grasped her child.” 

“ Ah! you will tell me, M. Bonaparte, that j'ou are sorry, 
but that it was an unfortunate affair; that in presence of Paris, 
ready to rise, it was necessary to adopt some decided measure, 
and that you were forced to this extremis; that as regards the 
coup d'etat, you were in debt, tliat your ministers were in dekt, 
tl)at your aides-de-camp were in debt, that your footmen were 
in debt, that you had made yonrself-snawerable fin? them all, and 
that deuce take it^ a man cannot be a prince withimt squandering 
from time to time, a few millions too much; tliat ho must amnso 
himself and enji^ life a little; that the Assembly wa3 to Waiiu? 
for not Iwving understood this, and for wishing to restrict you 
to two wretched millions a year, and what is more, for wishing 
to make you resign your authority at the expiration of four y^rs, 
and act up to the Constitution; that, after all, yon could not 
leave the Elysde to enter the debtors’ prison at Clieby; that 
you had in vain had recourse to those little expedients which 
are provided for by the Article 405 of the (snminal code;' that 
an exposure was at hand, that the demagogical press was spread¬ 
ing strange talcs, ^at the matter of the Gold Ingots thteatened 
to become known, that yon were bound to respect the name of 
Naitoleom^aad that, by my fakhi;having no other akemative, 
and nobwidung to be a vulgar crimineSv to be dealbwith in the 
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ootnnKBi coafse of law, you preferred being oiw of the assassins 
•of Instoiy! 

“ So then, instead of polluting, this blood you shed, purified 
you! Very good. 

“ I continue my account. 


VIII. 


“ When all u-as finisherd, Paris c|ine to see the sight. 
The people flocked in crowds to the scones of these tcrriblo 
occurrences; no one oflered them the least obstniction. This 
was what the butcher ^Yanted. Louis Napoleon had not done 
all this to hide it nfiencards. 

“The southern hide of the Boulevard was covered with 
fragments of cartridge paper; the nortliern side of the jjave- 
rnent disappeared nndor the mass of ntasonn' and mortar, which 
had been trtrti from the fronts of the houses by the balls, luid 
was as white as if a snow storm had Mien on it; while pools of 
blood left large dark patches on the enow-liko ruins. The foot 
•of the ]W8S€r-by onlj* avoided a coipse. to tread u])on fragments 
of broken glass, plaster, or stone. There were some houses so 
■cut to pkees by the grape shot .and the cannon halls, that thc\- 
iR*?enjed on the point of tunibling down ; this was the case with 
M. Sallandrotjzo’s, which yyo have already mentioned, atul the 
iBonniing warehonse at the corner of the I'aubourg Montmartre. 
The house of ’ Billocoq and (Jo. says a witness, ‘ is at the 
present mommtt, still propped np hy l>eams of wood, and the 
fW>ht will have to be partly rebuilt. The balls have tiuvcrsed 
the carpet warehonse, through and tlirough, in sevond places.’ 
AnotlierwitrKSs says: ‘All the hous<s, from the Cercle dcs 
Ktrongers, the Ene Poissonniere, were literally riddled 
with i)alIs, especially on^be right hand side of the Boulevard. 
One of the large edieets of plate ^ass in the magazines of the 
Petite Jmmette, receive most certainly more titan two handred 
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Imlkts for its own share. There vas not h wiadiow that had 
not a ball. People bimthed an atmosphere of saltpetre.’ 
Thirty-seven corpses wet's heaped up in the Cite Berg^re; the 
passers-by could count them through the iron railhigs. A 
woman was standing at the corner of the Hue Kklielieu, She 
was looking on. All of a sudden, she felt that her feet were 
wet. ‘ Why it must have been raining here,’ she said, ‘ my 
shoes are full of water.’ ‘ No. Madam,’ replied a person who 
was p,assing, ‘it is not water.’ Her feet were iti a jwol of blood. 

“ In tiie Hue Crange Bateliere three coipsos were seen 
quite naked. 

" During die butchery, die barricades on the Boulevards 
had been carried by Bourgon's brigade, 'fhe corpses of those 
who had defended the Imrrieade of the Porte Saint Denis, of 
which we have already s|>oken at the beginning of our narration, 
were piled up before the door of the Maison Jonvin, ‘ But,' 
says a witness, ‘they were nodiiag compared to *the heaps 
uliich covered the Boulevards.' 

•• At two paces distance from the TWatre des Varieties, 
the eiwvd stopped to look at a cap full of brains and Wood, 
hung upon a tree. .. . 

“ A witness says—‘ A little beyond the Varilttes, I came to a 
corpse lying on the ground with its face downwards. I tried to 
rai.se it. aided by others, but we were repelled by the soldiers. A 
little further on, there were two bodies—those of a man and 
« woman. Na*r them, that of a workman (we abridge the 
account). From the Kuo Montmartre to the Rue du Sender 
/wo/dc lUeraUy walked in hhod; at certain spots, it covered the 
pavement some inches deep, and, without any exaggeration 
whatever, you were obliged to use the greatest nation not to 
step into it. 1 here counted thirty-three corpses. The sight 
was too miidi forijne, and I felt huge tears rolling down my 
cheeks. I asked leave to cross the road, in order to enter my 
own house, andmy request was granted as a favour!' 
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** Aaotb«r witness — * The Boulevards presented a 

horrible sight. Wt were literally walking in blood. We 
conhfed eighteen corpses in about five and-twenty j^eces.’ 

“ Another witness, the keeper 'of a wine-shop, iu the 
Eae du Sentier, says—‘ I came along the Boulevard du Temple 
to my house. When 1 got home, I had an inch of blood 
around the bottom of ns^ trowsers.’ 

“The representative, Versigny, speaks as follows:—‘We 
could see, in the distance, almost as far as the Porte Saint 
Denis, the immense bivouac-fires of the infantry. The light 
from them, with the exception of that from a few rare lamps, 
w(H all we had to guide us in the midst of this horrible 
carnage. The combat in the daytime was nothing compared 
to these corpses and this silence. 11. and I were half-dead 
with horror. A man was passing us, hearing one of my 
expressions, he came up to me, and, taking my hand, said— 
‘ You are a republican : and I was what is called a friend of 
order, a re-actionary, but I must have lost all sense of respect 
for the Almighty if I did not curse this horrible orgj‘. France 
is dkihonoared.’ When he had fetid this, he went on, sobbing 
violently.” 

“ Another witness, who has allowed ns to name him, 
a Legitimist, the honourable Monsieur de Cherville, deposes 
as follows:-—* * * In the evening, I determined on con¬ 
tinuing my sad inspection. In the Rue licpelietier I met 
Messieum Bouillon and (lervais (of Caen).Ai,' We walked a few 
steps together, when my focU: slip^d. t supported myself 
by oatdiing hold of M. Bouillon’s arm. 1 looked down, and 
found that 1 had walked into a large pool of blood. M. 
Bouillon then Jnformed me, that, being at his window, in the 
morning, he a drng^t, whose ^op he painted out to 
me, abutting his door. A woman fdl: the dru^st rushed 
forward to raise hit; vdiea, at the same moment, a sddier, 
tan paces ^ aimed at Inm, and lodged a bullet in his head. 
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Obeying the'^ dictates of his indignation, {uid qnke foigetM 
of his own] danger, M. Bouillon exckinietl to the persons 
on the spot—‘You will all bear witness to what you.have 
seen.” 

“About eleven o'clock at night, when the fire* of tlie 
bivouacs were evorj'where lighted up; Jl. Bonaparte allowed * 
the traops to amuse themselves. It seemed as if some /V<«- 
de-Nuit were being given on the Boulevards. The soldiers 
were laughing and singing, as tliey threw into the fire the 
fragments of the barricades. After this, as was the case at 
Strasbourg and Boulogne, money was distributed among them. 
Let ns hear what a witness says; ‘ I saw, at the Porte Saint- 
Denis, an officer of the staff give two hundred francs to tlie 
chief of a detachment of twenty men with these words: ‘ the 
Prince ordered me to give you this moiiey, to be distributed 
among your bravo soldiers! the marks of his satisfaction will 
not be confined to this.’ Each soldier received ten francs. 

'* On the evening of the IwitUe of Austerlitz, the Emperor 
said: soldiers, I am satisfiied with you. 

“ Another person adds: ‘ The soldiers,, with cigars in their 
mouths, twitted the passers-by and sounded the money in their 
pockets. Another witness says *. ‘ The officers broke the rolls 
of louis d’or «s if they had bemi so many sticks of chocolote.' 

“The s^tinels only allowed women to pass; wiienevera 
man made his appearance, tliey cried out: Au larye! Tables 
were laid out in the bivouacs, and dficers and soldiws were 
drinking round them. Tlie ihunes from the braziers were 
reflected upon all these joyous countenances. The corks and 
the tin fuU off tlm chmnpague bottles, floated on the top of 
torrents of blood. From one bivouac to the other flie soldiers 
exchanged loud cries and obscene jokes. The*«aluted each 
other with exdamations <ff: ‘ Longlive the gmiadiers!' ‘ Long 
live the kneen! ’ and ^n added, ‘ Lcmg livt Loiiia ]!^apoleon! ’ 
During all this time the ear vms struck with the clitiki^ of 
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glasses, aod tb« crash of brokea bottles. Here and there, in 
the shade, might be seen women, with a. ti^r of yellotv wax 
oir.;A laittem in their bands, wandering among the dead bodies, 
contemplating one after the oAier their pale faces, and seeking 
a son, a lather, or a husband 


IX 


“ Let us hasten to clear of these horrible details. 

. ■ “ The ;^xt d.‘»y, the fifth, something terrible was seen in 
the cemctciy of Msaitmartre. ^ 

“An inyncajse space that, up to tliat time, hod remained 
uuocctipied, was turned to account, for the temporaiy interment 
of some of those who had been massacred. Tliey were buried 
witli their heads above giound, in order that their relations 
roigljt recognise them. Most of them had also their feet above 
ground,'Nrith;, only a little earth upon their breasts. The 
crowd flocked to tlie spot, the sightseers pashed you about 
asfou walked in the midst of the gmves, and, at times, you felt 
the earth giving way beneath your feet: you were walking on 
tlw stomach of some^corpsei You turned round and beheld a 
pair of boots, of sabots, or of women’s shoes; while, on the 
other side of you, was the-headi which the pressure of your 
weight on the body caused to. move. 

“ An illustrious witness, tlm great sculptor David, ti^o is 
now proscribed and wandering far from France, say.s;— 

V “ ‘ In tlie cemetery of Montmartre, I saw about forty bodies 
with their clothes still on tliem; they had been placed side by 
side ami a few sboveisfull (d earth hid all except their beads, 
which had been left uncovered in onler that tlicy might be 
recognised their relations. There was so little earth that 
tbeif feet w^re stijU risible i the crowd, hottiWe to say, was 
walking. «n their . .bodies. Among othem^ there wejre .some 
;ouag<mexi wiUv.nohle features, bearing the stan^ ^ courage; 
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iu tbo midiile was a poor wodmiq, a^brtker's servant, who Imd 
been killed while: she was carryinj* mund the bread to htsr 
master's customers, and, near her, a ^ouug girl who sold 
flowers on the Boulevards. Tlltse persons who were looking 
for the corpses that had disappeaned, were obliged to trample 
their bodies under foot, in order to gain a near view of their 
faces. I heard a man of the lower classes say, witli an ex- 
{)res.sion of horror; ‘ It is like walkingairpon a spidng-bonrd,” 
“The crowd continued to flock to the various spots whore 
the victims Inid been placed, especially to the Cite Bergcre, 
so iliat, on tins day, the lifih, the numbers increased to such an 
extent as to become troublesome. It was necessmy, therefore, 
to get rill of them, and, in consequence, the following words 
written in capital letters, on a large placard, were to be seen at 
ilie entrance of the Cite Bergere; “There ore no more dead 
bcKiies here.” » 

“Tho tlnoo naked corpse.s in tho Hue Gi’ange^Ikmliers 
were not removed until the evening of the fifth. 

“ It is evident, and we particularly direct the reader’s attSBi- 
tion to this {wint, that at first, and for the advantage which it 
wished to derive from its crime, the mij> d'itat did not make 
the least, endeavour to conceal it; the first day, on the contrary, 
it e^fp'o.K.Mi it to all eyes. It was not contented with atrocity— 
it must needs add shameless impudence. The massacre was 
but a means; the end was intimidation. 

X. 


“ Was this end altw^d? 

“Yes. ^ 

“ Immediately afterwards, as early as the dtfe DPeeraber, the 
public excitement was calmed. Paris whs stupifledl The voice 
of indignation trhich had Iteen raised at the <ottp was 
suddenly hushed at the carnage. Mattcrt had assumed fea 
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appearance completely unkno\m in history. People felt that 
they had to deal with one whose natafe was unknown. 

“ Grassus had crushed the gladiators; Herod had slaughtered 
the infants; Charles IX. had exterminated the Huguenots; 
Peter of Russia, the Strelitz; Mehemet Ali, the Mamelukes; 
Mahmoud, the Janissaries; while Danton bad massacred the 
prisoners; Louis Napoleon had just discovered a new sort of 
massacre—the massacre of the passers-by. 

“This massacre ended the straggle. There are times when 
what should exasperate a people, strikes them with terror, 
the population of Paris felt that a ruffian had his foot upon its 
throat. The people no longer offered any resistance. That 
same evening llbithien ^de la Drdme) entered the place where 
the Committee of Resistance was sitting and said to us : “We 
are no longer at Paris, we are no longer under the Republic; 
^ve are at Najdes under the sway of King Bomba.” 

“%'fofn this moment, in spite of all the efforts o£ the com¬ 
mittees, of the republican representatives, and of their couni- 
geous allies, there was, save at certain points only, such ns the 
barricade of the Petit Carreau, for instance, where Denis 
Dttssoubs, the brother of the representative fell so heroically, 
naught hut a slight effort of resistance which more resembled 
the convulsions of despair than a combat. All was finished. 

** The next day, the 6th, the victorious troops paraded on the 
Boulevards. A general was seen to throw his naked sword to the 
people, and was heard to exclaim: “There is the republic foryou! 

“ Thus it was this infamous butchery, thfe inassacre of the 
passers-by, which was n;eant as a last resouroe by the measures 
of the 2nd December. To undertidto'^'&em, ft man must be a 
traitor; to render them successful, he must be an t^sassiu. 

“ It was by this wolf-like pinceeding thal tiie coup d’etat 
conquered France and overcame Puis. Yfts, Paris ! It is 
necessary for a man to repeat it over and over again to himself 
before he can medit it: Is it at Paris that all this happened ? 
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“ Good heaveus! The llussiaus eutered Paris with tlieir 
lances raised, and siugisg their wild songs, but Moscow had 
been burnt; tlie Fniasiaus entered Paris, but Berlin had been 
taken; the Austrians eutered Paris, but Vienna had been 
bombarded; the English entered Paris, but the Camp at Bou¬ 
logne had menaced London; they came to our barriers, these 
men from every nation, wiUi drums beating, trumpets sound¬ 
ing, colours fljong, swor^ drawn, cannons rolling, matclies 
lighted; they came drunk with eKcitement, as enemies, con¬ 
querors, instruments of vengeance, crying out with rage before 
the domes of Paris the names of their capitals,—^Ijondon, 
Berlin, Vienna, Moscow! The moment, however, they had 
crossed the threshold of the city, the moment the hoofs of their 
horses had rung upon its stones, Englishmen, Austrians, Prus¬ 
sians, Russians, all of tliem, in a word, on entering Paris, 
beheld in its walls, its buildings, its people, something pre¬ 
destined, something venerable and august; they all Ihlt^koly 
sentiment of respect for the sacred city; they all felt that they 
had before them, not the city of one particular people, Imt 
the city of the whole human race; they all lowered tlie swords 
they Imd raised! Yes, the crime of massacring the Parisians, 
of treating Paris like a place taken hy assault, of delivering 
up to pillage one quarter of the town, of violating the second 
eternal city, of ossassinaring civilisation in her very sanctuaiy, 
of mowit^ down with gmpe-shot old men, children, and women, 
in this mighty place, tbia centre of the world; a crime from 
which Wellingto]^ restrained his balf^naked Highlanders, from 
which Scbwartaenlierg kept his Croats free, a crime which 
Blucher did not W Landwehr to commit, of which 
PlatQw did not dare edlow his Coscacks to be guilty; this crime, 
M. Bonaparte, miserable wretch that you are, you caused to 
be perpetrated, by French soldiers!" , 
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SittL-itcr Questions—Coniinnntion of the Crimes—AVhat 1852 would have 
been—The Jacquerie. 


1 . 

SIXI.STKB QUESTIONS. 

W«*» trav. the naniher of the dead V Louis Bonapnile, con¬ 
scious of tlie advent of history, and imagining tliat a Charles IX. 
can extenuatd a Saint Bartholomew, has published as a docu¬ 
ment of vindication, a statoinent which is called “ official,” of 
the deceased persojis. In this “ Alphabetical List,”* you will 
meet with such items as these: “ Adde, bookseller, 17, Boule- 
VM’d Poissonnierc, killed in-doora; Bourskr, a child seven 
years and a-half old, killed. Rue Tiquetonne; Belvah cabinet¬ 
maker, 10, Rue tie la Lune, killed in-doors; Coquard, propri¬ 
etor at Vire (Calvados), killed, Boulevard Montmartre; De- 
baeeque^ merchant, 45, Rue du Sentier, kiikd io-doors; De- 
Convcrcelle, florist, ji57, Rue Saint-Denis, killed in-doors; 
Labilte, jeweller, 03, Boulevard Saint-Martin, killed in-doors; 

* The ftineikniary who drew up tliis list, is, we knowi a IcariKK] aiui 
accurate statistiejau; he pnqiarcd this statcnieut huOL-stly, we have no 
doubt of it. Uo luts publicly stated what was shown to him, and what hu 
w-ns permitted to see, but what was c<)net‘.<ded from him was Iwyond his 
reaoiu The field fur «oi\)eetuie was left open. 
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Monpelas, perfumer. 181, Rue Saint Martin, killed in-doors: 
Mdlle. Grellier, housekeeper, 209, Fnnlwmig Saint-Martin, 
killed on the Boulevard Saint-Martin; Madame Gnillard, bar¬ 
maid, 77, Faubourg Saint-Denis, killed on the Boulevard Saint- 
Denis; Madame Gamier, confidential servant, 6, Boulevard 
Bonne Kouvelle, killed on tlie Boulevard Saint-Denis; Madame 
Ledaust, housekeeper, 76, Passage du Caire, at the Moigue ; 
Franeoise Noel, waistcoat-maker, 20, Rue des Fosses, Mont¬ 
martre, died at La Charitd; Count Poniuslu, gentleman, 32, 
Rue de la Paix, killed on the Boulevard Montinutre.; Madame 
Hadoisson, dressmaker, died at the National Hospital; Madame 
Vidal, 97, Rue du Temple, died at the Hotcl-Dieu; Madame 
Heguin, embroideress, 240, Rue Saint-Martiu, died at the hos¬ 
pital Beaujon; Mdlle. Seniac, shopwoman, 196, Rue du Temide 
(lied at the hospital Beaujon; Thirion de Montatiban, propri 
etor, 10, Rue de Lancry, killed at his own door,” <fcc., &c. 

To be brief; Louis Bonaparte ooufesses, in this state paper, 
me ktmdred and ninel^-one murders. 

Now after enrolling tliis document for what it is worth, the 
question is wliat is the number ? What is the exact amount of 
his victims ? How many corpses bestrew the deed of Decerolier? 
Who can tell Who knows ? Who will ever know it? As wo 
have ab-eady seen, one tvituess deposed: “ I counted in that 
place thirty-ithree bodiesanother, at a difierent part of the 
Boukvasd, said; “ we counted eighteen bodies within a space of 
between twenty and twenty-live yards; a third person speaking 
of another spoLt^said: “there were upwards of sixty bddies 
within a distance of sixty yards.” The author so long threat¬ 
ened with, death told us ourselves: “ I saw myself upwards of 
eight hundred dead bodies lying along Uie Boulevards.” 

Now think, compute how many yon require of battered 
brains, of breasts shattered by case-shot, literally to cover with 
blood half-a-taile of Boulevards. Go you, as went the wives, 
the sisters, the daughters, the wailing mothers, take a torch 
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you, pluDjgie jnto that (daifk uigbt, feel on that ground, 
feel along tbose '«-alls, pick, np’ the co^^ses, interrogate the 
phanilnms, and then reckoK^^ if you can. 

The number of his victims! We are left to our conjecture^. 
This question must l)e.solved by jUsto^’. As for us, it is a question 
which .we pledge ourselves to exainine and explore hereafter. 

On the first daj', Louis Bonaparte made a display of his 
slaughter. We have told tho reason why. It suited his pur¬ 
pose. After that, having derived from i|ie deed all the required 
advantage, he concealed ii Orders w’erc communicated to the 
Elysean journals to be select; Magnan was to suppress; the 
historiographers were to igimre. They buried ihe slain after 
midnight, without light?, without funerals, without prayers, 
without priests, by stealth. Families were enjoined not to 
w|eep aloud. 

The fnagsacre along the Boulevards, was ouly^a pmt, it was 
followed by the summary fusillades, and secret executions. 

One of the witnesses, whom we have questioned, asked a 
major in the Gendarmerie Mohille, who had distinguished him¬ 
self in these butcheries: “ Como, tell us the figure'? Was it 
four hundred?” die man shook his head. “Was it e^ght 
hundred ?" “ Say twelve Imndred," said the ofBcer, “ and you 
would still fall short.” 

At this present hour, nobody knows exactly wiiat the ilnd 
December was, what it did, what it dared, whom it killed, 
whjm it buried. The very morning of the crime, the newspaper 
offices were sealed up, and their liberty stjppressed by Louis 
Napoleon, that man of silence and darkness. On the find, 
the fird, the 4th, the 5th,'and ever since. Troth was taken by 
the throat and straingkd jqst as she w^ &bout to speak. Not 
even a cry, could escape her. He ha^ deepraed the ^loom 
above his snare, wd ih'p^ he has succe^l^. .Let mstoiy 
strive as she may, the find I)ecemi>fr will, perhaps, wnthii^ 
involved, for a long time to come, in £smal obscurity. '^ It is a 
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crime made of audacity and sullenness; here it shows 
impudently to the broad light; there it skulks awAy into the 
mist. Hideous and fraudulous effronteiy, none can see the 
deformities beneath its cloak. 

But these glimpses are sufficient There is a certain side 
of the Snd December where all is dark; but, within that 
darkness, graves are visible. 

Beneath this great jenormity a host of crimes are seen con¬ 
fusedly. Such is the behest of Providence; there are other 
compulsions linked to treason. You are a peijurw!, You 
violate your oaths! You break the bounds of law and j^tice! 
Well! take this rope, for you must strangle; take this dagger, 
for you must stab; take this club, for you must fell; take, 
moreover, the gloom of night, for you roust hide yoursdf. One 
crime brings on another; there is a logical cmisistency iu 
horror. There is no stopping, no middle course. Proceed! do 
this grot; good! Now do that, then this again; go on conti¬ 
nually ! The law is like the curtain of the temple; once rent, 
it is from toj) to bottom. 

Yes, we say it again, in what has been called the act of 
the ifnd December, you meet with crime at every depth. 
Pequry goats on the surface, murder lies at the bottom. Par¬ 
tial homicides, wholesale butcheries, shootings in open day. 
fusillades by n^ht; a mist of blood steams from every part of 
tirat deed of policy. Search in the common grave of the 
churchyards, search beneath the street pavement, undei*tbe 
sloping banks of the Ohamp-de-Maro, beneath the tre^ of rite 
public gardens, in tbe waters of the Seine! 

Butfewrevektbns: of course. Bonaparte has the Satanic 
art of binduig to himsdlf a crowd of miserable officials by some 
terrible implication, as strange as it is universal. The stamped 
papers of the magistrates, the writb^ the registrars, the 
cartonch-boxes of the soldiers, the "prayers of the priests are 
his accomplices. He lias catt his crime about Itim Irice a net- 

I 
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modtrmi mvftHS, jaigeg, o£k^m jad soUkn are 

caa^ therein. The kvdveateal deaeeods from ;geDei»l 
to tJMfeoi^Eal, ftsd esoea^ fr«a t^eMpenl to the president 
The bailiff and the minister ace eqnalljt implicated. The 
geudanne whose pistol has pressed the ett.of some un&rbinate, 
and whose miiform has been stained with human hcaias, feels 
as guilty as bis colonel. Above, eruel-men gave orders 
whleh savage men execated below. Savageness has to keep 
the secret of croelty. That is the cause of this hideoos 
aiknce. 

There k ewan a mal contest between this savageness and 
this atrocity; vkat: escaped kom the one was seized upon by 
the other. The kture will refuse to credit these prodigious 
excesses. A wtarkman was crossing the Pont aa Change, some 
Oendarmes Mobiles made him stop; they smelt his hands. 
He smells of powder, said a gendarme. They shoot this work- 
bub; his body is pierced with four balls. Throw him into 
the stream, cries the serjeant. The gendarmes take him by 
the neck and heels and hurl him over the bridge. Shot, and 
then drowned, the man boats down the river. However, he 
was apt dead; the ipjr river revives him, but he vm enable to 
move, his blood flowed into the watm from foor boka; but his 
blouse sustained him, he struck against an arch of one of the 
bridges. There some lightermen discovered him, jacked him 
vf, and carried him to .the hospital. He recovered; he left 
th# .place. The xmxt.day he was again arreirted, »id .lwoo|^ 
before a court-martial. Beje^ed by death, he was reclaimed 
by Louis Bonaparte. This msn u now a£ Ismkessa. 

Whi^ the Champfle-Mars semretly wijme8sed,7->4he terrible 
night ta^pdas whichj,dismayed and fliahtmoBred h,‘~histoiy 
cannot yet reveal. T^ks to Louis Bonaparte, thk revered 
fl^of federatioii maykifatum he caQed.Haceldasaa. One 
at the unbi^py eoldima whom the Man (ff the Sod of JPecem- 
bet transformed kte executioners, nelates with bcrros', and 
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beneatii his in a sii^S 1 l^^ fl** ianab«\«f 

p^ofde -shot was not less titttri 800. ! 

liOoiB BonapMte hturtaied to dtf ’ a gww to ostomb his 
crime. A few shoTelsfalls of aatb, a sprinklo of holy water, 
nod all was over. And now, dbovo that grave dao^ the !«>■ 
penal maihmer. 

Is that all? Gan it l»e over? Does God allbw and ac¬ 
quiesce in such burials'? Believe It riot. Soihe itoy or other, 
beneath the feet of Bonaparte, between to marble floors of 
the Elysde or the Tuileries, this grave will suddenly re-open; 
and ultimately each of those bodies wfll come out wifli its 
wound, the young man stricken in to heart, to old man 
shaking his aged head ‘pierced hy a ball, the sabered mother 
with her infant lulled in her arms,—all of fliem^upstandhig, 
palled, terrific, and with their bleeding eyes fixed on their 
assassin. 

In expectation of that day, and even now, history has begun 
to try yon, Louis Bonai)arte. Hiatoiy r«^ct8 yeur official list 
txf the dead, and your documents of justification. History 
asserts that they arc false, and that you are a liar. 

You have tied a bandage over the t^'es of France and put a 
gag in her mouth. Wherefore ? 

Was it to do righteous ^eds ? No, but crimes. The evil 
doer is ainud of to li^t 

You shot people by night, at to Chsanp-de-Mars, at to 
Prefectare, at to Palais de JusticOi in the squaresi on the 
qoj^s, everywlMTO, 

Yon aay you did not. 

I say yon did: 

In dealing witii you we have a right to sfirmiwJ, to suspect, 
and fio-aeense. 

What you deny* wohave n right to believe ; yomr denial» 
evMeneeagainst 'yioUi' . '.i ■ 

Your 2hd December is punted by at to pubfio conscience. 
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Nobody thinks of it trithout inwardly shuddering. What did 
you do in those dark hours ? 

Your days are ghastly, your nights are suspicions. W’hat 
sullen mysteries you are involved in! 

Let us return to the butchery on the Boulevard, to the 
words: “ let my orders be executed,” and to the day of the 4th. 

Louis Bonaparte, during the evening of that day, must 
have compared himself to Charles X., who refused to bum 
Paris, and to Louis Philippe who would not shed the people’s 
blood, and ho must have acknowledged that ho was a great 

^wliriciaiL A few days after, Ocneral T--, formerly attached 

to One ofihes ons of King Louis Philippe, came to the Elysfee: 
•as soon as Lotus Bonaparte caught sight of him, the com¬ 
parison we have just pointed out suggesting itself to him, he 
«ried out to the general, exultingly: Well! 

Louis Bonaparte is very positively the man who said to oiu 
•of his former ministers, who was our own infonner: “ Had T 
■heen Charles A'., daring the days of July, and had I caught 
■hold of Laffiite, Bmjamm Constant, and Lafayette, / would 
have had them shot li^e days." 

0(1 the 4th December, Louis Bonaparte wonld have been 
dragged that very night from the ElysSe, and the laws would 
have prevailed, had he been c^e of those men whom a 
massacre could daunt. Portuuately for him, he had no such 
scruples. What signified a few dead bodies, more or less. 
•Oome, kill! kill at random! cut them down! shoot, canonade, 
crush; smash them! Strike terror into this hateful City of 
Pari^! The deed of policy was drooping; this great homicide 
restored its spirit. Lonis Bompiute had nearly rubied him¬ 
self as a felon; he saved himself as a slaughterer. Had he 
been but a Faliero, it was all over with him ; forttmhtely he 
proved a Caesar Borgia. He pimped with his crime into a 
river of gdre; one culpable wCuld liave sunk, whilst he 
■s\%Mn across. Such was his success as it is called. He is now 
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on the opposite bauk, striving to drj himself and wipe oS Uio 
blood, which, us it drips from him, he mistakes for the puipie 
and demands the Empire. 


II. 

COjn’lNL'ATION OF THS: CRIMES, 

Such is that malefactor! 

And shall we not applaud thee, 0, Truth! when, in presence- 
of I’lorope, before the world, before the fieople, in the face of 
(iod; whilst calling to witness honour, man’s oath, hi.s £iit}>, 
his religion, the sanctity of human life, tlie law, thaigenerosity 
of all souls, our wives, our sisters, our mothers, civilisation, 
iiberty, the republic, France; before his valets, his Senate and 
Council of State; before his generals. Ids priests, and hia 
{Kiliee agents—thou who representest Uie j^eople (for the iwopl© 
i-onstitute reality), thou who representest the intellect (which 
means light), and humanity (which is reason); in the name of 
the enthralled people, in the name of exiled intelligence, of out- 
j iiged humanity, before the heap of slaves who ainuot, w^o 
dare not, speak, thou scourgest, 0,Truth! this spoliatcurof ordiHrf 

Let some one else pick out milder words. 1 ant plain ami- 
harsh ; 1 have no pity for tlus pitiless man, and 1 say it with pride. 

Let us proceed. 

To what we have just related add all the other crimes, to- 
which we shall have occasion to return more than once, and 
the histoiy of which, God granting us life, wo shall relate at 
large. Add tlie nuipberless incarcerations under eirenmstanues 
of ferocity, the oveigorged prisons,* the secjuestration of pro- 

* The BuUttiii di$ Loit pnbliiihes the followin'' decree, dated the 27tlv 
March:— 

‘'Considering the law of the lOth May, 1636, whieli dasses Ute com- 
inoa expenses of the provincial prisens with tltose which behmg to the 
provincUd budgets; 
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petty* belon^Bg to the exiles in ton departments, jorticnkrly 
in the Ni^’ne; the AUier, and the Lover Alps; add the eon* 
Jtiscatiou of the Orieans properly, with the slice allettirf. to the 
clergy—Schinderhannes never forgot to share with theChurdi; 
add the united commissions, and the commission, so called, of 
clemency the councils of war blended with the judges of 
the bench, and, multiplying the instances of abomination, the 
1 latches of exiles the expulsion of a part of France out of 
France (the dejiartment the Herault, alone, furnishing 
3,300 persons, either banished or transported); add this dismal 


“ Considering that this is not the nntnre of the oxiicnses ocr’asioned iiy 
the arrests resulting firaai the events of December; 

“ Considering that the liuis which have caused these arrests to inui- 
tiply are connected with plott against the sqfety of the state, the sujipressiuu 
of which concerned society at large, and that, therefore, it is just to dis¬ 
charge out of the public tbnds the excess <d'expenditure resulting from tlic 
rxlraariinarg increase in the unnilicr of prisoners, decrees;— 

‘‘An extrawdinary credit of 250,000f. has licen opened, at the Minis¬ 
try of the Interior, on the funds of 1851, to be n]>plied to the liquidation 
of the expenses resulting from the arrests consequent on the events of 
Deeerabcr. 

, * Digne, the 5th January, 1852. 

“ The Colonel commanding the state of siege in the department of the 
liower Alps. 

“Decrees;— 

“ IVitittn the course of ten days the property of the fugiUves from the 
lar mUl he sequestrated, and appropriated by the loud director in the Lower 
Alps, acronling to civil and military laws, &c. 

“Fbumox.” 

(Ten similar decrees, emanating from the commanders of states of 
siege, might he qsoted.) 

f Tim manber of oohvietioBs ooHectiwly oemstdered (the greater part of 
them conasU of transportations), at tlic date of the reports, was tints 


declared 

* By M. Canrdhert.3,8T8 

„ E^nnaaso. SsKtS 

„ Qumtin, Banclaut..... l,Mt 

^ Total.«,I35 
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pFoscriptian,—mrUiy of being ooaapoted to tJbo most mttei 
desoiatious in histoid',—^odiicfa for a tendimcy, an opinioa, an 
hnaest dii&ent &om that Oovemment, for tbe aww word of a 
freeman, uttered too before the i^nd December, takes, eeiaes, 
apprehends, tears away the labourer from the field, trork* 
ing man from his tools, tlie landlord frcnn his house, the 
physician foom his patients, the notary foom his office, the 
Gounsellor'g^eral from his olieats, the Judge from his eonrt, 
the husband from his wife, the brother liyxn his brother, the 
father from his children, the child from bis parents, and marks 
its ominous cross on ereiy head, from the highest to tlie lowest. 
Nobody escapes. A man in tatters, wearing a long beard, 
came into my room one nuOTiBig at Brussels“ I have Just 
arrived,” said he; “ 1 have travelled on foot, and have had 
nothing to cat for two days.’’ Some bread was brought in, 
which he paitook of. “ Where do you come from said I, to 
him. “ I’rom Limoges.” “ Why are you here?” “ I don’t 
know; they drove me away from my home.” “What are 
you?’’ “ A maker of wooden shoes.” 

Add to this, Africa; add Gnyane; add the atrocities of 
Bertrand, of Canrobert, of Espinasse, of Martinpre^'; the 
ship-loads of women sent off by General Guyon; the re|fft- 
sentative Mint drt^ged from casemate to case.^>s; hCtscnoaied. 
with a hundred and fifty captives, beneath a tri^cal son, with 
confusion of ranks, with filth, vermin, and where all these' 
innocent patriots, these honest people perish, fid* from tbeir 
homes, in fever, in misery, in horror, in despair, and wringing 
their hands. Behold all these unha]>py men handed over 
to „genfibrmes, bonnd two by two, piled up together ka the 
lower decks of fire Magellan, the Canada, the DugueteUn, 
cast among the convicts of Lambessa and Cayenne, not 
khowing what is intended them, and ignonuit <d what they 
have done. One of them, Alphbnas Lambert, from Indre, 
snatched from his bed when dying; another,%atareau Fnn* 
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cceur, a -vintner, transported, becanse at bis village they 
wanted to make him a presidexit «f the republic; a third, 
Valette, a carpenter at Chdteauroux, transported for having, six 
months previously to the Sud December, on the day of an exe* 
cution, refused to erect the guillotine. 

Add to these the hunting after men among tlie villages, 
the battue of Viroy, in the mountains of Lure; Pellion s 
battue in the woods of Clamecy, with his fifteen hundred men; 
order restored at Crest—out of two thousand insurgents, three 
hundred slain; columns moving in all directions. Whoever 
stands up for the law, sabred and shot: at Marseilles, Charles 
Sauvan exclaims, “ Long live the Republic A grenadier of the 
.54th fires at him; the ball enters his side, and comes out of his 
belly. Vincent (of Bourges), is assistant to the mayor: as a 
majpstrate he protests against the emp d'etat; they track him 
through the tillage,—he escapes,—he is pui-sucd,—a liorso sol¬ 
dier cuts off two of his fingers with his sword,—another cleaves 
his head,—he falls.—they remove him to fort Ivry before di’css- 
ing his wounds, lie is an old man of seventy-sk. 

Add to these the summary fusillades in twenty depart¬ 
ments ; “ All who rcast," writes Saint-Arnaud, minister of war, 
“ aiV! to be shot, in the name of society defending itself.”* “ 8ix 
days have'salfisci to crush the insurrection,” state? General 
Levaillant, who commanded the state of siege in the Vju-. 
“ I hove made some good captures," writes Commandant 
Viroy from Saiut-Etienne; “ 1 have shot, without stirring, 
eight persons, and am now in pursuit of the leaders in the 

• Bead the odiout despaicli, copied verbatim from t!»e J/omteiar .— 

'‘The Mine<l insarreotkm boa been totally suppressed at Paris by 
vigorous measures. The same energy will produce the same effect every¬ 
where else. 

“Bonds of people, carrying pillage, rape, and fire along whh them, are 
outlawa With them you mast i«A argue; you i^ust attack and scatter 
them. A 

" AH who rest A must be shot, in the name fd tode^ defending itaelf." 
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woods." At Bordeaux, General Bouijid; eiyoina the chiefs of 
the mobile columns to ‘vhave immediately shot every person 
caugbt with arms in his hands." At Fomalquier, the case was 
still more flagrant, the proclamation declaring the state of 
siege publishes;—“ The tora of Forcalquier is in a state of 
siege. Those citizens who took no part in the day's events, 
and who have arms in their possession, are sumiooned to give 
them up on pain of being shot." The mobile column of 
Pezenas amres at Servian; a man tries to escape from a house 
surrounded by soldiers, he is shot at and killed. At Entrains, 
eighty prisoners are taken; one of them escapes by the river, 
lie is fired at, struck by a ball, and sinks under tlie water; tho 
rest are shot. To these execrable deeds, add Uie following, 
which are infamous: at Brioud, in Upper Loira, a iium and 
woman are thrown into prison for Itaviug ploughed the field of 
one of the exiles; at Loriol, in the Itrdme, Astier, a forest 
keeper, is condemned to twenty years’ bard labour, for having 
sheltered some fugitives. Add too, and my pen shakes os 1 
write it, the punishment of death revived, the jaditical guillotine 
rc-erectod, and sentences which hohify; citizens condemned to 
ileath on the scafibld by the judicial janissaries of the courts- 
tnartial:—at Clainecy, it was Millelot, Jouannin, Guillemot, 
tjabatier, and Four; at Lyons, it was Uuurty, Itom-'gal, 
sioux, Fauritz, Julien, lloustain, and Garan, assistant to tho 
mayor of Cliouscat; at Montpellier, seventeen were left to 
sutfer for the ofikir of Bedwrieux—these were Mercadier, l)el- 
peeb, Denis, Andrfi, Barthez, Triadou, Pierro Carriere, Galzy, 
Oalas (called tho cowkeeper), Gardy, Jacques Pages, ilichel 
Hercnle, Mar, Vene, Frie, Malaterre, Beaumont, Pradal, the 
six last being luckily contumacious; and at Montpellier four 
more, Choutnac, Vidal, Cadelard aud Pag^. What was the 
crimetrf these men? Their crime? ■ Why, it is yours, if youare 
a good subject; it is mine, I, who write these lines; itistlmtef 
obedience to the UOth article in the Constipution; it is an 
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armed resittance to Louis Bona|MU!te'B outmge; and the couit 
(lintel's that the execmdon shall take place in the nsoal way on 
one of the public squares of Beziers, with respect to the four 
last, and, in the case of the other seventeen, in one of the 
squares at B^dameuK. Ihe Momteiir announoes it; hut the 
Moniteur, it is true, announces, at the same time, thattlie service 
of the last ball at the Tuileries was performed by three hundred 
stewards, luibited in the liveries prescribed by the ceremonial 
of the old imperial bouse. 

Unless a universal cry of horror should stop this num in 
time, all these heads will fall. 

Whilst we are writing, tliis is wliat has just occurred at 
Belley. 

A native of Bugez, near Belley, a working-man, named 
Charlet, had ■wm’mly advocated, on the lOtli December, 
the election of Louis Bonaparte. He had ciieulated bulletins, 
supported, p'opagated, and hawked Uiem; he exalted in tlie 
election whpw over; his hopes were based oa Louis Napoleon; 
be believed in the socialist wTitings of the prisoner of Ham, 
and his philaiithropical and republican programmes; at the 
the 10th Jlecember. there were many such honest dupes; 
these are tiow the roost indignant. When Louis Bonaparte 
-•vas in pe«er, vhta they saw the roan at work, these illusions 
vanished. Chaitet, a man of intelligent mind, was one of 
tliose whose republican innbity was outraged, and gradually, as 
Louis Doua]iarte continued to sink deeper and deeper into 
reactive measures, Charlet shook himself free; thus did he 
iwss from the most confiding partizanship to the most open 
ami zealous oj^osition. The same story would ap[dy to many 
other right noble hearts. 

On the 3nd Decemlier, Charl^ did not hesitate. When 
he witnessed the many crimes contained in Breiidantous deed 
of Lmtis Bonaparte, Clmriet feH the law sthting wttbin him; 
he rejected that he ought to i>e the more severe, becmise he 
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'iras one of tliose niioso trust liad most Qtispbced. H« 
clearly understood'that tliere «o longer remuined but ono duty 
to the citizen—a strict duty, inseparable from law, to defend tJje 
republic and Uie constitution, and to resist by eveiy means the 
man whom the Left, but still more his own crime, had justly 
outlawed. The refugees from Switzerland ct*ossed the fruntitff 
in arms, passed over the Ilhuue, near Anglefurt, and entered 
the department of Ain. Uharlet joined tlieir nmlis. 

At Sejssel, tlie little troop fell in with some custom house 
officers. The latter, voluntary or misled accomplices of llu* 
coup d'etat, offered to resist their passage. A coniUct ensued, 
one of the officers was killed, and Cbarlet w’as made prisoner. 

The coup d'etat brought Charlet to a court-martial, lie 
was charged with the death of the custom-house officer, which, 
after all, was hut an incident of war. At all events Cbarlet 
was innocent of tliat deu^, since the officer hod fallen by a 
shot, and Charlet had no weapon bat a sharpened file. 

Cbarlet w(mid not recognise os a lawful bench^io Wdy of 
men who pretended to sit in judgment on him. He said to 
them, “ You are no judges; wltere is the law '! The law is on 
my side.’’ He refused to answer them. 

Questioned as to tlte fact of the officer killed, he could have 
cleared up the whole matter by a single word; but to descend 
to on explauarion would, to a certain exlept, have been » 
recognition of that bench. He would not do this, so he was 
silent. 

These men condemned him to die, “ according to the usual 
mode of criminal execadoim,” 

The conviction over, he seemed to have been forgotten; 
days, weeks, months elapsed. Everybody about the Xiriwm 
said to Charl^, “ Ymt are saved.” 

On the 39th June last, at break of day, the town of Beiley 
saw a dismal si^iii The seafibld had started up (ttit of the 
earth at night, ai^ stood in the niddle the {aihlk; square. 
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The inbaMtaots li«liea tbej met looked pale, and asked each 
other—** Have you seen what there is in the square ?” “ Yes.” 

Who is it for ?” 

It vvaa for Charlet. 

The sentence of death bad been deferred to llonaimrte; 
it had slumbered a long time at the Elysee; there was other 
business to attend to ; but one fine morning, after a lapse of 
seven mouths, all Ute world having forgotten the conflict 
at Seyssel, the Gustoimhouse officer who had been killed, and 
Charlet himself, M. Bonaparte, wanting most likely to put 
some event between the festival of the JOUi May and the 
festival of the Ibth August, had signed the warrant of 
execution. 

On the SiOtli June, therefore, Charlet was removed from 
his prison. They told him he was about to die. He continued 
calm. A man who has justice on his side does not fear death, 
for he feels that he possesses two things: one .of which, his 
body,—m«j^ be killed; the oilier,—justice, which can have 
neither its arms pinioned, nor its head cut off. 

Thoy wanted to make Charlet seat himself in a cart. “ No,” 
said he, to the gendarmes, “ 1 will go on foot, 1 can walk, 1 
am not afmid. ’ 

There was a great crowd lining his passage. Eveiy one in 
the town knew him and loved him; bis friends sought his 
eyes. ObiU'lety his arms fastened behind his back, bowed his 
beatb right and left. “ Farewell, James! farewell, Peter!” said 
faesmiliug. “Farewell, Charlet!” auswered they,and all of 
Uiem wept. The gendarmerie and tlie troops of the line sur- 
ronuded the .|j||ffi>ld. He ascended it with slow and steady 
steps. When they saw him standing on the scaffold, a sliudder 
mu through tlie crowd; tlie women uttered cries, the men 
clenched their hands. 

Wliilst they were strapping him to the pknk, he looked up 
at the knife, saying“ When 1 reflect that I was ^once a 
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Bo!iaparti»t!” Then, raisinghia ^s to Heaven, he exclaimed, 
“ Long live the Kepnblie l" 

The next moment his head fell. 

It was a day of mouniing at Belley and through all the 
villages of Ain. “ How did he die ?” they inquired. “ Bravely, 
God be praised!" 

In this manner, then, a man has been killed. 

The mind sinks and is swallowed up in horror at the con¬ 
templation of a deed so damnable. 

This crime being added to the rest completes and sets the 
seal to them—a sad and gloomy seal. 

This is more than the complement; it is the crowning act. 

One feels that M. Bonaparte must be satisfied to have »lwt 
domi the people by night, in the dark, in solitude, at the 
(';liamp-de-Mars, under the arches of the bridges, behind a 
lonely wall; no inatter who, at random, hap-hozard, unknown 
persons, 8ha(fcws, the very number of whom none can tell, to 
h-ave the anonymous shot by the anonymous, and ell these 
tossed into obscurity, into blank forgetfulness. In the aggre¬ 
gate there is little to satisfy self-love; it looks like hiding 
one’s self, and truly the hiding is effective; it is vulgar. 
Scrupulous men have a right to say to you;—“ You know you 
are afraid; you would not dare to do these things publicly; 
you shrink from your own acts.” And, to a certain extent, they 
seem to be right. To shoot down people by night is a violation 
of every law, both human and divine, but it still lacks Inso¬ 
lence. There is nothing in it to exult in. Something better 
remain.s to be done yet. 

llie open day, the public place, the judicial scaffold, the 
regnlar apparatus of social vengeance-—to hand the innocent 
over to these, to put them to death in this manner! Ah! what 
a difference is here! this will suit.me! To eomn^ a murder 
in the noon-tide day, in the heart ef the town, by the means of 
one machine called a court-martial, and another machine slowly 
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ereeted’b3P*cai^i](et, a^ttsted, fisMd'tBgelliin*, screwed on and 
grMBed »t leirare; to say ItahaH’be al sneh anhonr; then to 
disjday two l>aj8kets, and say this one is for the body, that other 
for the head; at the appointed time to bring up your victim 
Ixiund with ropes, attended by a priest, to progress calmly with 
yimr murder, to charge a registrar to report upon it, to surround 
the murdered victim with gendai’mos and naked swords, so 
that the people there may shudder, and not know what it is 
they behold, and wonder whether these men in uniform are a 
brigade of gendarmerie or a band of robbers, asking each other 
as the knife falls down, whetlter it is an executioner or an 
assassin they see before them. This is bold and resolnte. 
this is a parody of the law, most shameless and alluring, and 
one full worthy of accomplishment; this is a great and mag¬ 
nificent blow dealt mi tlie clleek of justice. Commend us to 
this! 

To do this, seven months after the strife, ooollv. without 
necessity, as an omission you atone for, as a duty you fulfil, 
this is terrible, this is the perfect thing; it carries along with 
it a look of etjuity which perplexes the conscience and makes 
honesty shudder. * 

Look at this terrible picture, which comprehends the whole 
case ; here are two men, a working man and a prince. The 
prince commits a crime and is borne into the Tuileries; the 
woriting man does his duty, and he ascends the scaffold. Who 
set up the workiug man's scaffold ? It was the prince! 

Yes, this man who, had he been conquered in December, 
could only have escaped the punishment of death by tlie omni¬ 
potence of progress, and by an enlar^ment, too liberal certainly, 
of rile principle that human is sacred; this man, this Louis 
Bonaparte, this priucc who transfers the manners of Poulmann 
and ^uiSsrd to politics, he it is who rebuilds the scaffold! Nor 
does he tremble! Nor dees he look polw! Nor does he feel 
that it is an ominous step, that it drpeada on ourselves not to 
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raisa up tbe Kalfold, lm6 wtoe it i»maed« we caH' 

not tlxcow it down, and tibat he who sets it up for another, after¬ 
words finds it ibr hiiDsdfr^t knows liim sgsin, and says to lim, 
"Thou didst fdaee me l^re, and 1 waited tor thee,” 

No, this matt does not refieet, he has his wants, his whims, 
and the; must be satisfied. They are tbe longings of a dictator. 
Unlimited power would be fiat and tasteless without this season¬ 
ing. Come, cut off Charlct's head, and tli^e others; fiouai)arte 
is Prince President of the French republic: Bonaparte has 
16,0(10,000 of revenue, 44.,000 francs a day, 24 cooks iu his 
liousehuld, and as many aides-de-camp; he has the riglit of 
chase at thepadts of Saclay and Saint-<dueutia; in the forests of 
J.4aigne, Ourscamp, and Cuiiemont; in the woods of Cham 
pagne and Barbeau; he has got the Tuileries, tbe Louvre, iho 
Elysee, Kambouillet, Saint-Cloud, Versailles, Compi^gne; he 
has hi.s imperial bo.v at eveiy theatre, a joyous festival and 
music eveiy day; M. Sibour smiles upon him, and the Mar¬ 
chioness of Douglas hikes his arm to enter the ball-room: hut 
all tliis is not enough; he must have the guillotine to boot; some 
blood baskets must be mixed with his champagne panniers. 

Ch! hide we our faces with both our bands! this mao, 
this ghastly batcher of the law and justice, still had his apron 
round his waist and liis hands in the smoking bowels of the 
constitution, his feet in the blood of tbe slaughtered laws, when 
you, judges, when you, magistrates, representatives of the laws, 
supporters of the Right . . . ? But 1 pause, I shall meet you 
hereafter with your black and red robes, these the colour of 
ink, those the colour of blood; 1 shall meet them again, too, 
and having chastised them once, will again chastise them—those 
chiefs of yours, those civilian ^llies of the consiiirator, 
Baroebe, Suin, Royer, Mon^, llouher, and Troplong, de¬ 
serters of the law, all those names which can no longer signify 
anything, tml^ it be the utmost measure of contempt with 
which man can be braaded. 

If he did not saw his victims in two. like Chrisriem II.; 
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if he did not bury people alive, like Ludovic the Moor; if he 
did not build up his palace v^alls vrith living men mixed with 
stones, like Timour-Beg, who was bora, says the legend, with 
his hands shut and covered with blood; if he did not rip open 
pregnant women, like CsBsar, Duke of Valentinois; if he did 
not scourge women on the breasts, Uitiinaque vii o$, like Ferdi¬ 
nand of Toledo; if he did not break on the wheel, bum alive, 
boil alive, skin alive, crucify, impale, and quarter, blame him 
not, the fault was not his; the age would not allow Mm. He 
has done all that was humanly and inhumanly possible. The 
nineteenth century, a century of suavity—of decline, say the 
])api8ts and friends of arbitraiy power—beingtaken into account, 
Louis Bonaparte has equalled in cruelty bis contemporaries. 
Haynau, Badetzky, Filangieri, Schwartzenberg, and Ferdinand 
of Naples: he has even surpassed them. Marvellous merit, 
which we must reckon as another impediment got over; France 
Mu been the scene of his crimes. Let us do him justice; in 
the times in which we live, Ludoric Sforza, the Valentinois, 
the Duke of Alba, Timour, and ChristiernlL, could not have 
gone further than Louis Bonaparte. In their age, he would 
have done whatever they did; in ours, just as they were about 
to erect iluar gibbets, their wheels, their wooden horses, their 
cranes, their living towers, their crosses, and their stakes, they 
would have desistal like him,—^in spite of themselves, and un¬ 
consciously,—to yield to that secret and invincible resistance of 
morality, to that formidable and mysterious denial of an entire 
ago, which rises like a spirit in the north, the south, the east, 
aud the west, to confront tyrants, and tell them to refrain. 

WHAT 1852 WOUI.D HAVE BEEN. 

But, had it not been for this abominable Sod December, 
which its accomplices, and after them its dupes, call “ neces¬ 
sary,” what would have occurred in France? Why, this;— 
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Let us go back a little, and review^ ia a summary manner, 
“what Tvas tlie state of things before l^e cow^ d’M(a. 

The party of the past, under the name order, opposed 
the republic, or in other words opposed the future. 

Whether opposed or not, whether acknowledged or rejected, 
the republic, all illusions apart, is the future, either proximate 
or remote, the inevitable future of nations. 

How is the republic to be established ? There are two wdya 
of establishing it: strife and progress. The democrats would 
arrive at it by progress; their adversaries, the men of the jHWt, 
appear to desire it by strife. 

As we have just called to mind, the men of the past are for 
resisting; they persist; they apply the axe to the tree, ex¬ 
pecting to stop the climbing sap. They lavish their strength, 
their puerility, and their anger. 

Let us not utter a single word of bitterness against our 
adverearies, fallen like ourselves, on the same day, aud several 
among them witli honour on their side; let us state only that 
it was into this struggle that the majority of tlie l/egislative 
Assembly of Franco had entered since tho beginning of its 
career, as early as the month of May, 1849. 

This opposition policy is a fatal one. This struggle between 
man aud his Maker is inevitably vain; but, though void of 
result, it is fruitful in catastrophes. That which ought to be ‘ 
will be, that which ought to flow will flow, riiat which ought 
to fall will fall, that which ought to spring up will spring up, 
that which ought to grow will grow; hut, obstruct tliese natural 
laws, then confusion follows, and disorder begins. Melancholy 
fuel, this disorder had the name of “ order" given to it. 

Tie up a vein, and sickness eiunes; clog up a stream, and 
the water overflows; obstruct the mtore, and revolutions break 
out. 

If you persist in preserving amongst you, as if it were a 
living thing, the past which is dead, you produce an inex- 
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plioabie moral cholera; corruption spreads abroad, it is in the 
air, we breathe it; entire classes of eocietj, for instance, the 
placemen, &11 into decay. If you retain the bodies in your 
booses, the plague will burst upon you. 

This policy is fatal to those who adopt it and obscures 
their minds. Those men who dub themselves statesmen, do 
not understand that they themselves have made, with their 
own hands and with the sweat of their brows, the terrible 
events they deplore, and that the very catastrophes which 
crumble upon them were % them arduously constructed. 
What would be said of a peasant who should lay down a bar 
from one side of a river to the other, in front of liis cotuige, 
and who, when he saw the river turned into a torrent, running 
over, sweeping away his wall, and bearing off his roof, were to 
exclaim, “ Wicked river! ” The statesmen of the past, tho.se 
great builders of dykes across streams, spend their time in 
exclaiming, “Wicked people I” 

Take away Polignac and the July ordonnances, that is to 
say, t\|e bar, and Charles X. would have died at the Tuileries. 
Poform in 1847 ^tlie electoral laws, that is to say, once more 
take away the bar, and Louis Philippe would have died on the 
throne. Do I mean thereby that tlie republic would not liavo 
come V Not so. The republic, we repeat, is the future; it 
" would have come, but step by step, by successive progressions, 
by conquest after conquest, as a river tiiat flows, and not as a 
deluge that breaks in; it would have come at its own hour, 
iflien all was ready for it; it would have come, certainly not 
more vital and enduring, for it is already indestructible, but 
more tnmquil, free from all possible reaction, with no princes 
larking on its track, with no political device behind. 

The policy which obstructs the progress of mankind—>let us 
dwell etill longer on this point—excels in producing artificial 
floods. Thus it had matured to render the year 1853 a sort 
of approadimg alarm, and this was still effected by flie same 
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contrivance, by means of a bar, JBehold a rmlway, the train 
will shortly go by; throw a beam across the rads, and 
when the train comes to tliat point it will be anashed, as it 
was at Fampoux; remove tlie b&un before the train arrives, 
and it will dart along without even suspecting the ruin recently 
lurking there. This beam is the law of tlie 31 st May. 

Tho leaders of the majority of the Legislative Assembly had 
thrown it across 185;!, and then they kept ciyiug out, “ This is 
tho spot where tho social train will bo crushed!” The licft re¬ 
plied to them, "Take away you^cam, and let universal suffrage 
circulate freely." This is tho history of the law of the 81st 
May from first to last. 

Tiiese aro things for children to uuderetaud, but which 
statesmen cannot make out. 

Now let us answer the fjnestion we just now proposed to 
ourselves: Without the *ind December, what would have 
occurred in iSojJ? 

llovoke the law of the Gist of May, take away tlie bar 
before the people, deprive Bonaparte of his lever^j^ his 
weapon, of his pretext, let the universal suffrage alc^ take 
the beam off tlie rails, and do you then know wbut you ajould 
have had in ISoW ? 

Xolhing. 

Yes, Elections. 

Peaceful days of rest from labour, during which the people 
would liave come forward to vote, a labourer yesterday, to-day 
au elector, to-morrow a labourer, aud every day a sovereign. 

Somebody replies, “ Elections, is it ? Y'^ou settle it very 
easily ; but you say notltiug of the red chamber which would 
have sprung up out of these elections." 

Did they not pretend that the Constitution of 1848 would 
prove a red cliamber? A red chamber, a red spectre, a red 
hobgoblin, they are all one as predictions. Those who eoiytu'e 
up such phantasms at the {loint of a stick to delude a &ight- 
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ened people kuow well what they are about, and laugh behind 
the lurid r&Q they shake before tlrem. Beneath the scarlet 
robe of the pliantoin, to which had been given the name of 
IbDS, behold the heavy boots of the coujt d'etat. 

IV. 

THE JACQOEBIE. 

However, after the Snd Diceinber, tlio crime being com¬ 
mitted, it was imperative to mislead public opinion. Tlie 
coup d'etat began to clamour for the Jacquerie, as the assassin 
who was want to exclaim, stop thief. 

We may add, that a Jacquerie had been promised, and that 
Monsieur Bonaparte could not br(jj^k all his promises at once 
without some inconvenience. What but the Jacquerie was the 
red spectre? There was no help for it; some tangibility must 
be imparted to tliat ghost; it is impossible to laugh abruptly 
in Idietikue of a jiopulatiou and tell them there was nothing 
in it! 1 only kept you iu fear of yourself. 

Consequently there was u “Jacquerie." Tlie promises 
held out iu the play-bill were observed. 

The fancies of his court took full scope; that old bug-bear 
Mother Goose was resuscitated, arid many a child, whilst read¬ 
ing the newspaper, might have remembered the ogre of good- 
man Perrault in tlie disguise of a socialist; they counterfeited, 
they invented things;, the press being shackled, it was quite 
easy; it is not difficult to lie and deceive, when the tongue of 
contradiction has been tom out before-hand. 

They exclaimed: “ Citizens be upon your guard! without us 
you were lost. We fired our case-shot amongst you, but that 
was for your good. Behold, the Lollards were at your gates, 
the Anabaptists were scaling your walls, the Hussites were beat¬ 
ing in your window-blinds, the lean and huiigiy were on your 
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Etairooses, the empty bellies coveted your dinner. Be upon 
your guard! Have not some of your ladies been abused ?” 

The cue was given to one of tlie principal writers in the 
Patrie, whose name is h’roissard. 

“ I dare not nrife nor relate the horrible and improper 
wrongs they did to the ladies. But amojig other disorderly 
and villancus injuries, they killed a chevalier and put a spit, 
through him, and luniitig him before the fire, roasted him 
before the lady and her children. After ten or twelve hod 
violated Lite lady, they wantgd fbmake her and the children oat 
sonu! of the body; they then killed them and put them to an evil 
death. 

“ Those wicked people pillaged and burned everything; 
they killed, and forced, and viol.atcdall the ladies and maidens, 
without pity or mercy, as iOhey had hoen mad dogs. 

“ tjuite in the same manner did lawless people behave and 
subsist between Paris and Xoyon, from Paris to Soissons and 
Ham in Vorinandois, all tlirough the land of Coney. Tliero 
were seen the greatest violators and malefactors; and, what 
between the land of Coney, the county of Valois, tlie bishop¬ 
ric of Laon, Soissons, and Noyon, they raised and destroyed 
upwards of a hundred castles and goodly houses of knights 
and squires, and killed and robbed all tliey met. But God, by 
his grace, found a fit remedy, for which all praise be given to him.' 

People replaced the name of God by that of the Prince- 
President. They could do no less. 

Now that seven months have elapsed, we all know what to 
think of this “ Jacqueriethe facts have at length been hrouglrt 
to light. Where How has this h-appened ? Wliy, in the very 
law courts of M. Bonaparte. The sub-prefects whose wives 
had been violated were single men ; the curates who had ^ecn 
roasted alive, and whose hearts had been eaten by the marau¬ 
ders, have written to say they were quite well; the gendarmes, 
round whose bodies others had danced, have been heard as 
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■mtncases at the courts-martial; the public coffers which had 
l)een rifled, have been found untouched in the hands of M. 
Bonaparte, who has,»ffml them ; the famous deficit of 5000 
francs, at Clamecy, has dwindled down to 200 expended in 
orders for bread. 

An official publication had said, on the Hth December, 
“ The curate, the mayor, and the sub-prefect of .Toigny, besides 
several gendarmes, have been basely massacred.” Somebody 
replied to this by a letter, which appeared in the papers : “ Not 
a drop of blood was shed at .Toigny; nobody’s life was threat¬ 
ened.” Now. by whom was this letter written ? By the very 
mayor of .loigny who bad been basely massacred. M. Henri do 
Lacretellc, from whom an armed band had extorted 2000 francs, 
at his chateau of Cormatin, is amazed, up to this day, not at the 
extortion, hut at the invention. M. do Lamartine, whom 
another band had intended to plunder, and probably to firing to 
the lamp post, .and wliose castle of Saint-Point had boon burned, 
and who “had written to nppl)' fir government assistance,” 
knew nothing of the matter until he saw it in the papere! 

The following scroll was produced at the court-martial in 
the Nifevre, presided over by the cx-rolonel Martinprey :— 

OHDEE OF THE COMMITTEE. 

"Boneity is a virtue heloTtyinff to repuhlicans. 

Every thief and plunderer shall he shot. 

Every detainer of arms who, in the course of twelve hours, 
shall not hare deposited them at the mayor's house, or given them 
up, shall be arrested and kept confined until further orders. 

Every drunken ciHzmi shall he disarmed and sent to prison. 

♦ Clamecy, the 7 th December, 1851 , 

Long live the Social Bepviblie ! 

The Sociax EBrvoi.tmotfAHlr Committee. 
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What has just been .read is the proclamation of the 
" Jacques.” “ Death to the pillagers! death to tlie thieves!” 
Such is tlio cry of these thieves and pillagers. 

One of these Jacques, named Gustave Verdun-L^arde, a 
native of Lot and Garonne, died in exile at Brussels, on the 
1st May, 1852, bequeathing 100,000 francs to his birth-place, 
to found a school of agriculture. This partaker did indeed 
partake. 

Consequently tlterc was not, and the honest publishers of 
the political device admit it now to their intimates, with playful 
urbanity, there was not any “ Jacquerie,*’ it is true ; but the 
trick has told. 

There was in the departments, as there was in Paris, a 
lawful resistance, the resistance prescribed to the citizens by 
the 110th Article of the Constitution, and superior to the Consti¬ 
tution by natural right; there was the legitimate defence—this 
time the word is properly applied—against tlio “ presen’ers 
the armed struggle of right and law with the infamous in¬ 
surrection of power. Tlie republic, overhiken by a snare, 
collared and wrestled wiUi the coup d’etat. That was all. 

Twenty seven departments rose to arms : the Ain, the 
Aude, the Cher, the Mouths of the IXhone, the Cote d’Or, the 
Upper Garonne, the I.ot-et-Garonne, the J.oire, the Marne, the 
Meurthe, the Nord, the I^ower Rhine, the Rhdne, Seine-et- 
Mame, did their duty worthily; the Allier, the Lower Alps, 
the Aveyronttho Drome, the Gard, the Gers, the Ilerault, the 
Jura, the Nidvre, the Puy-de-Ddme, the Sadne-et-Loire, the 
Var and Vaucluse, did theirs with intrepidity. They all vfere 
overcome as well as Paris. 

The coup d'etat was as ferocious there as it was at Paris. 
We have just cast a summaiy glance at these crimes. 

So, then, it was this lawful, constitutional, and virtuous resist¬ 
ance ; this resistance, where heroism was on the side of the 
citizens, and atrocity on the side of power; it was this which the 
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coup d’etat called Jacquerie. We say it ^ain, something of 
the red spectre was required. 

This Jacquerie had two aims; it served the policy of the 
Elysee in two ways; it offered a double advantage, first to win 
the votes for the “ fUUseite," or people's decree; to win these 
votes by showing the sword and the spectre, to smother men’s 
minds, to alarm the credulous, compelling some by terror, others 
by fear, as we shall shortly explain; there, and only tliere, lies 
the success and mystery of the 20th December; secondly, it 
afforded a pnjtoxt for banishing men from their homes. 

The year 1852, Ihereford; in itself contained no actual 
danger. The law of the 81st May, morally extinct, had 
ceased to exist before the 2Dd December. A new Assembly, 
a new President, the Constitution set to work freely and 
honestly, elections, notliing more; such (Bonaparte left out), 
1862 would have been. 

But it was urgent that M. Bonaparte should go. There was 
the obstacle: thence the catastrophe. 

Thus, then, did this man in one morning seize by the throat 
the Constitution, the Republic, the Law, and France; he stood 
behind the future and stabbed it; under his feet he trampled 
the rights of men, common sense, justice, reason, and liberty; 
he arrested men who were iuvblable, he sequestered men who 
were innocent; in the persons of their representatives he caught 
the people in his gripe; ho raked the Paris Boulevards with his 
shot; he made bis cavalry paddle in the blood of eld men and 
women; the orquebuse was plied without summons, the gun 
was discharged without law i he filled with captives the Mazas, 
the Conoiergerie, Salnt-Pblagie, 'Fincennes, his fortresses, his 
cells, his casemates, his dungeons with prisoners, and bis ceme¬ 
teries with the slain; be incarcerated, at Saiut-Lazare, a wife who 
was carrying some bread to her husband who lay hidden; he sent 
to the galleys for twen^ years, a man who had harboured 
an exile; he tore up every code of laws, and broke every enact- 
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ment; be lets the transports rot by thousands in the horribla 
holds of his hulks; he has sent to Lambessa and Cayenne 150 
children between twelve and fifteen; he who made ns laugh like 
a grotesque Falstafif, has become more tragical tlian liiciiard 
III; and why has all this been done? Because there was, 
he said, “ a plot against his powerbecause the year which was 
closing had a treasonable understanding with tho year wlncli 
drew near to overthrow him; because the 45th article perfi¬ 
diously concerted with the calender to turn him out; because 
the second Sunday in May intended to depose liiin ; heoauso his 
oath had the audacity to weave his fall, bo/;anso his plighted 
word conspired in the plot against him. 

Tho day after his triumph, he was hoard to say:—“ The 
second Sunday in May is dead.” No! it is probity that is dead! 
it is honour that is dead ! it is the Emperor’s name that you 
have killed! 

How the man sleeping in tho chapel of St. .Tcromo must 
shudder, how he must despair! Behold the gradual rise of un¬ 
popularity about his gi'eat figure; and who, but his unlucky 
nephew, has placed the ladder there ? The great readlections 
are beginning to fade, the bad ones are returning. People dare 
no longer speak of Jena, Slarengo, and Wagram. What then 
do they speak of? Of the l)ukc d’Engliien, of Jaffa, of the 1 Sth 
Bmmaire. They forget the hero, and tliiiik only of the despot. 
The plague of caricature is blighting Caesar’s profile. Besides, 
^Yhat a creature to stand beside him! Some akeady there are 
who confound the nephew with the uncle, to the delight of the 
Elysee, but to the shame of France ! Who plays the parody, 
strives to look the leader! Alas ! a splendour so infinite could 
not be obscured without this infinite pollution! Yes! worse 
tlian Hudson Lowe! Hudson Lowe was merely a jailor; 
Hudson Lowe was but an executioner. The man ^rho lias 
really assassinated Napoleon is Louis Bonaparte. {Hudson 
Lowe only deprived him of his life, Louis Bonaparte has 
deprived him of his gloiy. 
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Ah ! the wretch! ho takes all, he rises all, he sullies all, 
he dishonours all. He selects, for liis dismal snare, the month 
and the day of Austoriitz. He returns from Satory as one 
■would return from Aboukir. He conjures out of tho 2nd 
December some strange, some ominous bird of night, he 
perches it on the standard of Franee, and exclaims: “ Soldiers! 
behold the eagle.” He bnnxiws his hot from Napoleon, and his 
plume from Murat. Ho has his imperial etiijacttc, his 
chamberlains, his aides-de-camp, his courtiers. There ■were 
kings under the Hmperor, there arc lacqueys under him. Ho 
has his own policy, his own Iflth Vondeniiaire, his own l8tli 
Bramaire. Yes, ho risks comparison I At the Elysce, Napoleon 
the Great has disappeared; they say —the imde XajHileou. 
The man of destiny exceeds Geronlc. The perfect one is not 
the first, hut this one. It is evident that the first only came 
to usher in the second. Louis Bonaparte, in the mid.st of his 
■valets and concuhines, to satisty the ajipetites of the table and 
the chamber, mixes in one mess t'ne coronation, the unction, the 
legion of honour, the camp of Boulofpm, the Yciuldiue eolumn, 
Lodi, Areola. Saint*Jean d’Acre, Eylau, i’riedland, and Cham- 
paubert. Ah! Frenchmen ! look at this liog wallowing iu his 
own slime upon that lion’s skin! 




BOOK FIFTH. 


I'AU r.l All K.VTA HIAXISM. 


T)ic yi”ir lTf^9—Mirabeaii—Tlic 'rrlliiiiie—Tlie Orators—Influence of 
(>r:it(>rv—IVli.'it till' Clrator K—W'liat tli.t 'rribniiu acc-omplislicd— 
’* I’arliaracntaiiiinisra ”—'J'hc Trilnuic <Io.strpved. 


1 . 

Thf, 

One day, now more than sixty-throo years ago, the French 
people, wlio had hecn the projierty of one family for <jpwards of 
eight huiclred years, and who had been under the oppression 
of the barons up U) the period of J.ouis Xl., and since 
Ijouis XI. under tlie ojijavissiou of parliament; who, to employ 
the sinecre iiouark of a great nobkmian of the eighteenth 
centurj', had boon half eaten up by wolves and finished by 
vermin; who had been parcelled into provinces, into chatella- 
nies, ii'i "' bailliages. and into senesehalries; who had been ex¬ 
plored, weighed down, taxed, fleeced, dipt, flayed alive, sold 
■without mercy, and fined incessantly, merely for the good 
pleasure of his masters ; who liad been governed, led, misled, 
tortured; who had been beaten with sticks, and branded with 
red-hot irons for swearing, sent to the hulks for killing a rabbit 
upon the king's grounds, hung for a matter of five sons, con¬ 
tributing his millions to Versailles and his skeleton to Mont- 
faucoij; laden with prohibitions, with ordinances, with patents, 
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\rith royal letters, with edicts pecuniaiy and rural, with laws, 
with codes, with customs; ground to the earth with contribu¬ 
tions, with fines, with quit-rents, with mortmains, rents, tithes, 
tolls, statute-labour, and endless bankruptcies;—this French 
people, who had been cudgelled witli a cudgel which was called a 
sceptre, gasping, sweating, limping, always marching, crowned, 
but always upon his knees, rather a beast of burthen than a 
nation, stood upright all at once, willed to become a man, and 
resolved to demand an account of rrovidence, and to liquidate 
those eight centuries of misen'. It was a noble effort! 


II. 


MuiAnEAi;. 

A large hallwaschosen which was surroinided with benches, 
and then some planks were taken, and with these jilanks was 
constructed, in the middle of the hall, a kind of estrade. When 
this estrade was finished, what in those days was courteously 
called the nation, that is to say, the clergy, in their red and 
violet robes, the nobility in spotless white, with the sword at 
ll)e side, and the citizens dressed in black, came and took their 
seats upon the benches. Scarcely had they been seated when 
there was seen to ascend the estrade and display itself an ex¬ 
traordinary form. “• Who is this monster said a few; “Who 
is this giant?” said the others. It was in truth a singular 
being, unforeseen, unknown, abruptly voided from the obscurity, 
who struck terror, and ,who fascinated; a dreadful disease had 
given him a kind of tiger’s head; every degree of hideousness 
seemed to have been imprinted upon that mask by every pos¬ 
sible vice. Like the citizens, he was dressed in black, that is to 
say, in mourning. His Woodshot eye tlirew over the assembly 
rays that dazzled it; it poured forth threats and reproaches— 
all looked upon him with a degree of curiosity in wliich was 
mingled horror. He raised his hand, and there was silence. 
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Then was heard to issue from this deformed face words 
that soared to sablimit)% It was the old world that was 
speaking through his mouth to the new world; it was '89 who 
had risen, and wlio was invoking, and who was accusing and 
denouncing before God and man all the fatal dates of mon¬ 
archy; it was the past, a noble picture, the past, bending 
under its weight of chains, with an iron stamp upon its shoul¬ 
ders, an old slave, an old convict, the unfortunate past, who 
was calling with tlie voice of a lion upon the future—that was 
what ho was doing upon that estrade! At his word, which at 
certain moments was the thunder, prejudices, fictions, abuses, 
superstitions, fallacies, intolerances, ignorance, infamous fiscal- 
ilies, barbarous pennllies, decayt^d authorities, worm-eaten ma¬ 
gistracies, deerepid codes, rotten laws, everything that was 
doomed to perish trembled, and the downfall of those things 
began. That formidable appai'ition ha.s struck its name hke a 
nail into the memory of man. lie ought to be called Ilevolu- 
tion—his name is ilirabeau! 


III. 

THE XniBUKE. 

From the moment that man put his foot upon that e.s- 
trade, tiiat estrade became changed. The French Tribune was 
founded. 

The French Tribune! A volume would he necessaiy to 
express all that word contains. The French Tribune has been, 
these sixty years, the open mouth of human intelligence. Of 
human intelligence, saying everything, mixing everything, 
combining everything, ripening everything—the bad, the true, 
the false, the just, the unjust, the high, the low, tike horrible, 
the beautiful—every tiring that is real, or is passion, or is rea¬ 
son, or love, or hate—everything material or ideal; but, above 
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all—for that is tlie heart of its sublime and eternal mission— 
miduiig the night in order to draw out of it the day, making 
chaos to draw out of it life, making the revolution to draw out 
of it the republic. 

What has taken place upon that Tribune, what it has seen, 
what it has done, what tempests have raged around it, wlmt 
events it has witnessed the birth of, what men have made it 
sacred with their truths—how recount tliis ? After Mirabeau,— 
Verguiaud,—Camille Desmoulins,—Saint-Just, that young man 
(rf severity,—Dantou, that enormous man of the Tribune,— 
Robespierre, that iucaimtion of the great and terrible year! On 
its steps have been heard those ferocious interruptions: “ I 
say! you,” cries an orator of the Convention, “is it you who 
are going to cut my words in two (o-day ?” “Yes,” answers 
a grim voice, “ your words to-day, and your neck to-morrow.” 
And those beautiful apostroj)hes: “Minister of Justice,”.said 
General Toy, to an iniquitous Keeper of tire Seals, “ I 
condemn you, on leaving this room, to coutcmplate the staftio 
of Charity.” There, eveiything has been ideaded, as wo have 
said before—the Jbad causes as well as tlie good; tlie good ones 
have only been won definitively; there, in the presence of 
resistance, of struggles, of oKstacles, those who long for die 
future, like those who long for the past, have lost all hope 
and patience; there, it lias happened to truth to explode with 
violence, and to untruth to explode with fury; diere, all ex¬ 
tremes have battled togedier. C)n that Tribune the gaillotine 
has had its orator,—Marat; and the Inquisition has not been 
widioot its orator,—^Montalembert. Terror in the name of 
public safety, terror in the name of Rome; gall in the months 
of both, agony in the audience. ^¥hen one was spefddng, you 
teded you saw the gliding of the gliUering knife; when the 
Other was speaking, you fancied you heard the bracking of the 
SBKiiildering wood. There, have fought all parties; everyone 
of them with determination, a few of them wUh {^ojy. There. 
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the royal power has violated the popular right ia tlie person of 
Manuel, become celebrated in lustoiy by this very violation; 
there, have appeared, disdaiuing the past, whose servants they 
were, two melancholy old men—Iloyer Collard, the height of 
probity, Chateaubriand, the gouius of bitteraess; there, Thiers, 
the emblem of skill has wrestled with Guizot, the emblem, of 
strength; there they have all mingled together, they have 
grappled, they have closed and tlirowu each other, they have 
brandished evidence about like a sword. There, for more than 
a quarter of a century, have hatred, rage, superstition, ^otism, 
every variety of imposture, shrieking, hissing, coiling them* 
selves, along in ail sorts of contortions, screaming always the 
same calumnies, boring always the same arm for fight, spitting, 
ever since Christianity, the same poisonous saliva, whirled lik» 
a cloud-storm round the beauty of thy face, 0, Truth! 

IV. 

THE OEATOR.*!. 

u 

All was life, ardour, impetuosity, and grandeur. And 
when everything had been pleaded, argued, scrutinised, searched, 
fathomed, said and gainsaid, what came out of the shock? 
Always a spark! What came out of the cloud ? Always a my 
of light! All that the tempest had been able to do was to 
agitate this ray, and change it into lightning. There, at that 
Tribune, has been posed, analysed, clarilied, cla-ssihed, and 
almost always determined, every question of the day; questions 
of finance, questions of credit, questimrs of labour, questions of 
circulation, questions of solar}’, state questions, church questioiis, 
qu^tions of peace, questions of war. There, for the first tune, 
in^ pronounced that word which enunciated a new era of society 
~>4be Bights of Man. There, for fifty years, has been hawEd 
Msouading the anvil upon which supematuml worlooen wsto 
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forging the purest ideas, ideas, tliose swords of the people, those 
lances of justice, that armoury of right. There, lighted up 
suddenly with a gust of sympathy, like braziers which redden 
with the wind, all those who had a heartli in their hearts, great 
lawyers like Ledru-Rollin and Berryer, great historians like 
Guizot, great poets like Lamartine, rose at once, and natu¬ 
rally, into great orators. 

That Tribune was a sanctuary of strength and virtue. It 
witnessed, it inspired; for it is easy to believe that these 
emanations sprung from it, all those acts of devotion, of ab¬ 
negation, of energy, of intrepidity. As for us, we admire e\cvj 
courage, even in the ranks of those who are ;'opposed to us. 
One day the Tribune was surrounded with darkness: it seemed 
as if an abyss had intrenched itself around it: and amidst this 
darkness was heard a noise like the roaring of the sea, and 
suddenly, in the lividness of that night, above that ledge of 
marble on which was resting, like a cramp of iron, the strong 
hand of Dauton, was seen to arise a pike holding a bleeding 
head! Boissy D’Anglas saluted it. 

That day waa a tlireatening day. But the people do not 
overthrow Tribunes. The Tribunes belong to the people, and 
the people know it. Place a Tribune in the centre of the 
world, and in a few days, in the four comers of the earth, the 
republic would raise its head. The Tribune is a sun for the 
people, and they live in the purity of its rays. Sometimes the 
Tribune irritates the people, and makes them foam with rage; 
sometimes tliey beat it with their thousand waves, they overflow 
it even as on the 15th May, but tlien they retire mfyestically 
like the ocean after a storm, and leave the Tribune standing 
upright like a beacon. To overthrow the Tribune is, on the 
part of the people, a folly; it is the proper work of tyrants only. 

The people were rising, full of anger, full of indignation. 
Some generous error had seized hold of riiem, some illusion 
was leading them astray; they hfu.1 mistaken some act, some 
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fact, the policy of some measure, the justice of some law. 
Their rage forced them in, they had abandoned that beautiful 
repose which is the majesty of a people’s strength, tliey were 
invading all the public places with low murmuringa and the 
bounds of wild beasts, it was a general rising, an insurrection, 
civil war, a revolution, perhaps. The Tribune was there. A 
beloved voice began to sjieak, and told the 'people :—“ Stop, 
look around you—-judge, listen!" Si forte virum quern eon- 
apexerc, siJent. This was true at Ikime, and true at Paris. 
The people paused in their rage. 0, Tribune! pedestal of man 
in his greatest glory! from thee have sprung eloquence, law, 
authority, i)atriotisra, devotion, and those grand thoughts which 
are the curbs of the people, the muzzles of lions. 

In sixty years, every nature of mind, oveiy kind of intelli¬ 
gence, every deserij)tion of genius, has successively spoken in 
this spot, the most sonorous iu tho world. From the first (5on- 
stituent Assemhly down to the last—from the first Legislative 
Assembly down to the last, and through the Convention, tho 
CoiuK-ils, and the Chambers, count the men if you can. It is a 
catalogue worthy of Homer. Follow the series 1 How many 
figures are there that contrast together from Danton to Thiers ? 
How many ligm-cs are there that resemble one another from 
Barcre to Baroche, from Lafayette to Cavaignac? To the 
names we have already mentioned, Mirabeau, Vergniaud, Dan- 
ton, Saint-Just, Ilobespierre, Camille Desmoulins, Manuol, Foy, 
lioyor-Collard, Chdteaubriand, Guizot, Thiers, Ledru-RoUin, 
Berryer, Lamartine. Add these other names, so different, con¬ 
tinually at variance,—artists, men of science, men «rf the law, of 
the state, of the battle-field, democrats, monarehists, liberals, 
socialists, republicans, all popular, a few of them illustrious, 
each having the auriol which is due to him: Bamave, Mamy, 
Thouret, Brissot, SieyCT, Chenier, Carnot, Pont^nlaut, Cam* 
hacerfes, TaHeyrand, Benjamin ConsUmt, Casimir P»ri«r, 
Laffitte, Dupont (de I'Eure), Fitz-James, Cuvier, Viliemain, 

K 
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the two Lameths, the two Davids, the painter in ’93, the 
sculptor in '18, Manguin, Odilon Barrot, Arago, Gamier-Pages, 
Louis Blanc, Lamcnais, Emile Girardin, Laraoricidre, Dufaure, 
Crdmieux, Michel (de Bourges), Jules Favre . . . What 
a constellation of talents, what a variety of aptitudes! what a 
number of services rendered! what a battling of all the truths 
against all the errors! how many brains at work! what a mon- 
tal expenditure for the benefit of progress, of learning, of phi¬ 
losophy, of passion, of conviction, of experience, of sympathy, of 
eloquence! what a fertilising heat spread abroad! what a 
shining firmament of light I 

And we have not named them all. To help ourselves to 
an expression which is sometimes borrowed from the author of 
tliis book, “ Notts en passons et des mdllnm.” We have not 
even alluded to that valiant legion of young orators who have 
earned their laurel leaves witliin the last few years, Araauld, 
Bancel, Chaufibur, Pascal Duprat, Esquiros, De Flotte, Victor 
Hennequin, Madier Montjau, Noel Parfait, Pellotier, Sain, 
Versigny. 

Let us insist upon this point: starting from Mirabeau, 
tlierebas been in the world, in human sociability, in the history 
of civilization, a culminating point, a central spot, a common 
altar, one summit. This summit has been the Tribune of 
France; admirable landmark for all the generations who are 
marching forward, a glittering height in the time of peace, a 
a lighthouse in the darkness of danger. From tlie extremities 
of the intelligent world .the different races have fixed their eyes 
upon this watch-tower, from which has radiated the human mind. 
AVhen some dark night was wrapt round them, they heard 
issuing from that height a mighty voice, which carried to their 
ears these words: Admonft et magna testatur voce per umbrae. 
A voice which all at once, when, the cockcrow announcing the 
dawn, the cry of tlie eagle hailing the sun, the hour had come, • 
sounded in the ear like a bugle of war, or like the trumpet of 
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judgment, auJ called again into life tlioso brave naliens that 
are dead—Pelaiid, Hungaiy, Italy; fearful spectres waving 
their shrouds, and ransacking their sej)ulchres for a sword! 
Then, at that voice of Fi-aiico, the sky, shining in tho future, 
opened; old despotisms, blinded and in fear, hid their heads in 
th(3 darkness below; and there, her feet upon tho clouds, her 
bright forehead lost amongst tho stars, a sword gloaming in her 
hand, her largo wings oj)oned in the form of a cross, was seen 
to appear the Archangel Liberty—tho Archangel of tho 
Pcojile. 

V. 

IN'l'I.rENCE OF OHATOfiV. 

. This Tribune, it was the terror of every tymnnyand fanati¬ 
cism—it was the liope of every one who was oppressed under 
Heaven. AVhocver touched this height, felt distinctly tho 
pulsations of tly) groat heart of humanity. There, providing 
he w,'i.s a man of earne.->t purpose, liis soul enlarged within him, 
and grew brighter from the new air he breathed. Something 
universal seized hold of him, and filled his mind as tlic breeze 
tills the sail; so long ns his feet rested upon those four planlts, 
he was a stronger and a better man; he felt that within that 
fifu’red minute the collected life of nations had boon poured, 
like wine, into his own life : words of cliiirity came to bis lips 
for .ill meti: beyond, the Assembly grouped at his feet, and 
fretpiently rocked to and fro with passion, he beheld the people, 
attentive, serious, their cars drinking in every word, silent as 
in a church; and beyond tlie people ho beheld the human race, 
plunged in thought, seated in circles, and listening. Such 
was this grand Tribune, from the tap of which a man addressed 
the world. 

From this Tribune, incessaittly vibrating, gushed forth per* 
pctually a loud sonorous stream of sentiments and ideas, which, 
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from wave to wave, and from people to people, kept flowing to 
the utmost confines of the earth, and agitated there all the 
intellectual currents which are called souls. Freiinently there 
was no telling why such and such a law', such and such an 
institution was tdftcring at a remote distance, beyond the fron¬ 
tiers, beyond the most distant seas; the Papacy bojtond the 
Alps, the throne of the Czar at the extremity of Europe, 
slavery in America, the iiunishmcut of death all over the 
world. ' Tlie reason is, the Tribune of France had been con¬ 
vulsed. At certain hours of tho convulsion of this Tribune the 
effect was equal to an earthquake. Whilst the Tribune of 
Franco was speaking, all that consihls on this earth of luimiui 
intelligence disposed itself to listen. Tlie winged words flew 
into the obscurity, cleaving tlie realms of space, flying at 
hazard, no one know wliore;—it is only the wind, it is only a 
little noise, said tho barren minds that live i.q)on irony,—but 
the next day, or three months afterwards, or a year later, some- 
tiling fell like a crash upon the surface of thp earth, or else 
eomethiug was tottering, ns if ready to full. What had been 
the cause of that?' Only the noise whieh bad vanished away, 
only the wind which had quietly flown bj'. This noise, this 
wind, was “ the Word.” Holy strength! From the Word of 
God came the creation of human beings;—from the Word of 
Man will spring the regeneration of the people! 

VI. 

WHAT AN OBATOE IS. 

Once mounted upon this Tribune, the man who was there 
•was no longer a man. He was that mysterious workman whom 
we see, at twilight, walking with long strides across the fur¬ 
rows of the fields, and flinging into the a|r, with the gesture 
of a ruler, the germs, the seeds, the future harvests, the wealth 
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of the approacliiug summer, our daily bread, the life of tlie 
universe. 

lie goes liaekwards and forwards, ho returas; his hand 
opens and empties itself, liils itself and empties itself again 
and again. 

The* dark ],.lain is moved; fertile nature receives the 
secrets that are eoiitided to its care; the dews fall; each groin 
droi>s trembling to the ground, and kisses the earth that receives 
it to its ho.-om; there is a promise of jdent.y that goes flying 
through the air, and the sun, lilding itself heliind the horizon, 
looks lovingly on what, that workman is doing, and knows tliat 
Ids laliour will uot b<; thrown away in vaiu. Hacred and mys- 
teriou-. Work! 

Tile orator is the sower. He Udies from out of tlie 
granary of liis heart Ins iustinets, his piissions, his beliefs. Ins 
sufibi'ings, Ids dreams, his ideas, .and throws them, a handful at 
a time, into tlie midst of men. Every hraiu is to him an open 
furrow. One word dropjiod Irom tlie Tribune always talies root 
sonnovlitr;', and shoots into life. You say, “ Oh ! it is nothing 
—it is a man talking,” and you shrug yoim shoulders. Short¬ 
sighted (;reatures! J i is a future which is fructifying—it is a 
new world that is about to germinate. 

VII. 

WIIAT THE TIlini NE ACrOMI'I.ISHTCt). , 

Two grand problems hang over the world. War must 
disappear, and compiesi must continue. These two necessities 
of a growing civilisittion seemed to exclude one another. How 
could you satisfy the one without doing wrong to tho other? 
Who would be able to solve the two problems at the same 
time? Who coulctunite them together? The Tribune! Tlie 
Tribune is peace, and the Tribune is conquest. Each ]>eople is 
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a different country. Conquest by thought—who is in want of 
it? All the world. Humanity is raado up of every race, every 
people. Now two distinguished Tribunes ruled all nations— the 
English Tribune having the direction of affairs, and the French 
Tribune the creation of ideas. Tlic French Tribune had elabo¬ 
rated ever since ’^9 all the principles which are the political 
absolute, and it had commenced to elaborate since 1*^18 all the 
princijilcs which form the social absolute. When once a 
principle had boon drawn from its confinement ajid liberated, 
the French Tribune threw it upon the world, armed it from 
head to foot, saying, “ Go! ” The principle invaded the country 
as a conquci'or, mot the custom-house officers on tlic frontier, 
and passed it in spite of all their precautions ; met the senti¬ 
nels at the gates of cities, and passed them withotit knowing 
tho pass-word; travelled by the railway, mounted the paddle- 
boxes of steamers, scoured tho continents, crossed laJms and 
seas, accosted tho passengers on tho highway, sat down as 
naturally ns possible at the hearths of families, glided in 
between friend and friend, between brother and brother, be¬ 
tween man and fiis wife, between the master and his slave, 
between the people, and its king : and to those who asked it, 
“Who art thou?” it answered, “I am tho truth;” and to 
those who asked it, “ Whence conicst thou ? ” it answered, “ I 
come from France.” Then he who had questioned the principle 
took it by the hand, and it was better than the conquest of a 
province, it was the annexation of a human mind. Hence¬ 
forth, between Paris,' tho great metropolis, and that man 
isolated in his retirement, and that town buried in the depth 
of woods, or lost in tho solitude of the steppes, and that 
people groaning under the yoke, a current of thought and 
love was esteblished. Under the influence of these currents 
certain nationalities weakened, whilst others strengthened and 
looked up again with hope and courage? The savage felt 
himself less savage, the Tui'k less Turk, the Russian less 
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llussian, the Hungarian more Hungarian, the Italian more 
Italian. Slowly, and by degrees, tlio French mind assimilated 
other nations to itself for the cause of universal progress. 
Thanks to this admirable Freni.‘h language, composed by 
Providence with wonderful equilibrium of just sufficient con¬ 
sonants to make its pronunciation easy by the inhabitants of the 
North, and of sufficient vowels to render its pronunciation 
not too difficult by the iuhabitants of the South; thanks to this 
language, which is a power of civilisation and of humanity, 
little by little, and by its radiation alone, this high central 
Tribune of Paris conquered nations and made them France. 
The material boundary of France was according to her capa¬ 
bility; but there were no Ueaties of 1815 to detemiino its 
moral bouudaiy. The moral boundary was incessantly re- 
coiliug, and continued growing larger every day, and before 
a quarter of a century, perhaps, one would have said the 
French world as one has said the Homan world. 

And that is what the Tribune was,—and that is what 
it was accomplishing for France, a prodigious beehive of ideas, 
a gigantic engine of civilisation that was always busy in 
elevating the level of intelligence all over the world, and 
infusing into the heart of humanity a flood of light. 

And tliis is what M. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte has sup 
pressed! 

viir. 

rAELUMEN'TAKtASISM. 

Yes, that Tribune M. Bonaparte has thought fit to over¬ 
throw. That power, the first-born of our revolutionary family, 
he has broken, shattered like glass, ground into dust, tom 
to pieces with his bayonets, thrown to be trampled upon by 
tlie feet of his horses. His uncle had circulated an aphorism: 
“ The throne is a plank covered over with velvet.” Ho, also. 
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has circulated liia ajihorism; “ The Tribano is a plaiik covered 
over with cloth, on which is inacribetl Liimni, Egnlite, Fra- 
He has thrown this plonk, and the cloth, and the 
Libertj, and the Equality, and tlic Fraternity, into the fire 
of a inilitai^' bivouac. A burst of laughter from the soldiers, 
a litilo snioke, mid all was over. 

Is it true? Is it jwssible'.’ Did it occur in this w.sy;’ 
Could such a state of things have hapi>ened in ihes«) <Iays .’ 
tiof-d Heavens, yes!—it i.s, even, extremely simple. To cut 
off the lieuti of Cicero and nail his two hands upon the rostrum, 
it is only necessary to have a brute who is nruic J with a 
buhdicr's knife, and another brute who has noils und a hammer. 

The Tribune was for France three things: a means of 
of exterior initiation,—a mctiiod of interior government—a 
glon. L\)uis ikinaparte has suppressed the initiation. i''rauva) 
was the teacher of the people, liome and abroad, and con¬ 
quered them by love—but for what good ? He has suppressed 
the meti«Hl of govcnintcnt, his own is so much better. Ho 
has breathed uiwn the glory of France, and blown it out. 
Certain kinds of breath have this pcctiliar property. Hut 
to make an attempt upon the Tribune is known to be the 
family crime. The first Bonaparte had alremly committed 
it. but at least what he bad brouglit into France to replace that 
glory, was glory in every sense, and not ignominy. 

Louis Bonaparte has not conteuieJ himself in over¬ 
throwing the Tribune, he has wished to render it ridiculous. 
The one effort resembles the other. ITie least, however, that 
could be expccti‘d, when one cannot utter two words consecu¬ 
tively ; when one harangues, with a written discouise in baud; 
rriien one's speech and intelligence both falter; is the mockery 
of tiiat talent which Mirabeau so admirably possessed. It was 
in like manner, that Gaam&l Batapoil said to Cenenl Foy, 
** Shut tq>, btdrUer! ” " What do you call the Tribune ? ” erxM 
out M. Louis Bonaparte. It is parlhunentarianism 1 What 
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do you say about parliftmentarianisiH ? ParliaraeutariauisiQ 
pleases me. Parliameuiarianisia is a perk. There the dki- 
tiouary is enriched. This academician of coupi d'etat makes 
new words. The uncle lunl his “ ideologists "—Uie nophov; 
has his •' parliamentarista." Parlminentariauism, gentlemen ; 
parliameutariani.sui, ladies. 'This is the answer to everything. 
I’oissibly you venture timidly to observe;—“ It is a pity so 
many families have Iweu ruined, so many people transported, 
so many citizons pntSiTibed, so many graves dug, so mu<;h 
blood spilt.” •* Ab, then ! ’ replies a coarso-voice with a Dutch 
accent: “ so you mistrust parliamoniarianisin, do you ? ” Steer 
clear of this ; pariiamentariunism is a great discovery. I give 
my vole to M. Louis llonapartc for the next vacant seat at 
the institute. Iloally this ncologisl must bo encouraged. Wo 
will both vote for him. Is it not so M. de Montulembert ? 

IX. 

THE TBIBUKE tlESTJtOYED. 

Then “ the Parliamentariauism’'—that is to say, the pro- 
toolion of the cibzons, the freedom of discussion, the liberty 
of the press, the liberty of thcaulgect, the control over the taxes, 
the inspection of the receipts and the expenses, the lock of safety 
upon the public money-box, the right of knowing what is being 
done with your money, the solidity of credit, the liberty of con¬ 
science, the liberty of religion, the support of property, the only 
remedy against confiscation and spoliation, the security of each, 
the counterpoise of arbitrary power, the dignity of the natioo, the 
glory of France, the honest manners of ise& nations, the movo- 
ment, the life,—all that exists no longer. Wiped out, annihi¬ 
lated, vankhedl And thie delivenmce" has only cost France 
a small trifle of 25,000,000, divided amongst twelve or Mean 
Sariours, and 40,000 fawse of ean-de-rie, swnllowed ly each 
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brigrade. Verily, (bis is not dear! These gentlemen of the 
«>«;> d'itat have done the thing at a rery cheap nt& 

But now' the] deed ia done. The grass is growing at tiie 
Palais-Bourbon. A virgin forest begins to darken the distance 
between the Pont de la Concorde and tlio Place Bourgogne. 
Amongst the underwood can be distinguished the sentiy-bo-x of 
a soldier. The legislative Ivody empties its um amongst the 
reeds, and the water flows round the feet of the sentry-boi 
with a sweet murmur. 

But now it is all over. The grand work is accomplislied. 
And what are the results of the thing ? Do you not know that 
Messieurs So-aud-So gained their town bouses and their country 
hou8c.s merely by one luilway ? Cot all you cun, gorge as much 
as jouVill, allow your stomaclis to cxpiinJ; it is no longer a 
question of Iwing a great people, of being .a jtowerful people, of 
being an enlightened nation; France does not see the object of 
lliat. But here is a success! France votes Louis Napoleon, 
carries Louis Napoleon, fattens Louis Napoleon, contemplates 
Lotus Napideon, admires Louis Napoleon, and 1ms grown stupid 
in so doing. The height of civilisation is attained 1 

And now, no more noise, no more confusion, no more 
talking, no more parliament, or parliamcntarianism. The 
legislative body, the senate, the council of state, have all got 
their mouths sown up. Tlierc is no more fear of reading a 
beautiful tqpeech when you wake up in the momii^. It is all 
over with everything that thought, that meditated, that created, 
that spoke, that eparlded, and shone in this great people. Bo 
proud. Frenchmen 1 Lift high your heads, Frenchmen! Yea 
arc DO longer anytlung, and this man is evegg||Bii^! He holdb 
in his lumd your intelligence, as a chil(L®ds a bird. Any 
day he pleases, by dmwing his fingers a.pi^ile tighter, his can 
strangle the genius of France. That s® be so moch noise 
the less! In the meantima, let us repeat it in chorus: “ No 
more Porlkmentarianism, no more Tribune 1’’ In lieu of ail 
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those great voices who dialogued for the improvement of mas* 
kind, who were, one the idea, another the action; one the right, 
another the justice; one the glory, another the faith, anotlier 
the hope, another the science, who instructed, who charmed, 
who comforted, who encouraged, who did lumoiir to the country : 
jji lieu of all those sublime voices, what do you hear iu the 
midst of the dark night that hangs like a pall over France? 
The noise of a jingling spur, and of a sword tliat is draggled 
along the pavement! 

•' llallelnjah!” says M. Sihour. “ Hosannah!” replies M. 
Parisis ! 
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THE ABSOLUTION:—FIUST FOEM, THE f.SOO.OOO VOTES. 


The 7,500,000 Votos. 


I. 


Tuev tell us you do uot consider! All these facts, which you 
call crimes, are henceforth “ accomplished facts,” and conse¬ 
quently to bo respected ; all is acceiited, all is adopted, legiti¬ 
mised, all is covered, all is absolved. 

— Accepted! adopted! legitimised! covered! absolved! 
by what? 

— By a vote. 

— What vote ? 

— The 7,500,000 votes. 

Oh! true. There has been a pUbiacitur, and a vote, and 
7,500,000 ayes. Let us look into the matter! 


II. 

A brigand stops a diligence at the comer 'tif a wood. 
He is at the head of a resolute band. 
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The travellers arc more numerous, but they arc separated, 
disunited, cooped up in the diflferent c^jraportmeuts, half asleep, 
surprised in the middle of the night, sensed suddenly, and 
without arms. 

The brigand orders them to alight., not to utter a cry, not 
to sjjcaka word, and to lie down with their faces to the grtmnd. 

Some resist; he blows out their brains. 

The rest obey, and lie down on the road speecUess, mo¬ 
tionless. terrilied, mixed up with the dead bodies of their com¬ 
panions, and half d(?ad themselves. 

The brigand, while his accomplices keep their feet on the 
loins of the travelloi’s, and pistols at their heads, rifles tKeir 
pockets, forces open their trunks, and takes out all the valu¬ 
ables. 

The pockets rifled, the trunks pillaged,, the eoup^d'etat 
completed, he says to them:— 

“ — Kow, in order to put myself right with justice, I have 
written down on paper a declaration, stating that you acknow¬ 
ledge all I have taken belonged to me, and that you gave it to 
me of your own free will, I require this to be your view 
of the matter. Each of you will have a pen given you, and 
without uttering a syllable, without making the slightest move¬ 
ment, without quitting your present attitude.*’ 

(Belly on ground, and lace in the mud.) 

** You will stretch forth your right hands, and you will 
all sign this paper. If any one of you moves or speaks, here 
is the muzzle of my pistol. In all other respects, you are 
quite free.” 

The travellers stretch out their arms, and sign. 

The br^ud, thereupon, perks up his head, and tajB 

“ — I have 7,500,000 votes.” 
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III. 

M. Louis Bonaparte is president of this diligence. 

Let us recall a few principia. 

For a political scrutiny to he valid, three absolute condi¬ 
tions must exist. Firstly, the vote must be free; secondly, 
the vote must be intelligent; thirdly, tlie figures must be 
genuine. If one of these three conditions is wanting, the 
scrutiny is null. How is it when all three are wanting ? 

Let us apply these rules. 

* Firstly, That the vote must he free. 

What liberty there was in the vote of tlie 20th Decem¬ 
ber, we have just pointed out. We have expressed that liberty 
by a striking and manifest imago. We might have dispensed 
with adding anything to it. Let each of those who voted 
recollect liimself, and ask his conscience under what moral and 
material violence he dropped his billet in the Iwx. We might 
cite a certain commune of the Ycnne, where, of 500 heads of 
families, 480 wdre arrested; the rest voted “ aye.” Such a 
commune of the Loiret, where, of 039 heads of families, 497 
were arrested or banished; the 142 who escaped voted “ aye.” 
What we say of the Loiret and the Yonne might be said of 
all the departments. Since the 2nd December, each town 
has its swarm of spies; each village, each hamlet, its informer. 
To vote “ no" was impri-sonment, transportation—^was Lambessa. 
In the villages of one particular department, we were told by an 
eye witnera, “ they brought ass-loads of ballot papers inscribed 
‘aye.’” The mayors, flanked by the garde-champStre,distributed 
them among the peasants. It was compulsory to vote. At Sa- 
vigny, near Saint-Maur, on the morning of the voting day, some 
enthusiastic gendarmes declared that the man who voted “ no" 
should not sleep in hb bed. The ^ndarmerb thrust into the 
pibon of ValencienneB M. Farent, jun., depu^ justice of the 
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peace for the canton of Bouchain, for having advised certain 
inhabitants of A<^esne-le-Sec to vote, '* no.” The nephew of 
the representative Aubrey ' (du Nord), having seen the agents 
of the prefect distribute ballots with “yea” in the great sguai’e 
of Lille, went into the square next morning, and distributed 
ballots vrith “ no." He was arrested, and incarcerated in the 
citadel. 

As to the vote of the army, paii; of it voted in its own 
cause ; the rest followed like sheep. 

But even as to the freldom of this vote of the soldiers, let 
us hear the army speak for itself. Read the statement of a 
soldier of the 6th Regiment of the Line, commanded by 
Colonel Garderens de Boisse :~ 

“ As to the troop, the vote was a roll-call. The subaltern 
officers, the corporals, the drummers, and the soldiers, placed 
in their ranits, were named by the quartermaster in presence 
of the colonel, the lieutenant-colonel, the major, and the otlier 
officers; and as each man named answered ‘ Here I' his 
name was inscribed on the ballot paper by the sergeant-major. 
The colonel, rubbing his hands, was just sa 5 dng, ‘ Egad, gen 
tlemen, this is going along on wheels!’ when a corpoml of the 
company to wliich I belong approached the table at which the 
sergeant-major was seated, and requested him to let him have 
the pen, that be might himself inscribe bis name on the register 
dissentient which was intended to remain altogether blank. 

“ ‘ How!’ cried the colonel; ‘ you, who are down for quaiter- 
master, and who are to be appointed on the first vacancy,-— 
you, thus formally to disobey your colonel, and that in the pre¬ 
sence of your company! It would be bad enough if the 
refusal you now lu^e vtte only an act of insubordination; 
but know you not, wretched man, that by your vote you seek 
to brmg about the destruction of the army, the burning of your 
father's bouse, the annihilation of all society,—that you pro-; 
mote the worst excesses. What, X—i—! you, whom I wished 
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to promotet Is it yon wlio ctmfess yoatself an accomplice 
to these horrors ? ’ 

“ The i)oop <levil, it may ho at once imagined, allowed his 
name to be incribed “ aye ” with the rest.” 

Multiply this colonel by six hundred thousand; and the 
product is the pressure of dio funetioiiarica of all sorts— 
military, political, civil, administrative, ecclesiastical, judicial, 
oustoraal, municipal, scholastic, commercial, consular—through¬ 
out France, on the soldier, the citizen, and the peasant. 
Add, as W 0 have above indicated, 'the fictitious Communist 
Jacquerie, and the real Bonapartist terrorkm, the government 
weighing by phantasmagoria on the weak, and by dictatorship 
on the refractory, and working two fears together. It would 
require a special volume to relate, expose, and develop the 
innumerable details of that immense extortion of signatures, 
which is called “ the Voie of the 20th December.” 

The vote of the 20th December'prostrated "the honour, 
the initiative, the intelligenoe, and the moral life of the nation. 
France went to that vote as sheq) go to the slaughter-house. 

Let us piooedd. 

Secondly. That the vote must be intelligent. 

Here is an elementaiy proposition. Where there is no 
liberty of the press, thm« is no vote. The liberty the 
press is the condition, sine q*& non, universal sufirage. 
Every scrutiny operated in the abeenoe of liberty of the press 
is radically null. The liberty of the preas iavtdves, as neces¬ 
sary corollaries, the liberty of meeting, the liberty of making 
public, the lib^y of publicly diBcassing, all the liberties engmi* 
dered by the right,—first and foremost of all, the right of infiuin- 
iag one's mind before one votes. To vote is to govemi to vote 
is to judge. lougine a blind pilot t a deaf judge! 

Uborty, then,—Hherty to isfotaa oneb aetf by every means, 
by en^pDiy, by the press, by qseaking, ly diarassion. Tba is 
die exprem guarantee, the condition being, of univnsal 
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suffrage. In order that a thing may be done validly, it mast 
be done knowibgly. Where there is no taper, there is no 
sealed act. 

These are axioms; without the pale of these axioms, ail is, 
ipto factOf null. 

Now, let us see : did M. Bonaparte, in his scrutiny of tho 
20th December, obey these axioms ? Did he fulfil the condi* 
tions of free press, free meetings, free tribune, free advertising, 
free inquiry. The answer is an immense shout of laughter, 
even from rfie Elysee. 

Thus you are yourself compelled to admit: ’tis thus “ uni' 
versa] suffrage" is exercised. 

What! I know noUjing of what is going on: men have 
been killed, slaughtered, murdered, massacred, and I am igno¬ 
rant of this ! Men have been arbitrarily imprisoned, worried, 
expelled, exiled, tmnsported, and I scarcely bear even of the 
fact! My mayor and my cur6 tell me—these people, whom you 
see taken away, bound with cords, are convict malefactors I I 
am a peasant, cultivating a patch of land, in a comer of one of 
the provinces : you suppress tbe newspaper, you stifle infonna- 
‘tion, you prevent the truth from reaching me, and then you 
make me vote! in the uttermost darkness of night 1 gropingly i 
"VMiat! you rush out upon me from the obscurity, sabre in 
hand, and you say to me; “Vote!” and you call that the ballot. 

Certainly! a “free and spontaneous" ballot, cliime in the 
ctnq> d'etat scribes. 

Every conceivable and inconceivable machinery was set to 
work at this vote. One village mayor, a species of Escobar, 
floumhing wild in the fields, said to his peasants: “ 1| you 
vote ‘Yes,’ 'tis for theBepublie; if you vote *No,’ 'tis agoiiMb the 
Republic." The peasants all voted “ 

And liow let ns iUnnmiato another aspect of this turpi- 
tnde that people call “the ‘pldriscitum’ ai the 20th D^m* 
ber." How are tbe questions put? Was theff any choice 
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possible? Did ibej—end it is the least that should have 
been doue by a covp d'dat, von in so strange a ballot as that, 
wherein he put all in question~did they open to each p8®ty 
the doot at which his prineiplss could enter ? Did they permit 
the legitimists to lum towards their exiled prince, and towards 
the ancient honour of the jlmra-dedys f Did they permit 
the Orleanists to turn towards that proscribed family, honour¬ 
able in the valued services of two soldiers, MM. de Join- 
ville and D’Aumale, and illustrious in that lofty'soal, Madame 
la Duchesso d’Orlcqus ? Did they offer to the people*—the 
people, who are not a party, but the people, that is to say, the 
sovereign—did they offer to the people titot true republic before 
which all niouai'cliy dissolves and vanishes, as night before day; 
that republic which is the manifest and irresistible portion of 
the civilized world; the republic without diclatprehip; the 
republic of concord, of science, and of liberty; the republic of 
universal suffrage and universal peace, and of universal ^wppi- 
ness; the republic, initiator of peoples, and liberator of nation¬ 
alities ; that republic, which, after all and in spite of all, will, 
as the author of t^is book has said elsewhere,* “ possess 
Finuee to-morrow, and Europe tlie day after.” Did they offer 
that? Ko. This is how M. Bonaparte put the matter. 

There were in this ballot two candidates; first candidate, 
M. Bonaparte; second candidate—the ab}^. Ffmce had the 
choice, Admire the address of the man, and hot a little, his 
humility. M. Bonaparte opposed to him in this contest—who ? 
M. do^dhambord? No!' M. de Joinville? No! The lie- 
public^ Still less. M. Bemaparte, like those pretty Creoles 
who show off theiri beauty by juxta-pCHUtion with some frightf^ 
llott^iot, selected os his competitor in this election a phantom, 
a visbn, a socialism of,Nuremberg« witfi long teeth atd talons, 
and a live coal in the eyes, the 0 |f« d' Tom Thumbs the vam* 

Ml Uti, 1$90 , 
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pire of the Porte Smnt-Martin, the hydra of Theratnenes, the- 
great eea-serpent of the ConstUuUonnel, which the stock-johbera’ 
bad the kindness to lend him, the dragon of the Apocalypse, 
the Tarask, the Dree, the Gra-ouiB, a scarce-crow, aided by 
a Ihiggieri of his own, M. Bonaparte lit up tiiis lace-bdond 
monster widi Bengal fire, and said to the scared voter:—There 
is nothing possible between this and me, choose!” He said: 
“ ChoOse between beauty and the beast; the beast, is commu¬ 
nism ; the beauty, is my dictatorship; choose! There is no 
medium! Society prostrate, thy house burnt, thy barn pillaged, 
thy corn stolen, thy fields confiscated, thy wife violated, thy 
children murdered, thy wine drunk, thyself devoured alive by 
the great gapingjaws you see yonder—all tliis, or me Emperor! 
Choose! Mo or Croquemitaiuc.” The citizen,—affrighted, and 
consequently a child,—the peasant,—ignorant, and consequently 
a child,—preferred M. Bonaparte to Croquemitaine—such is 
bis triumph! 

Observe, however, that of ten millions of voters, 9,500,000 
would, it seems, have even preferred Croquemitaine. 

After all, M. Bonaparte only bad 7,500,000 votes. Thus, 
then, and in this fcshion—freely as we see, willingly as we see 
—that which M. Bonaparte is good enough to ctdl univeraal 
suffrage, voted. Voted what?’ 

Dictatorship, mitocracy, slav^, the republic a despotism, 
Fnmee a pacfaalic, chains on all wrists, a seal on every mouth, 
silence, abasement, fear, the |py,—the soul of all things! Tli^ 
have given to a man-—they have given to you!—omnipotence 
and omniscienoe! They have made that man the Bupreme 
oonstiriieut, the l^islator, the alpha of the law, the omega 
of power! They have decreed that he ie Minos, that he is 
Nnma, that he is Solon, that he is Lyenrgus! They have 
incarnated in him the jpeople, the nafikm, the state, the law: 
and for ten years! What! vote—1, a canizen—vote, not only 
my owo dh^possessibn, my oim fiiiMttire, my own abdica- 
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Imt abdiostioii f<Mr jetm of new ^enitao&s, of 
Tors^ odffmgOi over vi^li 1 have no liglit, over vrtticli 
jm, an ueurper, yoa force me to nsnrp right, whsi*, hy ike 
Vray, be it stud, would snffiee to a^ify that monstroas ballot, 
if all conceivable nullities were not alreac^ piled upon it, 
heaped and amalgamated. 'What! is it that you would have 
me do? ITou inake me vote that all is finished, that nothing 
remuBs, that the people is a slave! What! you tell me, 
seeing that you are sovereign, you shall give yourself a mastelr 
seeing that you are France, yoa shall become Haiti! What 
an abmmable derision! 

Such is the«vote of rile SOth Becember,^--that fnnetion, 
as M. de Momy terms it,—that absolution, as M. Bonaparte 
calls it. 

' "Assniedly, a short time hence,—in a year, in a month, 
■ perhaps in a week,—when all we now see has vanished, men 
ivill be ashamed of having, if only for »n instant, bononred 
with disenssion llwt infamous semblance of a vote, which they 
call the ballot of ?j600,000 voices. Yet such is the only 
basts, the only support, the only rampart of this prodigious 
power of M. Bonaparte. This vote is the escuse of cowards— 
riiis Vote is the buckler of dishonoured consciences. Clenerds, 
magistrates, bishops, each crimft, each lie, each prevariearion, 
^each ,complicity, seeks refuge behind this vote for its ignonnny. 
Prance has spoken, say they: %/m populi, mx Dei,—anivettal 
enfirage besotted; eyeia^rimg is^covered by a ballot. S^Hat 
a vote—a baUct t One spits on it, and passes by. 

Thkdlr. The figwte must ie yant^e.' I admiiu that 
%are: 7^(00,000! It must have had a b^uriful effect, 
through the fog of the 1st Janaaty, in letters of gold, riiiee 
foet high, ou rile portal of Kotre^iidiiae. : ' 

I adimite thUt figme. Do you know why ? BeciWB I 
' considmr ithumblei 'diffid^t; t,500,0<?0? W3^, 7,ft@04h>01 
that is little. Ho one refosed^ Af. Bonaparte litU mesdbre. 
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Altet'ffbat he had done on the 2nd December, he had good 
,f 4 ghito better than that. Who could it have been that plaj^ed 
him s tndi:? Who va^ it prevented, him from patting down 
nuUions, or ten millions, round nombers '! As kx mjself. 
i was quite disappointed in my hopes. I reUed on unammiiy. 
Coup d'e'M, you are indeed modest ! 

What! a man who has done all we have recalled or roeount- 
ed,—who has tak^an oathaud petjureidhimself.—who has been 
the guardian of a constitn^n and destroyed it,who has been 
theaervant of a republic and betrayed it,—-who haabceo the agmil 
of a sovereign assembly and has violently demolished it,—<‘Wbo 
has used military orderia a poignard to kill military honour,— 
who has employed the standard of France as atowel to wapeawiy 
mud and shame,—who has put handcuffs on the generals of 
Ahaea,—who haa made the representatives of the people travel in 
prison-vtuis,—who has filled Mazas, Viuceunos, Mont Validen, 
and St. Pdlagie with inviolable men,—who has fired point-blank 
at the legislator girt with that scarf, the sacred and venerable 
symbol of the law.-rr-wbo has given to such a col^el, whom we 
coaM nams, a hundred thousand francs to trample duty under 
fool^ imd to each soldier ten francs a day,—who has disthbuted in 
four ttays forty thonwnd francs’ worth of brandy to each iMigsde, 
—^wbo has covered with the gold of the Bonk the jsday-taldes of the 
Elysee, and has said to biS friends, Take!"—who has killed M. 
Adde in bis own house: M. Belval in his own house; M. De> 
baecqoe inhis own house; M. Lalnlte in his own house; M. do 
Couvercelle in his own house; M. Monpelas in his own house; 

. M.Thiiion de Mortaubsm in bis own house,—who has massa¬ 
cred on the Boulevamb and elsewhere,—luu^ shat people here, 
there, and every where,—who has committed infinite nuudeis, of 
which be modestly confesses ;to brdy nee himdred and ninety 
. > 'What! he who has drenched the roots of; the trees on 

flte Benlevmrdt with pools«ffblQo4*44toiSrito.:luuLS{>ilt the blood 
itf hi&nt with the blood.tff die<mother, minting with both 
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tba cban^jiagne of Uw geodannes.! Ho wbo has doine «ll iktse 
1 ^ii>g 9 i~~be Tvho bas given himseK all this troubio ; and wb^ti be 
aaks the nation, “ Are you satisfied ?” be only obtain* 7,500,000 
Toters. Really, he is undeipaid ? 

This comes of devoting yourself to save society !” O, in¬ 
gratitude of the world! 

It is a fact, that 3,000,000 of voices have replied “No." 
What, then, did the man mean who said that the South Sea 
savages call the French “ out, out /” 

Let us speak seriously. For irony is oppressive in sadi 
tragic matters. 

Cmifi d'etat men, nobody believes in your 7,500,000 votes. 

Come, be frank, for a moment's eccentricity; confess you are 
s’ligbtly Greekish, you cheat a little. In your balance-sheet 
of the 2nd December you set down too many votes, and not 
enough corpses. 

7,500,0001 "What figure is that,? Whence comes it? 
How ? 'What do yon want us to do with it ? 

7,000,000, «.000,0000, 10,000,000! What milUons! 
We concede you all, but we contest with you all. • 

The 7,000,000, you have them, jiha the 500,000; the 
round sum, jdu* the odd money. Ym say so, Prince, you 
affirm it I'cn swear it; hut wbo proves it ? 

'Who counted? Baroclie. 'Who examined? Bouher. Who 
checked ? Pidtri. Who added up ? Maupas. Who certi¬ 
fied? Troplong. Who anuouneed ? Yomnelf i 

lu ether, werds,r^ervili^ counted, crauching meanness 
examined, firickeiy checked, forgery added t^, veiuffi^ certi¬ 
fied, and mendacity announced. 

Very good, 

Wfaaieupoa, M. Bonaparte ascends to the cepitol, ondan 
id.,,^bour te tj^ok ; pats n blue and gfM diveiy on 

mad i^xen and gedd dd# f p nhw mp t i h|^ on 
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MsIhealt, declares tiwit he is ' ^ 'prodaet of “ rmircrsal »uf- 
end diat legitiuuu^” Im issoed from the ballot- 
urn. TMtt am is a ^aUee. 

IV, 

We declare it, then; we declare it bfoadljr, and clearly, and 
simfdy,—(m the 20th December, 1851, eighteen days after the 
Slid, M. Bonaparte put hiS hand into every man’s consdeoce, 
and robbed every man of his vote. Others fikrh handkerchiefs, 
but he steals an Empire. Every day, for pranks of the same 
class, the police ti^e men by the collar and carry them off to 
the station-house. 

Let us be understood, however. 

We may be asked:—Do you mean to pretend that nobody 
really voted for M. Bonaparte ?—that no one voluntarily said 
“ Yes?"—that no onoknowinglyand willingly accepted that man? 

By no means. 

M. Bcmafmrte had for him the crowd of functionaries, the 
ltJK)0;000 parasites of the budget, and their dependents and 
iuingers-on; the corroded, the compromised, the adventurer, 
and in their train the Cretins, a very consideiihle party. 

He had for him Messieurs the Cmrdinals, Messienrs'the 
l^hops, Messieurs the Cations, Messieurs the Curds, Messteurs 
the Vicars, Messieurs the Archdeacons, Deacons, add Sub- 
Deacons ; Messieurs the Prebendaries, Messieurs the Church¬ 
wardens, Messieurs the Sextons, Messieurs the Beadles, 
Messieurs the Cboreh-door-openers, and the ** men. 

Yes, we admit, without hesitation. M. Bonaparte had for him 
all those bishops who cross themselves, like VeuiUot and 
Montalembert, and all those veligioas mea^pr^ddns and 
spiewtit rime, but hugely inra-eased mtl reenuted situie the ^ro- 
^anor t848—thh* wise: “0, «y 
ieBd’%tifea'LyoiM ''ttiakeme'a'Wiimer 
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of 3$ peif cent, on mj Bothschild-Neapolitan bonds I Uoljr 
Apoodes, sdl vaj wines for me' Blessed Mar^rs, double mj 
zwitsl Holy Mary, Mother of God, immaculate Yii^gin, Star 
of the Sea, Closed Garden, Hortus Condtma, deign to cast a 
favourable eye on my little business at tho comer of the Rue 
Tirechappe and Rue Qoincampoix! Towor of Ivoty, send the 
opposition shop over the way into the bankrupt list!" 

These have really and incontestibly voted for M. Bonaparte: 
I'-firat category, the functionary; second category, the noodle; 
third category, the Yoltairias—proprietor and trader, man of 
religion. 

The human understanding iu generd, and the citizen intel¬ 
lect iit particular, present smg^lar enigmas. We hnow, and 
we do not at all desire to conceal it, that from the shop¬ 
keeper up to die banker, from the }iettty trader up to tho 
stof^broker, great numbers of the commercial and industrial 
men of Franco,—that is to say, great numbers of the men who 
comprehend what well-placed confidence is, what a deposit 
foithfidly preserved, is whitt a key placed in safe bands isr-haye 
voted since the 3nd December tor M. Bonaparte, The vtke 
given,—you might have accosted one of these men of bufdaess, 
the first you met by chance; and this is the dialogue that yon 
could have exchanged with him. 

** You have nominated Louis Bonaparte President of the 
BepabUo?" 

••Yes.” 

“Would you engage him as your cadiier?" 

“ Certainly not!” 


Y. 

And this is the ballot,—let as npeat it—insist on it—never 
be tired of uttering it; ciy it aloud a hundred dmea, as Isaiah 
si^ BO that it pay be beard once—this is the ballot, this is the 
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plebitcitum, this is the rote, this is the sovereign d^ree of- 
“Universal Suffrage,” beneath whose shadow iriieher •dteBa-' 
selves,—of which th^ make a title of auttiori^, a diploma' 
of government,—those men who now hold France, who com¬ 
mand, who dominate, who administer, who judge, who reign t 
their arms in gold up to tlje elbows, their legs in blood up ito 
the knees! 

And now, to have done with it, let us make a concession to 
M. Bonaparte. No more quibbling: his ballot of the iiOfli 
December was free: it was intelligent: all i^e newspapers 
printed whatever they pleased (he who says to the contrary 
calumniates); electoral meetings were held j the vails were Hid¬ 
den beneath jdacards; the promenaders in Paris had their feet 
encumbered on the Boulevards and in the streets with a Vain 
ofballot-paperg, white, blue, yellow,- red; eveiybody said what 
he chose, wrote what he chose; the figure was genuine; it was 
not Baroche who counted, It was Bardmiae ; Lonis Blanc, 
Guiuard, Fdlix Pyat, Ikspail, Caussidifere, ThorS, Ledru-Bol- 
lin, Etienne, Arago, Albert, Barbies, Bhmqui, and Gent, were 
the scrutineers; it was they who aitnonmed the raven milHonSi 
five hundred thousand votes. Be it so. Concede all that. 
What then ? What conckision does the coitp d'itat thence 
derive? ' ' 

What conchision ? Jt rubs its hand#-—it askS nothing fur¬ 
ther ; that is quite sufficient; it concludes that all is right; alt ' 
complete, all finished; that nothing more is to be said against 
it, that it is “ absolved.*' 

Stop, if you please! ' 

The free vote, the genuine figure,—thk is only the pl^ical 
side of the question; the moral side remalis to oottfidraed. 
Ah)! there is a m(ml side, then ? Undrabtedly, Prince, and 
tUft ls precisdy fito true dd grand this qaestion 

of fitf find list 0 ^ ’ ' ’ 
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VI. 

First, M. Bofiaptute itjs expedient that jioa shotild e^sre 
•potion what hninan eonsei«ttoe is. 

. , There a» twe things in this world—learn tins noTelty— 

whk^ lAen eall good and evil. You must be informed: lying 
is evil; treocdiery » evil; assassinatioa is still greater evil. 
Such s tiling may bo veiy useful, but it is prohibited. ProM- 
tnted.ffiiy yon; by whom? I will explain that point to pu, a 
IHtle farther on; meantime, let us proceed. Man—^yon must 
also be infemed^isa tbktking being, free in this world, and 
xespinipilde in the next. Singulm-ly enough —and yon will be 
veiy sniprised to hear it—be is not created merely to enjoy 
himsdf, merely to indulge all his faudes, to follow the bent of 
hia appetifei, to crash whatever lie finds before him in his path, 
—hlods of grass or sworn oath, to devour whatever presents 
itself when he is faungiy. Life is not his prey. For Oxam]^ 
to pass &ora R«fp<«’annum to twelve hundred thousand finncs, 
it is not permiUsd to sweur an oath which one has no intration 
tohe^; and, to pass from 'twelve hundred thousand francs to 
twelve mtihons, it is not permitted to cnititi' the Comititution 
and laws of one's country, to assail from an ambush, a sove- 
j»igB aaaembly, to grape-sh(^ Farts, to transput ten thmdand 
^perstms, and to proscribe forty thousand. Let me pursue your 
initiation into this smgyar mystoy. Certes, it is agreeable to 
giv« one's lacqueys silk stockings; kit; to ahive at this grand 
rasult, it is not permitted to suppress the glmyand the thought 
nfhpa^e, toevertiuimtheemitiiil ttibuno^af the dvihsed world, 
toahacye tire progress of snanhind, and to shed tments of 
hkod. Tktt is finhiddeh. By whom ? pu repeat ; yon, who 
■ wee b^ro po bo cme who ferbids to yoa anything. Patiesee: 
pn shall know presenily. * 

Vhat!—hero yoa gvOw ^sgusted; and I can underetand it. 







When one hae, on oar side, one’s Interest, ones ambiiioB, 
one’s fortune, one's pleasures, a fine palace to be kept in ^e 
Faubourg Saint-Honorfi; and, on the other ^e, the jeremiads 
«id damourings qt mmeu ftdm whom their busbaads ate 
taken, of mothers from whom their 8<ms are taken, of fiuaiUes 
.&cm whom their fathers are tom, of children who are de* 
,prived of their bread, of the people from whom its libei^ is 
wrested, of society from wliom its support—the kws—is witb- 
drawn: what I when these ckniiours are on one side and that 
of interest on the other, is it not permitted to oontema die 
i^oar, to let all these folks “ vociferde” unlieeded, to trample 
on all obstacles, to go quietly thither where one sees ante's 
fortune, one’s pleasures, and the fine palace in theFuibonrg 
^nt-Honore ? A pretty idea, truly! What! one is to trouida 
.one’s head about having, some three or foiu: yem ago, one 
don’t remember when or where, some day in December, when 
it was very cold, and rained, and one felt it desirable to leave 
a chamber in an inn and seek a bettor lodging—fanmouseed, 
one doesn’t remember in relation to what, in an iadifierently 
lighted room, before eight or nine hundred imbeciles, who 
chose to believe what one said, Uiese eight letters “ I swear it!” 
What! when one is meditating “ a great act,’’ one is to waste 
one's time iu asking one’s-self what will be the result of that 
which one proposes to do! To trouble one’s head beeauee this 
fellow may be eaten np by vermin in tbe casemates, or thkone 
xat in the bulks, or that one he vwtrked to death at Osyeuae ; 
because A. may be killed with bayonets, or B, with paving- 
stones, or 0. be idiot enough to get himself shot; because these 
may be ruined, and those esUed; because sll the fteopk (sie 
60 ruinSt.of shoots, or exU^ or massacres, or emUs to rot m 
the hulks, or die in the tmu^rt-kdd, or be walked to deafii 
la Ci^yenne or Aii|3C|, are, foraocdh, honest who haiti done 

their duty I Is one to be stopped as that f A 

finenoth^l What! oim is in wmat, one has no money, (me ie 
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a {liinte, dbanca tbapovs power into one^ hands, one makes nae 
of' iit, one aatfaonaea lotteries, one exhibits ingob of gold ia 
the Passage Jouffroyi ererybody opens bis purser one.ttdces aU 
one can out of it, one sViares what one gets with one’s ftiends, 
with the devoted comrades to ilhom one owes gratitude; and 
because there comes a moment when the impertinent public 
meddle in the matter, when that infamous liberty of the press 
wants to fathom the mystery, ahd justice fancies it has home 
ooDcem in the matter, one is to quit the Elysee and power, 
and take one's SMt, like an ass, between two gendarmes on the 
prisoners’ bench in tbo police-court 1 Stuff and non6bnse! 
Isn't it much more simple to take one's seat on the throne of 
:the Emperor? la it not much, more simple to emsh the 
liberty of the press? Is it not much more simple to smasli 
Justice? Is it not a much shorter way to trample the judges 
under fo^ who, for that matter, tliemselves ask nothing 
better, and are quite ready to lie down to be trampled on. 
And this is not to be permitted! This is foituddeu! 

Yes, Monaeigneur, that is forbidden. 

Who opposes it^ Who does not permit it ? Who forbids 
it? , 

hionsieur Bonaparte, you are master, you have eight milMons 
of votes for your crimes, and twelve miiliona of fntnos for your 
pleasures; you have a senate, with M. Sibour in it; you bare 
amdea, cmnom, fortreasea, Tropkmgs flat on their bellies, and 
Bareobea on 'HB foora ; yon are despotb; you are aU potent; 
hat acme one unseen, in the Miade, unknown, a passer-by, rises 
before yon, and aiys to you; “ Thou shalt not do this." 

Thisaome one,this vtnce that speaks from the darkness, 
not seen ^iat heani, this' paaser-hy, this unknown, this kuxflent 
: kdroder, iathe Itimum oonadenoe. 

That b the bninad eomciffiice I It is some^ 0^ 
whom one MMB not,' who i» etscenger than' an Uthny, hiore 
tlHua sevoa mBioim flee hundred thousand i'oWts, 
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more loftjr thaa a senate, more religbos as archbishop, 
more Ieame<f in law than M. TroploHg^, moeefoompt to aatici* 
pate justice than M. Barocbe, and who 7%ow '’ to jresr 
Buyestj. 

VIL • ^ 


Let us go a little deeper into these noveltbis. 

L<»Tn, then, tins also, M. Bonaparte; that which distirl- 
gakhes man from brute, is the notion of good and of evil; tiiat 
good and that evil of which I spoke to you jt»t now. 

There, between, is tlte abyss. 

The animal is a complete being. That whi^ eensUtutos 
the grandeur of man is, that ha if incomplete v that he feels 
himself by infinite degrees remote from the finite; thkt he 
perceives sometiiing beyond himself on tiiat side, and on this. 
This something , is mysteiy, is—to use those feeble bnman 
expressions which are ever successive, and wltich never express 
more than one mde of things—is themoisd world. This moral 
world man revels in, as much as^^more tfaan^in the material 
worid. .He lives in what he feels, more than m what he sees. 
Creation may beset him, want may assail him, pleasure may 
tempt hkn. ^e beast within him may torment him; but ewen a 
sort of-pemtabcut aspiration £:)r another region itnpda him 
irresistU>)y beyond creation, bo 3 "ond want, b^ond pleasure, 
beyond the beairt. He has glimpses at reveiy memeaV hi 
eveiy direction, of the inferior worldi and he Ms hisaoul wilh 
that aision, and regulates his astions by it. iHe doesnot £sel 
himself complete ki this Ufe below. Heieots within him, So to 
speak, a mysterious patt^i of the anterior and ulterior wbrld— 
the perfect warld-~with wbirit he is iiwaisaariy, as it were 
despite himself, comparing tlm imperfect wtcldand hintsblfl mid 
his krfirmities^ 'aad his appetites, and. Ms'pBSsions, and Iris ac- 
ti«as,; Mh.ea he permves that he m ap^mcknatutg this^eal 
worid, heisjoyotls:;: when he sees that be k xeaoringfrom it, he 
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i»nd. H« litti the profound ctnii|nre‘baiisiOQ that there is nothin^' 
useleu or superfluous in this vorld, nothing which does sot 
proeeedfrom Somethitig, and winch does hot lead to someifliiDg' 
The just, the unjust, good, evil, nohle works, evil actions, fidl 
into the gulf, but are not lost tbeW: passing on into the infinite, 
for the benefit or the burden of those who have accomplished 
them. After death they are collected together, and the sum- 
total cast up. To disappear, to vanish, to he annihilated, to 
cease to be, is no niore possible for the moral atom, than for 
the material atom. Hence, in man, that grand double senti¬ 
ment of Ilia liberty and of his responsibility. It is given him 
to be good or to be evil. ’Tis an account that will have to be 
settled. He may be gui%. and herein, striking circum¬ 
stance! consists his grandeur. There is nothing similar for 
the brute. With the brute there is evil instinct: to drink 
when it is thirsty, to eat when it is hungry, to procreate in 
season, to sleep when the sun sets, to waken when he rises, or 
«c« eena, if it be a night animal. Ihe brute has about it but 
an obamre touch of man, illumined by no moral light. Its 
entire law, I rqjeat, is instinct: instinct, a sort of railway, 
along which inevitable nature impels the brute. There is no 
liberty, no responsibility therefore, and of consequence no 
future life. The brut^does neither enl nor good; it is wholly 
ignorant. Even the tiger is innocent. 

If, perdiance, you were innocent as the tiger! 

There are certtiia moments when one is tempted to believe 
that, having no warning voice within, any more than the tiger, 
you are no more respofiaible than it. 

Beally, at times I pity you. Who knows ? pezitaps after 
oil, you are only a misomble blind &ree! 

M. Loeds Bonaparte, the notion of good and evfl, you have 
it not! You are, pmhaps, the cnly one immia euftre humao^ 
who has not that notiim. Thia givin you a start ewer aa, 
Yes, you are iahnididfle. 'ntia emu^tmee yoar genhi^ it is 
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sud j I admits at all events, *tis that which at this inoiaeat ton^ 
stitutes jour power. 

But know you what results firoQi this sort of Po8> 

ses^n, yes; right, no. 

Czhnd essays to deceive histoij os to its true name: k 
comes and says, ** I am soceoss. Thou art crime!” 

You are crowned and masked. Down witli the mask! 
Down with the crown 1 

A.h! you lose your pwns, your appeals to the people, your 
plebiscita, your ballots, your scrutinies, your addings your 
executive commissious, yiroclaimiug the sum total, your fed 
or green bann^s, with these figures, in gold lettem, 7,500,000, 
are all thrown away. You w’Ul derive no permanent advantage 
from this elaborate getting-up. There are things about which, 
the universal sentiment is not to be gulled. The human race,, 
taken as a whole, is an honest body. 

Even by those about you, you are judged. There is not 
one of your domestics, whether in gold lace or in galloon, volet 
of the stable, or valet of the senate, who does not wbis}>er that 
which 1 say out loud. What I prodaim, they whisper; that 
is the only difierence. You are omnipotent, they know, that’s 
all. Many salute you, their brows burning with shama 

Many feel thems^ves base, bnt they knew you to be infamous. 

Come, since you are hunting those whom you cull the 
rebels of December,” since ’tis on them you are setting.yomcr 
hands, since you have instituted a Maupas, and creat«l a miniftr. 
try of police specially for that purpose, 1 de&ouuoe to you the 
rebel, the recusant, the insnrgent—’tis every man’s cvmmaea t 

You give money, but 'tie the hand receives it. not the con* 
science. Conscience 1 while you are about it, ia8cribe-h« on 
your hsts of exile. She is an obstinate opponent, peFfinaeious, 
infiex^ile, making a dishubance everywhere. Drive her out of 
France. Ytmll he at ease then. 

Hew dQ<9Nl>U think she treats yon, even with youx friendn? 
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Do jou know on what terms an honourable knight of Saint* 
Louis, an octogenarian, a great antagonist of “demagogues,” 
and jour partisan, voted for yon on the SOth December. “ T is 
a scoundrel,” said he, meaning you, “ but a rueettary $eotmdrel" 
Ko, there are no necessary scoundrels. No mime is ever 
useful! No crime is ever good. Sodeiy saved by treason! 
Blasphemy 1 we most leave it to the archbishops to say these 
things. Nothing good has evil for its basis. The just God 
does not impose on .humanity the necessity for scoundrels. 
There is notfaiug necessary in the world but justice and truth. 
Had the old man I speak of, thought less of life and more of 
the tomb, he would have seen this. Bis obserption is sur¬ 
prising in dn old man, for there is ordinarily a light from God 
which enlightens souls approaching the tomb, and shows them 
the truth. 

Never do crime and the right come together: on the day 
they were to do so, the words of the human tongue would 
change their meaning, all certainty would vanish, social dark¬ 
ness would overspread us. When, by chance, as has been 
sometimes seen jn history, it happens that, for a moment, 
crime has the force of law, the very foundarions of humani^ 
tremble. Jusque datum tctleri, exolmms Lucan, and that line 
traverses history, like a cry of horror. 

Then, and by the admission of your voters, you are a 
scoundrel. 1 omit tlie word necessary. Make your best of 
this situation. 

Well, be it so, you Bay~>that is precisely the case in ques- 
rion~-one is “ absolveu” by universal sufintge. 

Imposs^e. 

Bbw, in^ossUde ? 

Yes, impoBsible. TO |mt your finger on the impossibility. 
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VIIL 

Yob were « oapisiu of artillery at heme, M. Louis Boaa 
parte; yon hare necessarily a 8ina|tering«f a%ebra and geoiM- 
try, .Tfasce are Urree axioioa of you have, probably, 

some idea. : r ’ 

Two aud two .make four. . 

Between two ;gisren points, the straight line is the ^orteat 
way. ■ , ■ * ■ ■ 

A part is less than the ithole. 

Now, have it declared by seven milli(»>.s,^fire hmadsed diou^ 
sand votes, that two and two makefive, that the straight line is 
the longest way, that the whole is less than a pturti; have this de¬ 
clared by eight millions, ten millions, a hundred miUiona: of 
votes, and yon would not have advanced a shigle step. 

Wdl—You will be surprised to hoar iW4h^e are mtioms m 
probity, in honesty, in justice, as there are maxims in geometry; 
and the moral truth- is no more at the mereyof a imte than 
is the algebraic tenth. - 

The notion of good and evil is insolyable uoivetsal 
suffrage. It is not given to a ballot to make the Mse true, or 
injustice just Homan consoienoe is sot jts. be |»t to the vote. 

Ho you imderstand, nbw ? 

Look at that lamp, ,that little obscure l%ht, ni]noiioBd..foiv 
gotten in a corner, lost in the darlmess. Look at.it, JMiaure tt 
It is hardiirvisibiej/k bums solitarily ; yet make seven xnfiHons, 
five hundred tbousand months hreatfae upon it at once, and yam 
will notextingoishit You will not even make theBaareBitkar. 
Get a hurricane to rage against it; the jOsane-wittixw^ to 
Inun npwatds, straight and pitria, towards hesren. . 

That lamp is Cooscienoe. 

.^Oiat fiame is the flame which iOnmes, jnihe inght of 
exile, the paper on which I now write! 

X 
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IX. 

Thus then, be jour figures wbat they may, counterfeit or 
ge^iune, true or false, extorted or not, matters little; they who 
keep their eyes steadfastly on justice say, and will continue to 
say—that crime is crime, that peguiy is perjury, that treachery 
is treachery, dhat murder is murder, that blood is blood, that 
mind is mind, that it scoundrel is a scoundrel, that the man 
who iOsncies he is copying Napoleon en petit, is copying Lace- 
nmra m grand ; they say that, and they will repeat it, despite 
your figures, seeing that seven millions, five hundred thousand 
votes weigh as nothing against the conscience of the honest 
man; seeing that ten millions, tliat a hundred millions of votes, 
that the unanimity even of mankind, voting en mam, would 
count as nothing against that alone, that pail and parcel of God, 
—the soul of the just man; seeing that universal suffrage, which 
has full sovereignty over political questions, has no jurisdiction 
over moral questions. 

I put aside, for the moment, as I did just now, your process 
of baUotting, the bands over men’s eyes, the gags over their 
mouths, cannon in the streets and squares, sabres .d^awn, 
spies, mournings, silence, and terror, leading the voter to the 
um as a malefactor to the prison. 1 put these aside. I sup* 
pose, I repeat, I suppose the universal suffrage true, free, pure, 
Zbal; universal sufifiage, sovereign of itself, as it ought to be; the 
newspapers in everybody’s hands, men and facts questioned and 
sifted, placards covering the walls, speech free eveiywhere! 
Well, to that same universal suffrage, submit peace and war, the 
army effective, credit, the budget, the public aid, the penalty of 
deaUi, the irremoTability of judges, tlie iadissolubility of inar- 
Hages, divorce, the mil and political condition of women, free 
education, the constitution of the commune., the rights of 
labour, the piqrmeat of the fbse trade, raff ways, tlm cur- 
T^j, coltmiaation, the &cal «code«—aU thi fi^oklems, 
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solution of which does not involve its own abdication, for uni¬ 
versal suffrage may do everything eacept abdicate,—submit these 
things to it and it will solve them, not without errors, perhaps, 
in detail, but with all the grand total of certitude that apper¬ 
tains to human sovereignty; it will solve them materially. 
Now, put to it the question^whether John or Peter did well or 
ill in stealing an apple from an orchard; it’s at a dead stop; it 
can do nothing in the matter. Why ? Is it because this ques¬ 
tion is too low for it ? No: because it is too high. All rimt 
consdtutes the proper otganization of socieries, whether you 
consider them as territory, as commune, as state, or as country, 
every political, financial, social matter, depends on universal 
suffrage and obeys it; the smallest atom of the least moi^ 
question defies it. 

The ship is at the mercy of the ocean; the star is not. 

It has been said of M. Levema arid of yourself, M. BonSr 
parte, that you were the only two men who believed in your 
Star. You do, in fact, believe in your star; you look tor it 
above your head. Well, that star winch you seek oiit of your¬ 
self, other men have within themselves. It glitters beneath the 
vaulted roof of their brain, it shows them the true forms of Efe; 
it exhibits to them, in the obscurity of human destiny, good and 
evil, the just and the unjust, the real aud the false, i^omruy 
and honour, honesty and knavery, virtue and crime. This star, 
srithout which the human soul is but night, is moral truth. 

Wanting this light you have deceived yourself Yow 
ballot of the SfOth December is, in the ^es of the Chamber, 
merely d sort of monstrous rimplirity. You have app1i<^ 
what you call ** universal suffrage” to a question to wfa^ 
untvorsa! suffrage did not apply. You are not a political mao, 
you are a malefactor. That which has to be done with yoh is 
no concern of tmiversal suffrage. 

Yes, simplicity; I insist on the terra. The bandit of the 
Abnv/zr, his hands scarcely washed from the blood which s^U 
remaius under liis nails, goes to seek absolution from the 
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priest ;*yoa have sought absolutiMi fromtlw vote, only you 
,have forgotten to confess yourself. And, in saying to the vote, 
** Absolve me," you pat the muzzle ofyour pistol to its forehead. 

Ah, nretched creature! To absolve you, as you call it, is 
beyond the popular power, is be}’ond all human power. 

Listen! 

Nero, w'ho had invented tlie Society of the Tenth-of- 
Decembcr, and who, like yourself, employed it in applauding 
his comedies, and even, like yon again, his tH^edies—Nero, 
After having pierced the bosom of his mother with a hundred 
stabs, might, like you, have convoked his nniversal suffrage, 
which had this further resemblance to yours, that it was in no 
degree impeded by any license of the press; Nero, Pontiff 
and Emperor, surrounded by judges and priests, prostrate 
at her feet, might place one of his bleeding hands on the still 
warm corpse of the Empress, and raising the other towards 
heaven, have taken all Olympus to witness, that he liad not 
shed that blood, and have a^ured his universal suffrage to 
declare in the face of gods and of men that he, Nero, had not 
killed that woihan; his universal sui&age, working much as 
yours works, in the some intelligence, and in the same liberty, 
might have affirmed by 7,500,000 votes that the divine Cmsar— 
Nero, Pontiff and Emperor—rhad done no harm to that woman 
lyjng there dead. Know.J sir, Nero would not have been 
absolved." It would have sufficed for one voio& one single 
voiee on the .earth, the humblest and most obscu^ to he raised 
j^nid that profound night of the Bomon Empire, and to cry in 

dackn^^“Newo is a parricide!” for echo—the eternal 
.etho of the human consmneeto repeat for ever, from people 
to people, and foom (mtniy to oeatury: “ Kero hilled lus 
’.mother 1" 

Well, that 'FC^ which protests in the (foeoarity is mine. 
4 ( 1 ^ »9W,aiid, doubt it not, the usiversal conscience eff humani^ 
in^peatsitwidi'me; “Xamis Bonaparte hie aesaseinatedFrimoe! 
Itouis Boni^paite has killed his morirnr.! ” 
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vaU AN OATU—AN OATK AMO A HAIX. 

TVho and what is Louis Bonaparte ? He is peijuiypor- 
sonified; he is mental reservation incarnate, felony in flesh and 
bone ; ho is an ambulant false oath, wearing a general’s hat, 
and styling himself Monseigneur. 

An oath! 

Indeed, after the day of the 29th December, 184$, and that 
of the 2nd December, 1861, when the Assembly was dissolved 
by an armed force; when the members whose persons aie in¬ 
violate were arrested and pursued; after the oonfiaeation of 
the Ecpublic, after the mip d'etat, one mi^t hiave expee^d 
from that male&ctor an honest cynical lau^ at the oath, and 
that tins Shrigani would say to France; “ What, then, if I did 
pledge my word of honour—^it was very ftinny, hat let ns siqr 
no more about snefa silly hdfiee.” 

Not so^ foi he requires an oath. 

Now then, mayors, gendarmes, ledges; spies, prefects, 
generals, commisaaxiee ef police, isagisttatos; ftmctioiwries. 
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eenators, couawllors of state, legislators, derks, he has spoken;, 
’tie his this j^es has passed through his head,'tia his 
good .pleasoie,; lose no time, start off’—ycm to the registrar, 
you to the pretorioin, joa under the eje of your brigadier, you 
to the minister, you, senators, to the Toileries, in the hall of the 
Marshals; you informers, to the prefecture of police, you first 
Presidents snd solicitors-general to M. Bonapiurte’s auti- 
chamber; hasten in your carriageSj on foot, on horseback, in a 
court dress, an uiufonn, gold laced, embroidered, plumed, with 
hat in. hand, sash around your waist, and sword by your side. 

Come place yourselves, some before tlie plaster bust, others 
before tl»e man himself; very good, there you are all of you, 
none are wanting, look him well in the face, compose yourself, 
search your conscience, your loyalty, your morals, your religion, 
take off your glove, raise your hand, and now swear fealty to 
his treason. 

Have you done it ? Yes! oh, what a precious farce! 

It follows, then, that Louis Bonaparte looks upon the oath in 
earnest. True, he believes in my word, in yours in oum in 
theirs; he believes eveiybody’s word but his own. Whoever 
is near him must Iwear—he wills it—he requires all to be loyal. 
It pleaseth Messalinato be surrounded by virgins—capital! 

He ifequires all to be honourable; you ought to hear this, 
Saint'Artaud, and you, Maupas, will take it for granted, 

us sift things to tlm bottom; there are two kinds of 
oatihs, llie oath whit^fieely, solenmly, before the &ue of God 
and,man, after Imvii^ received the mission itvm 6,000^000 of 
citi^ns, he swore at a 'full meeting,uf the Rational Assembly, 
to ^ Comtlitotion of his country, to the law» to ^ peo^, 
and to France—^that is nothing>r~i% is not binding; one can 
trifie with it, Jati^hat it, and some fine day trainee it under 
Toot; bmthe emth that ia made b<dbto the caniums mouthy at 
the sword’s .pomttitmder the eyes of the polios, in order to i»- 
tain .the en:qpl(|yment. that (pves you bread, to presexseL^ 
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irbioh aris your property; the oath which, to secat^ your daily 
bi-^ and that of your children, is sworn to an impostor, a rebel, 
a Tiblator of the laws, the slaughterer of the Bepublic, the per- 
verter of all justice, to a man who himself has hrohea his oath— 
Oh, such an oath is, indeed, sacred! Let it not be supposed 
we are jesting. 

The oath-which made this 2hd December of kin to that of 
the 18th Brumaire, is doubly saored! 

What I admire most, is its ineptness. To receive as So , 
much ready money and coin of good alloy, the oaths of this 
official commons, and not even to think that every scruple has 
been overcome, and tliat there eantabt exist one single word of 
good faith! He is both a prince and a traitor! To set the 
example from the summit of the state, and imagine that it will 
not be followed! To sow lead, and expect to reap gold! And 
not even to perceive that, under similar circumstances, every 
conscience will model itself on the conscience that is placed 
uppermost, and that the peijury of a pnnee transmutes all 
oaths and obligations into base coin. 


n. 


niFFEUEECE u; TBICS. 

And fibm wlmm, then, are oaths required? Froth that 
prefect ?~he has betrayed the state. From tiiat general ?T-he 
Las betrayed hia colours. From thatinagistrate?~he has be^ 
trayed the law.' From 111 these functimlaries ?—^tbey hhtfc 
betrayed the repuUic. Strange it is, and would puzzle a phi¬ 
losopher to divine from whence this heap of traitiWs, out of 
whi^ springy this tmtss of oiUhs! 

Well, let tts, then, consider the beaoty of tbe 2nd De¬ 
cember. IL IsMtis Bonapai^ believes in m^is odfiis, espe¬ 
cially in those offored to his pemoo! ’ Whitti M. Rouh^ 
unloves bishand, and si^sI swwa? Whew M. Buin tak^ 
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off his gk^o, lind says:—** I swear ;’’ when M4Ttt^loDg places 
his hand upon ^ breast, on ^at spot where is placed the third 
botton of a senator, and the heart of anotlier man, and saysr—' 
“ I swear it ;** tears came into M. Bon£q)arte's eyes, he is mored, 
enumerates all this loyalty, and contemplates all these beings 
■with feelings of emotion. He confides! he gives credence! 
Oh, abyss of candour! Beally the innocence of rogues some¬ 
times elicits the wonder of honest men. 

One thing, however, must astonish this kind obsener and 
vex him; it is the capricious and disproportionate manner in 
which oaths are paid for, the unequal value M. Bonaparte 
places on this commodity. For example, M. Vidocq, if he were 
still chief of the sendee of security, would receive OOQO francs 
per annum, M. Baroche receives 80;(H)0. It follows, then, 
that the oath (rf M. Vidocq would bring him in but 16 francs 
66 centimes per day, while the oath of M. Baroche brings him 
in 352 francs 32 centimes. This is evidently unjust: why 
that difference ? An oath is ari oath, and is made by ungloving 
the hand and uttering six letters, “I swear." How much 
more is contained in the oath of M. Baroche than in the oath 
of M. Vidocq ? 

You will tell me that this is owing to the difference of 
functions; that M. Baroche presides in the Council of State, 
and that M. Vidocq is but the chief of the service of security. 
My answer is. that it is but chance; that probably M. Baroche 
might excel in directing the service^ of security, and that M. 
Vidocq might very well be President of the Council of State. 

This is 00 reason. 

Are there then several sorts of oaths ? ' Is it the same as 
Vith masses? There are masses both at 40 sous, and at 10 sous, 
which latter, as the priest said, are hot rubbish? Are there in 
that jparticultur class of mmcbandke' variinm q^ia}itie&~4ae, 
superfine, and extra superfinO ? Axe some better than others? 
Are they mare durable, les^ adulterated with cotton, better 
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dyed? ^ there new oaths, »s yet not made wse of,u« tliere 
Bome hall wont oat, some quite out atiiheels, and some 
darned up ? Is there any choice ? let os know it. ’Tis worth 
while. ’Tis we that p^. Slaving made these observations. 
for the interest of those who are contributors, I humbly beg 
pardon of M. Yidocq for having made use of his name. 1 own 
I had no right to do so. Besides, M, Vidocq might possibly 
have declined taking the oothl 

III. 

OATHS OF SCIEXTIFIC AND UTERABT MEN. 

These details are valuable. M. Bonaparte was desirouH 
that Arago should swear. Hear this ! Astronomy must take 
an oath. In a well regulated state like Fipnce, or China, all 
is function, even science. The mandarin of the Institute 
originates and rises from the police. The great walkmg 
parallactic telescojie owes liege homt^e to M. Buuaparte. An 
astronomer is a sort of police constable of the beavena Tho 
obsen atoiy is but a sentiy box. It is necessary to watch over 
Providence above, which does not at all times appear to submit 
to the Constitution of the 14th January. The heavens ore 
&11 of agreeable illusions, and require to be kept in ord^. 
The discovery of a new spot on the sun's disc is evidently a 
case iot the Censorship. 

The predk^on of a high tide might prove smrious—that ot 
an«!(di|se of tlm moon, the harUnger of treason. Astrcmomy 
in a state of freedom is almost as dangerous as a firm press. 
Who can tell what takes place in. those noetconal titMt-t&a 
between Arago and Jupitor ? If it were M. Levenior, .wail 
and good!—but a mem^r of the PxovisioBal Govaciuneiri!—’ 
take one M. de Haopas {••Hfae J&wnl of Longtnde must take 
oath iMt to conspiie with the ^rs, mul e^edally with these 
mad cap^ yclept cran^, who make celestial covpt d'itati.. 
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We have already said it, we are fatalists when we are 
Bonapartists; Naji^leon the Great bad his star, the LitUe Nap. 
must have a nebula; the astronemeis Bxe eertamly somewhat 
astrologers. Come forth, then, gentlemen, and take the oath. 

Arago has refused. One of the virtues of M. Bonaparte's 
oath is, tliat according as it is refused or taken, that oath gives 
or fakes from yon all yonr merits, aptitnde, and ttdents. Are 
you a professor of Greek or Latin,take the oath; or you are 
deprived of your chair, and you no longer understand Greek or 
Latin; are you a professor of. rhetoric, take the oath, or 
tremlde, the recital of Theramene or the dream of Athalia are 
interdicted to you; you shall wander about for the rest of your 
days, but never again setyourfoptwitliin the groves of rhetoric; 
are you a professor of philosophy, take the oath to M. Bona¬ 
parte, if not, you become incapable of understanding the 
mysteries of the human conscience, and of explaining theia to 
young men; are you a professor of physic, take the oath, if 
not, you can no longer fed the pulse of a feverish patient. 
But if the great professors depart, there will be no more good 
pupils, particalady in medicine, and this is a ^ve case. 
What is to become of the sick ? What does it matter ? It is 
for more important that medidne should take the oath to M. 
Bi^naparte. For it com^ to this, the 7i,&00,000 vnues have no 
sense, or it is evident it would be better to have your leg 
lunputated by an oss who has taken the oath, than by l)nptqr> 
trien who k re£ctotoi;. 

-This is no UrngUngmattar, it probes the tieSzf, Are fba a 
ymmg and genmons ^)u(it, like Deshband; bf a sbond, mihd 
and upright intellect, like Bespois; serious sad eseigetic, like 
Jacq[^: an aednent writer, apo|Naforhi8toriut,li]|;$Miebdet--- 


takelne,o8tb,.0n 
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CtJBIOsm Off THE‘THINS. 

Aq oatli like this, repudiates all morality and sbame, 
tbij^s unbeard'of are made manifest. At evening, for eaemple^ 
the judges that had taken Uie oath, pass judgment on thflw 
judges that ha,ye refused it* 

* The President of the Commercial Tribunal at Evtcux, reused to take 
the oath. Let Us see what the AToaiVeur Says: 

** M. Verney, late President of Cmnmerce at Evrenx, wm mted to appear, 
on Tbursday last, before tlio oorrectioual judges of Evreux, on aceount of. 
facts that took place on the 29ih April last, within the consular andifflce. 

Vemey is accused of exciting hatred and treason against the 
Governnent” 

The judges of premiere inrruace dismiss H. Verney, and {mss on him 
a judgment of censure. Ajipeal 4 minimi by the solicitor-general of the 
Ecpunlic." Sentence of the Court of Appeal of Bioach 

“TheCour^*— 

Whereas, the prosecutions, Gie sole plject of which is the rejoession 
of abetting liatred and scorn against the Qovramment: 

" Whereas, that oSence would result from the last paragraph of the let¬ 
ter of M. Varney to the solicitor-general oftheBepublicat ISvreox, the 26th ' 
April last, and is thus worded: 

“' But it would be too grave to challenge any longer what wo oonodve 
to be right The magistracy Itself will owe vs thanks not to (spose the 
mmine of the jadg:^ to sacouiBb under the force which your dii^utcfa an- 
nonncei.' 

“ W'hereas, however blameahle Hie pmdmt ef many ha* been {» tiU 
affiir, the Conrt cannot see in Uiat portion of the letter, the oSenoe of ex¬ 
citing hatred or treason i^ainst the Government, wnoe the ordre 1^ wMth 
force aas to he en^lpyed to prevent the judges to take their seata who had 
retnsed to take the oaths, , did not emanate from the Government; 

"lhat there b no cause, therdhre, to ap^y to him the piaa oodh on 
ucoount of ledh nettvei. 

<<ConfirBHthe<j!H4gmeiidwiGMiiiaaftii.'' j 

The Court of Appeal at Bouen, has for ito &rst pnpiident^ 3L Ifspsk* 
Carrd, formerly attorney.genersl to the Cbmt cf Peers on f&e trial tf Boa- 
log^ the mate wfjink'i ** M. Louis Ifapoleon—'jod iiim 

aided and ahettod, by jBwiiia «f>tlwf iKa(nimtion. of money, to ptoMol. 
treason.” 
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Ignomisf seated on the bench places honour at the bar. 
The conscience thsd. has sold itself, blames the conscience that 
is upright. The coorteaan whips the spotless virgin. 

Such on oath carries one onwards from one surprise to an¬ 
other. Nicolet was but a booby compared to M. Bonaparte, 
who, when he has surveyed lus valets, his accomplices, and his 
victims, and pocketed their oaths, good-naturedly turned his 
face towards the valiant chiefs of the African army, and spoke 
to them nearly in these words: “ Cy-the-bye, you are aware I 
caused you to be arrested at night by my men when jwu were 
snug in yomr beds; my spies broke into your domiciles, sword 
in band; and I have for that veiy act bestowed upon them re- 
waards and decorations; and you vrere threatened to be gagged 
if you uttered a single cry; my agents have taken you by the 
collar; 1 have sent you to Moaas, and have had you placed in 
a felon's cell, or to Ham, in my own dungeon; yom: hands must 
still bear the marks of the cords that bound them, b^iod your 
«bsck8. Swear fidelity, to me, or may heaven protect you.” 
Cbangaruier fixed his looks upon him, and made answer: 
“ No, traitor!” Bhdeau said: “ No, fwgta^!' Lamorici&re ut¬ 
tered, in a loud voice: “ No, thou peijured wretch!’’ Lefilfi said: 
“ No, bandit 1” Charras answered him by a slap on the face!!! 

There is one other variety of the oath: in the fortnessesj in 
the prisons, in the hulks, in the jails of Africa, there are then- 
sands of prisoners. Now, who are those prisoner? We have 
smd it, republicans, patriotoi saldimrs the law, all ionoo^t^. 
all mar^r*. Their nsSeiings have already been proclaimed 
generous and feelmg voices. In the special volume on the 
orime of December find, it ^udl be our task to tear ama.- 
der the veil Doyou wish toikncrw whifii is tidrii^plase? 

SbamtuneB, bp^ down by intense sa£5»ii3g, bmiding under 

mnch mis«;» shodeas, wanting In8ad,,< 'idthotb;..«t^r in- 
imid inr etonswi' vestm^ cooBiuitod by £^rer,;4ev!etnnd alive 
by tenaain, poor workmen tom finom theic work'shops, poor 
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hnsbandmen forcibly taken from the ploo^ irrapingfor «tn£B> 
a mother, children, a widowed family or otpiutss, withont bread 
or a roof to shelter them, borne down hy sidtaess, dying, des¬ 
pairing ! Some of these wretched beings give in,, and consent 
to ask for mercy! Than a letter is presented &r their signa¬ 
ture, ready cut and dried, addressed: “ To my £>ord, riie Pxinee 
President.” We give publicity to that document, mtdf as 
M. Qnentia Bauchart avows it 

“ I, the undersigned, declare upon my honour, that I accept 
most thankfully, the act of grace that is offered ine by the 
Prince Louis Napoleon, and I engage never to became a member 
of any secret society, to respect the law, and he to 

the Government that the country has given itself by the votes 
of the 20th and Slat December, 1851.” 

Let not the sense of this serious fact be nMsunclewlood, 
This is not mercy granted, it is mercy implored. Thisfommla, 
do you crave mercy, means extend pardon to me. The mur¬ 
derer leanmg over his victim and with his knife raised, calls 
out: “ 1 have arre.stod, seized, hurled you to the earth, despoiled, 
robbed, passed my knife through your body, now I txample 
upon you; your blood is oozing from twenty wounds; you 
repent —and I will not finish you." This repentance exacted by 
a crimmol from an innocent man, is nothing else than the out¬ 
ward form which his inward remorse asssoines. :He fancies 
he thus becomes sde against his own crimioali^. Whatever 
expedient be may adept to deaden his feelings, although he 
may'he for ever ringing into his own ears theseven millions, ffve 
hundred rimusand httle bells of his jMdtdtum, the man of 
the eovp d'itot reflects at times; he perceives in tite distsmee, 
a to-morrow, and strives to kkkagaiiataa inevitable future. 
A legal porgatien mreqaived ; discharge, i^levy, quittance. He 
exacts it vanquished, and even pots his victims d^.lhe 

tortam, to nbtahiit Louis Bonflpartolumws that themfoosts 
ia the breast ef vnry prisoner, «f every Lamport, of horii msn 
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he has proseribed a Tribunal, and that that Tribunal is tiymg 
hita^ h» trembles, the executioner feels a secmt dread of lua 
Tiodm; and; under pretext of the pardon he has accorded thb 
sietain, he forces his judges to sign his acquittal. ‘ 

Thus he hopiea to deoeito France, who possesses a loving 
consmence, and a watchful tribunal; and v^en the hour of 
paraing sentence shall strike, seeing that he has been absolved 
bj his victima, he trusts the country wiirpardon him. He 
deceives himself. He must sail on another tacfc', this one will 
not bear him dear of the breakers a-head. 


, , V. ■ 

Tsz 6th of 1863. 

The 5th of April, 1862,—this is what was witnessed at 
the Tuileries: about eight, p.m., the mite-chamber was 
crowded by men in scarlet robes, grave and ntigeStio, speaking 
with subdued voices, holding in their bands black velvet caps, 
ornamented by gold lace, most of them grey-headed. These 
were the presidente and conncillors of the Court of Cassation, 
the chief presidents of the Courts of Appeal, and the TOlicitore- 
general: all the high magistracy of France. '* 

These persons were kept waiting in the ante-chaniher. An 
aide-'de-eanip had introduced and left them there. A quarter 
of an hour passed, half an hour, an hoUr; they wandered up 
and down the room, conversing, looking at their watches, 
anxiotmly expecting the tinkling of the heft. After more thani 
an hour of tcdidus waiting they perceived th«^ had hot eveh a 
single l^r to sit npon. One of them, M. Tropltfng, went to 
the irntraats* Waiting room and'oompisined. A dhidr Was 
bron^t for him. At last a iblding door'was thtwvm open; and 
pdl-mell tbi^ entered dne of the Stalte apartments. Ihet^, s 
num in n black ftock coat loUhged (^nisft the tddnmey-pkbe. 
'What eftand called those men in red robes to this man in the 
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bl«ck irtxk coat? They came to teadw Mm their oaths. Thii 
man was M. Bonaparte. He nodded, ani}, .iir retuna, tht^ 
bowed low, even unto the ground, as is meek -In advance of 
M. Bonaparte, at a short distance, stood his ohauoelica’, 
M. Abatucci, late a Ubeial deputy, mid now mbuster of the 
coup d’itat. The farce was opened; M. Abatucci made a 
discourse, and M. Bonaparte a speech. The Prince drawled 
out some few words, looking down upon the carpet; and spoke 
of his “ legitimacjr,” after which the magutrates took the oath. 
Each in turn raised Iris hand. While thej were swearing, 
M. Bonaparte, his back half turned towards them, was con¬ 
versing with his staff that were grouped behind him. When 
the farce was over he quite turned his back upon them, and 
they departed shaking their heads, humbled and ashamed, not 
at having done a shameful and dastardly act, but at having 
been refused the accommodation of chairs in the ante room. 

As they were departing, the following dialogue was over¬ 
heard ;— 

“ Here is,” said one of them, “ an oath it was necessary to 
take.” “ And,” said another, “ which it will be incumbent to 
keep.” “ Yes,** said a third, “ in the same manner as tho 
master of this bofse has kept his own.” 

All this is algectnesa. Let us proceed. 

Among the number of these ffmt functionari^ who were 
swearing fidelity to Louis Bonaparte, were fbmid a certain 
number who were formerly peers of France, and who, as such, 
had passed upon L(hub Bonaparte the s«atence of perpetual 
imprisopment. But why should we look back so far? Let us 
still proceed. What is bettmr than all, among these-magistrates, 
there were seven individaals, by name—Hi^douin, Moreau, 
Pataille, Cauchy, D^palme, Graudet, and Quesnault. Prioc 
to the 9ud December these seven men coniposed the High 
Court of Justice; the first, Hardouin, president, the two others, 
,ipplementaries; riie four others, Judger. These men bad 
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jr^eive^D^aocejpted fr^mtiie Cons^tuti^.of ljB48.a mandate, 
wcsc4e,d thus :— 

“ Article 68.. Ev£r;[r ^oeagure bj wbiidi tbe President cd 
tbe Bepublic, shall .d>3soke the , National ^^sembl,}', pro¬ 
rogue or obatiuct the exnrcige of its mandate, is a crime of 
high treason. 

“ Thejudgespf the High Court, .^all assemble immediatelj, 
on pain of forfeiture; they shall summon & jury, and proceed to 
^e tthd of the President and of his accomplices, they shall 
name the magistrates that are, appointed to dll the offices of 
public prosecutors.” 

On the 8nd December, in the face of that dagrant attempt 
they had began the trial, and appointed as soUcitor-geuerol, 
M. Eenouard, ^lio had accepted the office, to proceed against 
Louis Bonaparte on the cliarge of high treason. 

Let us add the name of Jlenouard to the other seven. 

Now, on the 5th they were all present in the ante¬ 
chamber of Loum Bonaparte; and we have just shown what was 
thoir business there. • . 

Eero Jet us pause awhile. 

There are, unfortunately, pnomples we are compelled to 
admit; there are sinks of initjuify we mu^have the courage 
to fathom. 

Cast your eyes upon that man. He was horn, by (haime, 
in a wretched hovel, in a filthy cellar, in a nave, no person 
knows wl^e. HIS came qut of the dust faU into the nmd. 
He had only so mu^ ^ a.father and mother s» were necessary 
for his birth, firom that permd all shrank from hinb .dm has 
crawled on os h^t he coidd. He jgeew up slipshod, Sothed in 
rags, without nvw bmng conscious why he was living. He 
can neither read nor write, nor does be know there are laws 
abore him, he seasoely .knows them is a heavem He has no 
hpme,*no fkmily, np im boqk . His |nteljeat has newer 
e^^pand^, % oitdlw^ opmis to light as fiovsein do to tbe day: 
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he dwells in tlie dark. Societr has niade him a brate beast, 
hunger a carnivorous animal. He waits in ambush at the 
comer of a wood for passengers, and robs them of their purse, 
1 fc is caught, and sent to the galleys. So far, so good. 

Now look at this other man ; it is not the red coat, it is the 
scarlet rohj. He bolieves in God, reads Nicolle, is a Jan- 
senist. devout, goes to confession, takes the sacrament He 
is well born, wants nothing, nor has he ever wanted anything; 
his parents have lavished everything on his youth—^tenderness, 
instruction, advice, Greek and Xiatin, masters in every science. 
Ho is of a grave and scrupulous nature, tlierefore be was made 
(i magistrate. Seeing this man pass the whole of his days in 
nmJitating every text,—both sacred and profane,—^in the study of 
the law, in the practice of religion, in the contemplation of all 
that is just and unjust, society placed iii his keeping all that 
it holds most iingust, most veneniblo—the books of the laws. 
It made him ajiidge, and the punisher of treason. It said to 
him ;—a day may como, the hour may strike, when tlio chief 
of material force sliall trample under his foot both tho law and 
the rights of man, then, you man of justice, you shall arise, 
-and strike with a rod the man of power. For that purpose, 
and in expectation of that jterilous day, it lavished wealth upon 
him, and clothed him in purple and ermine. Hiat day arrive*; 
that hour, unique, severe, and solemn, that hour of duty, Itas 
sounded; the man in the red gown begins to stutter the words 
of the law, and he suddenly jterceives that it is not the cause 
of justice that prevails, and that treason cairies tlie day. Then 
lie, the man that ha« passed his life in imbuing himself with 
the pure and holy light of jurisprudence,—that man, who sinks 
into uo^iing if he be not the abettor of an unjust sueeeas,—that 
wise, scrupulous, religious man, in whose keepix^ the law has 
been placed, and, in some sort, the conscience of the state,—^turns 
lufdaoe towards peijuiy, which is in the asrondant, and with 
l^'&amc lips, the same voice in B^fa, if this tndtor Imd been 
smhquished, ho would Lave said: “ Criminal man, I sentt; 'co 

N 
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you to ^e gailey* for life,” sa^s: Mouseigneur, I swear feaity 
to you.’’ 

"Now take a balaBeei pkce iu one scale tbe .judge, iu the 
Other the fdon, and tell me wiiich side kicks ithe beam. 

’ iv. la I ■■■■.,.. .. . 

EvEttfWafera Trte dATft. ' 

■ ' ■ ■ ' •■ 

Sueh arothe.t]4c^'wo.liaive beheld in.Franue, attbe.pcTj«d 
of lakwig tbe . Feraoo 8 hAKe^s,wor 4 .|trre, 

tliete, evetyffbore ;, in hfee, capital., in the .pn)yinqe,9, in the 
north, in tbe soutbt.iH the east, and in|be west,, This loatod.. 
i|jt..dfran«e during a whole.month, it was Afiehiro of .hapdN 
held up, of arms outstmtciied, and .the. fatal chorus was “ 
us awjear,” kc. The .Ministma.have.deposited,thar oaths jn 
the jwuds of Uie Ptesident, the pr«ft«^ .in those of . Ute 
Mtnisiet-g, and the mob in those of tiie prefects. What docs 
M. Boui^Nirtfl do with all oaths ? l>oes.he,nieke a, <x>.|- 
leotion of them? AVimro does he, |jut .them ? .It duMf. l^eu 
cenuu'ited that nonOibat the lonpaid ianctioiiitrios have refn^ed 
the oath, the .CouneiUois-General, for instance. The fact is, 
tbat'the oatli has been taken to tbe budget, have heanl 
(Ml the 39tb March a .Senator exdaiming, in a lotid voice, 
against the omission of hia uame. which was in some sort the 
more effect of chance.. M. Sibomv Archbishop of Paris;* 
M'. Frank CarreT^Solicitor'Oeneral at the Court of Peers iu 
Ute a6Gur (3f Boulogne;! M, Dr^n, President of the Natimud 
Aaramhly die And December they dl tbrae had taken the 
^mtli. 0, my God.' such a state of is 8u£g(uent to 
make one Uush whh shame. An oaUii|» sacred thing. 

The man that takes an oath teases to hea n»n,;he hecome.s 
MM altar, u{Km wlaoh; God desicends. Mau—that infirmity, 

* Am Soutor. . ' ' V ' ' 

t Ak FirMt jPreaideot of theCdurt of ApiKisl dt Itottsn. 

; As a Member of the Muniehial CunEoil. 
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that aliadow, that atont, that grain.of iiitadi th^t drop of n-atei't 
that tear dropped from tlie eye of destiny ; man—so little, so 
weak, so uiicertatu, so igtnoraut, so m^tu«t:;;.itta,u-TT‘tl>at,it»ves 
in troulde, in doubt,, recollecUttg Uttlo ;<>f-}!t!Sterds|, and 
knoniug nothing of to-morrow, seeing Imt sufficient of his 
road to place his foot hefore him, and then nothing but dark¬ 
ness, who trembles if ho looks <|ofwaV]J, is sad if he looks back ; 
ni.an—enveloped in these immensities and in these obscurities, 
time, space, and being, and least in 1h!em; having ah abyss 
within him, bis soul; and one ontsidebim; the bfcatens; hnln— 
wiio at certain hours Ivettds tvith'a sOrt of ssCred horlWj sacrad 
-‘tmder eveiy aspect of nature, under the noise of ttie tea. adder 
th^f .shaking of the forest trees, hndcr' the'sbatle of the moun¬ 
tain, under the twinkling of the stars: tniin-^who dares not lift 
ins head by day, without Iwing Winded ’!^ tlie light, nor by 
uiglit, without lieing crushed by the idea of l»o»hidiess space; 
nnin—wlio knows nothing, who sees nothing, who hears 
iiotliing, who can be snutcbetl away to-duy, to-inorrow, even 
now, by the waves that flow or the breeze that pos.ses, by the 
]>ehhlc that falls, by the hour that strikes : man has att 
iippoiiited time : th.at trembling, stitmlding txdng. the plaything 
of chanee and of tlie moment that flits l>y him, rises snddciily 
liefore the riddle Uiat is named human life, feels tltsf there is 
v.itljin him something superior to this abysm; honour! 

\ irioe I—.stronger than fatality, superior to what is ever known— 
faiili! and alone, feeble and naked, he saj^ to all tltis ^o^ 
mid.able mystery that envelopes him:—!><» what you will, but 1 
will do this, and I will uot do that; and proud, tnmq^uil, 
creating by a word a fixed point in that instability tliat fills the 
horizon, and as the mariner casts his BUebor in the sea, so he 
casts his oath to the future. 

0, oath! admirable confidence of the .jiikt man—sublime 
])ermis3ion given by God to man to affirm. But that is over— 
naught remnius—'tis another of tlie soul 's splendours that has 
v.a«i.shed 
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The Qaantoin of Gw 1 oontniiKHl in Evil—The four Institnlioiis that stan<l 
opposed to tl*'' i..! [nihlio—Slow movcnKHit of Normal Progj-ess—What 
an Assenibh vuuld have done—What I’rovidenco has done—What the 
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1 . 

THE at'AXTCM OF GOOD GON'TAINED IN EVIL. 

^niiy good and aincere democrats lutve been struck with 
awe by the events of the iind December. It has disconcerted 
some, discouraged others, and amazed the greater part. I hare 
seen many that cried out: Finis Polonix. As >for me, since at 
certain times 1 am obliged to say, I, and speak in the face of 
history, like a witness, let me proedaim it. 1 have seen that 
event without befaig troubled; 1 will even go so far as vo own 
that, nt times, in ti^e face of the 3nd December, I deelare myself 
satisfied. 

When I can abstract myself fiera the present, when for a 
moment 1 can Udke my eyes foom Oil the crimes, from aU that 
blood spot, £»>m all these riodinB, all those prc»Gribed, from 
those hifiks that echo the death xatde;, from those dreadful penal 
settlements Dambessaand ^ Cayenne, v^ere death is swift, 
and firom whem k » sdow. from the votes, from the 

oath—that plagne epet,' and' that shame ihffioted upon 
Fxsneer a trenod thatm gaping vridmr and wider eadb dajr—when 
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a few monieiits oblivion have chiisMjd these yteinful thon^htsfrom 
my miml, 1 confine inyself to the severe cwlneas tliat should go* 
veni the political man, and consider not the fact, but the conse- 
(jueiices of the fact; then, among the disnsti'oua results, con¬ 
siderable and enormous ])rogress appeared to rise before me, 
and, from that n.jinent, I number inyself among that categorv 
whom the 2nd December has exasia^rated, but not grieved. 

Fixing my eyes npim certain points in the future, T caim* 
to this conclusion ; the deed was infamous, but tlie foct itself 
is good. 

Attempts liave been made to e.xphdn the i-iexpHcable coiij’ 
d'etat in a Imudrcd various ways. A true ladanee has been 
struck between all tlie possible resistances, and they liave become 
neutralized the one by the other. The lov. or classes felt alarmed 
at the: middle classes, and thoy in turn liave dreaded the former; 
tlu' faubourgs Imve hesitated before the restoration of this 
iniijority. fciuing. and wrongfully, that their victory should bring 
back to jKiwer, that 'JUght side so thoroughly unpopular: the 
bhoiioiracy have receded before die red-rejiuldic: the oitorativc 
classe.s have not understood; the middling diUi^en have shnilled; 
some have said, who shall we send to the legi.skiive palace ? others, 
who are we about to see at the Hotel do VilleV In tine, the rude 
repression of June, IWB, die insurrection crashed by grape 
shot, the quarries, the casemates, and tho trausportadons-—a 
liriung and terrible recollection. And then; if tho call to artU't 
could have lieen beat! If a single legion had sallied forth! 
If M. Sibour liad been M. Affre, and had thrown himself in 
the midst of the shot and of tlm pretorions! If the Court 
had not sufifered itself to be driven away by a corporal I If the 
judges had followed the example of the representadvw, and if 
the scarlet gowns had shown dmmselves on the Wricades, tn* 
the sashes did! If a siogle arrest bad miseamed ! Xf a sii^^ 
regiment hod hesitated j If the autssacre on the Boulevards 
bad' not taken place, or had tamed ia fsmur of I,oois 
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lioifapHrte, £c. Sx.- ^'bwr is ailtrae, it is what has 

bttai,’ and what ^ulS'to be. Let us ropeat it, audei the shadow 
of tiiat ‘ntonstnjoe wkstoi^, an immense and definitive pi-ogress 
takingfdace. - 

The t^d liecembef Has succeeded, because, and 1 repesit 
it, in adore than one aenee, and more than one point of view, it 
wtB 'geod that h should succeed. . Every iuterpretation is just 
butall are vain, i^ hand tdiat is invi^de is mingled in nil 
this. Look Bonaparte has committed a crime, and Providencr 
has inought about the event 

' It Was necessary that order should be restored at the fng- 
end of this logic. ■ It required to be made notorious, and for ever, 
thati in the inou^ of tlie late men, the word order iiersonifies 
false oath, peijury, pillage and pecuktiou, civil war, drum-head 
court-martials, shootings, police, censure, dishonour stamped on 
-the army, this ignominy of France,—a gagged senate, a political 
guillotine, slaughtering liberty, violation of tbe law, sovereignty 
of the sword, massacre, treason, ambuscade. The specUnle w*.- 
behold is a useful one. That whudi we behold in France, since 
the 5ind Dwember, is tbe origin of order. Yes, we behold the 
liibid of Providence in that event. Now, heathen to this: for 
the last fifty years, flic B^blie and thU £nf|»reab6oibed evety 
tniiid,the one by'rire' lUflectibn of its eriUKs and terror; the 
other by the'Tcflefctkni of its glory. 'Nothii^viat remembered 
at the lieifablic Imt ItW; tWs is the formidshle setpiel ef re- 
publicunisttf, i frifnttris'!'and, Sinong tbe reoolleerioes of the 
P3mpire, men only behold Ansterlitz. Hik gave to the Empire 
the prefetence over the Beptdtlie: ‘Hfhat dinll he tlk'future 
sfite'of Pratke? fs if BmpiUs? Nb;ihe E^ltUic. 

tf betacfDe neueskdjf td'd^fake that skaatieki sufipress 
'die fratij^ia finUnr of neverngamhe restoiwd, 

deatf^'^e dkf tk: for 

the Hviklt ^ KudiMik. 

iNdhibaiy Ikiioiitie, and frifki dk Itepnbltudodt^dretd; Xxmk 
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lioaajfyaite h fiOise, uid hits 4estri),Ted tbe deluslou iu jhvour 
of the Ewpiro. Now, yhitcf!9ut^r~jt«s placed itself 

iibore 179!j, which was terror, ^tst us Napoleon the Little siiper- 
puses Napoleon the Great. The two grand tbkigB, one sdiich 
ttlarmod, and the ether that daested^ oie receding. We per¬ 
ceive '9ii througb thamediinn^ita iaetitieauon, and Napoleon 
ill bis caricature: the vain akm aTtfae'guilbtkie vaawhes. 
Thanks there reaudns ao^onj^r any dread of the 

Itepubiid Tiwuhs to Louis Boni^rte, jilte Kinpite hae no 
longer any fascination. The fulnroihas, become ipotsibie; < 

These are the secrets of the Alniifi^ity i The word republic 
is not sdiicient; it is the repaddic diat is wanting: tvell. 
we shall baire.tlie tiling before tite nnrd, the substance before 
the shadow^ Let us develop i/ft» 

11 

THE Potm^ IKSlilTOMOKS TRJK» «TAnl) OPtTiSIiS TO XBK 

' 'hspcduc.' 

In cxpectatiuu of tiic inacvelloaa, bat id^tior simpliiicu- 
tions ttirii^ will t^o digr bring ibrib ti>o sniou of. Lutope. also 
the detnocratic jb^ritiion of the ooiitinent—>'What sbali.be, in 
l-'rence, the form of tbo social edibce, which, the thinking 
man already bus a glippse e^, tbwiigb .the dark, tipit 
covers dictatare,;and'ika vagtto apd.ltwhtoua.iiaeatncnts? 

Thatibrm-.iti tins':-— • 

The sovereiipr reinminis, ritied by a tbayo^. elected r anb 
vereal suffla^e .evoiywiiere, Imt .tmd^.,ti}e general 

acta and the.jBauoiia}.ire4j<^jao mti^-k»:tb^ :fl4p^ 

.Tile syodica. and thOi skid^iliaad .f#)e the pri¬ 

vate difibrenc^! ct iriaiQcmtkm*dMK^ 
of 010^^94 ob%bteau^, the Ji^^^ of d»e » 
ju%e olectod;:r-8o much ^ pat^. The, priest,. evaded 
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from till faoctions, except those of the Church, Imng with his 
eye lied (Xn his book and on Heaven, a stranger to the budget, 
and ignored bj the state, known only to his believers, possess¬ 
ing BO autijority whatever, Imt a free agent;—so much for 
religion. War, ooiifined to the defence of the territoiy. The 
nation great, national, divided in three classes, and enabled to 
rise like one man ;--«o miich for power. Law eveiywhere and 
for everyone, the rights of man, the vote in all places, but 
the sword nowhere. 

Now. what were the obstacles to that future, to that magni¬ 
ficent realisation of ideal democracy ? 

Tliere were four material oljstacles, t. e .:— 

A standing army. 

A centralised adroinistratiofl. 

A functionary' clergy. 

An irremoveable'magistracy. 

III. 

SLOW MOVEMVA'T OF KOIlMAL PKOCUESS. 

What are they, wlat were these four obstorles under the 
Kepubtic of F^riitay, and even under tire Constitution of 
1848 ? The evil they produced, the good wlndi they prompted, 
what a past ^ey innnortalised.^what loi excellent social order 
they ndjonmed; the pabJidrer percerred it, the philost^her 
knew it, but the nation ignored it. 

Tliese four ntstthidons, enontMms, ant^ue, solid, arched the 
one < upon the other, composite at rirear ha.se and sotnaiit in- 
cresaing like an old gronp of trees, th«r roote nad«r our feet, 
their bmnehee ovw our heads, smotlrered etW crushed,—-the 
scattered gums of iMW4tera fVaacelfl ■ Wheaw tnove- 

meat, OMockKieB, teeid lSmfty. spontaneoas oftnitBunity. might 
to lanie hem, iktelband edministrativ^despetiem; where there 
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should have been found intellig^t rigilanoe^ aripod, in ea^e <q| 
need, by the patriot and the citizen, then wai8.i9und the 
obedience of the. soldier; where the vivid Chth^n frith wouid 
have sprang up, there was found the fiomaa Cathol^ priest; 
where justice should preside, was placed the judge’? and tlic 
future was lying under the feet tti suffering generations, that 
could uot rise h:om their prostn^ioa, but waited iu j^Mtieuce. 

Did the people know, or even suspect it ? 

No! 

Fur from it. In the eyes of the greater part, and of tlte 
iniildling classes, these four obstacles proved themselves like 
fotir buttresses — an army, magistracy, administration, and 
church : these were the four virtues of order, tl>e four social 
jioweivs, the four holy pillars of tlie old French structure. 

Now. attaek this sUite of things if you dare! 

I have no hesitation in saying it: in the state of b}indacs.s 
in which arc plunged the best minds, together with the metho- 
dic.al march of the Normal progress of our assemblies,—of which 
I shall not be suspected to be the detractor,—whom, when they 
are both honest and timid, which veiy often takes place, arc not 
fond of being led by their majority, but by their iude{)endent 
members; the commisrioasof the initiatives, the slow pace 
of their scrutiny of the 2nd December, had not brought its tlum- 
dering demonstration, if Providence had bad no hand in it; 
France would have remained condemned &r an indefinite term 
to its irremoveable magistracy, to adnrinistndivB centraUsatioa, 
to a standing army, and to a functionaiy clargy- 

Beolly, the power <ff the hu* and of the pross combined,» 
these two great forces of. .eiri1isation,-^t k not I who seek to 
shake or diminish tbem, but see how many oliSwts.of all kinds 
it would have re^nuwd, in eveiy and uatlkr 

form, by rite bar,i by the paHifipiew, apd by jrefd of month, teu 
snooeedeven ittsbrithlig. the 

these four fatal institotuns! but bow mueh tnaace to deattey 
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them; to esdbilHt the neiiessai'y evidence to the eyfjs oC tdl. to 
overcome interested opposition, prejudiced o^r iateUe^tusji> to en 
lighten thoroughly puhlie <^iaioa, the offidal powers, to instil 
this fourfold r^orm. first in the miud. then in the laws 

Do but reckon up the speeches, the writings, the tgrticles in 
the journals, the projects of laws, ^ counter-prejects, Uie amend- 
ntents, the7q)orts^ the facts, the incidents,,the polemics, the 
discussions, the i^dcmations, the denials, the ^ormH, the pio- 
, grass, the ratragadmg, the days, the weeks, the mouths, tlie 
years, the quarter, the half century! 


IV. 


What AX asskmma’ woci® havjs dose. 

Let me suppose, seated on the beaches of an assembly, the 
most intrepid of thinkers, a splendid mind, one of those supe- 
nor^men who, when they rise at the , tribune, become abruptly 
great and colossal, surpassing by the bead the appearances tluit 
mask reality, and seeing clearly tlie future over the dark wall 
of the present. Tlmt man, that orator, that eteai^-sigbted man, 
would giv» warning to, and enlighten statesmen ; he knmvs the 
situation of the breakers a-head; he knows vety we}), that society 
will crumble by meatts of this false quadruple buttrwsft-rCffl^ral- 
ised govecnmeirt, ataiuling atqfay,. inmntoyeable judges, and the 
inid piiestliood: he knows U. he desires all shoald kaowlt->- 
he ascends ithe tribune, and iotya:— 

‘^IdfiiuHnice to you, four great public perils. ifoti^poUtical 
order Lem tliat within it that will destroyit lt.isincumbent 
upon you toifiubvert your adounistpE^au, ^oarByr, clergy, 
and tlie magwtrecy. Supj^Dm.^re, retaench thp^ ramodel 
eveiything, or perish under^fiae. weight, of( l^hasa four, uwtitu- 
tms, which you consider as laiting eleiaeii^ .buhJfhieh ere no 
Tieiter than inslrmnents of dissolution..-..iff , 
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“ Murmurs Arise, ■’ He exciidiiis. • “ Do you know wlmt your 
centralised ndministmtiim cott beoeiioe in the iunds of a })er 
jured executive power? A huge |rieee of treason, carried into 
oHect at one WoW over the ndjefe of Pnotpe, by eveiy lunotion- 
ary without exception." . ’ - , 

Murmurs break out again with redoabled vkilence-^iherc 
is a cry tO oivfer, and the e^tor cbntiimes: Do you kmnv 
what your standing iimyifBayliecoTBo ono. Oertaiii day ? An in¬ 
strument of crime. Passive obedient^; is the bayonet etej' fixed 
and eierniilly pliiccd on the heart of the law. Yes, here, in this 
J'’niuce. which is the initiative of the world, in this laud of the 
'i’ribune and the press, in this birth-place of human intellect. 
Yes, the hand may point on the dial and the hour strike when 
the swonl will lule; when youi inviolalile legislatoiu, you will 
he taken hold of by a corjtoral; when our glorious regiments 
will transform themselves, fiw the ptofit of one man, and to the 
sluinie of the nation, into gold laoed hordes and prctomii 
Itands ; when the sword of Franco will become a thing tlmt 
strikes like the glaive of the Shim; when the life blood of the 
first city in the world, tnurdoradi xvijl splash tlto ejwuletsof 
your generide!’• ’ 

The uproar becomes a tfimoltp tho ciyof .ordw restiutuls 
from all qnartein.' orator is chadlenged. Tlie Presideni 
calls the dratbr to order. Who continues 

“ And if it should happeu some day that a man had antk't- 
his bandl^he five hundred tboueand fiinctionoriee thab cuusti- 
tute the administration, and the four bnndtwd tiiousiuid soldiers 
composing the ariny; if it should happen, that this man should 
tear asiUrSer the constitation, shoald violate every law and 
oath, abirbgMei all right that guards the law; what think you t ho 
irremoveable niai^d^tee, gmShdiaam of the law, would do? 
Wlqr, thetr wtJiWd field fireir tdi^deS." >» . 

ThW dhniioor ^Vnis the'Woieeof Uie orator froiti proceeding 
or finishing his phrase. 
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Th« tumult becomes a tempest. That maa will i-espcet 
nothing. After the administration and the army he drags in 
the magistracy. 

The cry is “ order, order,"and “ censure !’’ The orator is re- 
hukod, and his name taken down for a proccs verbal. Tho Presi¬ 
dent dteclare.s that, if he continues, the assembly will proceed 
to UTote, and he shall loose his privilege of speaking. But he 
continues“ And your paid clergy, and your fonctionary bishops! 
Some day, when a pretender shall have converted the adminis¬ 
tration, tlie magistracy, and the army to his subserviency, a day 
on which all these administrations shall W stained by tho blood 
shed by, and for, that traitor; when, placed between the man 
that has corainitted the crimes and t lod that ordains, the ana¬ 
thema shall be hurled against the criniin4—now, do you know 
what these bishops will do. They will prostrate themselves, not 
before fled, but 1>efore that msui! Can you form any idea of 
the shouts and imprecations that greet such words ?” 

ITie whole assembly rise en wasse —tlie tribune is stormed, 
nor can the ushers protect it 1 The orator has, one by one, jiro- 
faned every sainted arch, he has ended by touching the Holy 
of Holies—the priesthood! and what does ho mean by all this ’ 
Do yon not hear Baroche grumble, and Dupin thunder ? The 
orator wonld be called to order, censur^, fined, expelled 
from tlie Chamber for three days, like Pierre Leroux and 
Emile de Girardin, and, who can tell, perhaps banished like 
Manuel. 

On the next day, the indigrmnt citizens would say—“ That 
is well doneand from every quarter the journals-devoted to 
order would shake their fist at the Oalokkiatob. And in 
his plaoe, in his accostomed seat, the best friends of Iris 
par^ would frnaa^ him, and say it is his mim fault; he has 
gone too fer; ho has stated ehimena and abamditios. And 
after .tbis generous and herdic attempt. It would he found that 
the four institutiens that have been attaebud woedd be more 
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venerable and impeccable than ever, and tUat, tbe que^ion, 
instead of progressing, would bavo retrograded. 


V. 

wjuT FRonpENor: has done. 

But as to Providence, it acts differently; Provideii(X!i places 
the tiling splendidly under your eyes, and says, “ Behold!’* . 

A mjui arrives some line inoruing. What man? The 
lirst, or flie kst,^—no matter,—widiout future prospects, 
without genius, without glory, without any prestige. Is lie an 
!idventurerIs he a Prince ? Tl»t mmi has bis hands full 
of money—of bank-notes—of railroad securities—of places and 
pensions—of decorations and sinecures; that man lowers 
himself before the fimctionaries. and says—Functionaries, 
betray your trust.” 

Tlic functionaries do betray it. What, all ? All, without 
one exception ? Yes, all! 

He calls u[»ou the generals, aud says — “ Generals, 
raa.ssacre.” 

And the generals do it. 

He turns towards the in’emoveable judges, and saysr— 
'* Magistrates, 1 break through the Constitution,—I commit 
peijury,-—! dissolve this sovereign assembly,—I arrest the 
inviolate members,^—^I plunder the public treasury,-!—I sequester 
and confiscate all I please,—rl banidi tliose that displease 
me,—I send to transportation,—I shoot and bayonet ail 1 
please, and that without any summons,—! execute wiUiout 
trial,—I comnnt all that is criminal in the acceptation of tbe 
^vord. Behold the laws I I trample thtoa under my feet.” 

** We will preteiid not to see any thing,”{8ay‘ the mai^rates. 

“ Yott see but a pared of iaselenta,'’ rej^ies the {mividcohial 
man; “notseewhi^isgwagon,thatwoiddbeaneatmge. It 
is my will you diotdd assist me. You, judges, you shall this 
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(iu}' wish me joy—I, myself, who am force and crime; and to¬ 
morrow, those who have resisted me, those who are honor, 
right, and law, yon will jadgmeat opon theia,you will con¬ 
demn them.” 

These judge.s irremoveable, kiss hisboot,and take cognizance 
of the troublesome state of things; aud, to crown all, they make 
oath of fidelity to him. 

Then he perceives, poked up in a corner, the paid clergy, 
crossed, bunded, mitred, and he says;— 

“ So, you are there, my Lord Archbishop: come here, and 
give me your blessing, and bless all I am doing." 

Anil the Archbishop chaunta bis Magnifcat. 

V.I. 

wiur TtlK ministebs, Aliur. MAomTUAcr, am> < i.i-.nov iiavi; 

OQKE. 

Oh ! what a striking thing; how instrnctive! • Erudimi.ii, 
bn would have said Bossuet. 

'I’lie Ministers conceived they were dissolving the Assembly; 
they Ivive dissolved the Admmistnition. 

The jtjdges conceived they were judging and cojulemuing 
innocent ]^)erson8; they have judged and, condemned to dea*!i 
the irremoveable mngistniev. 

The priests thought they were chaunting Hosannahs upon 
Louis Douaparte; bat they Ii.-tve chaunted .a He m-afendis upon 
the clergj'. 

VIL 

rUK lUtlM OP TUB OOVEUSMlisr Of 

When (iod ilesires to destroy a thing, he changai its funn, 

>k^very bad iustimtion of this world eiuls by suiddn. 

AVhen they have weiglied sufficiently long upmi men. Pro¬ 
vidence, like the sultan to his viziers, sends them the bow¬ 
string by :t mute, and tlie^' e.vetmtti themselves. 

liOnis Bonaparte is the mute of Providence. !,; 
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I'ETTLNESS OF THK MASTER—AB.IKCTXES3 OP TItK 
SfTUATlOS. 


I. 

Jle easy. History lias got him fast. 

It may, perlmps, ba flatloriug to tlio self-love of M. IJiMia- 
parte to be caught hold of by history at all; but if he chiincc 
to have, and tnily one would imogiue so. any illusion in his 
head as to his value as a political misorennt, let him divest 
liiinself of it. 

JjCt him not imagine, iiecuuse he has piled up 
liorror. llmt he will ever hoist himself up to the elev^Ri^tf 
the grdhl historical bandits. We have been, jwrhaps, wrong, 
ill some pages of this book, here and there, in menikming his 
name at all, in connection with theirs. Though he has com 
initted enormous crimes, be will remain paltiy'. He will never 
be other than the nocturnal strangler of lilierty; he will never 
be other tlian the man who has intoxicated liis .soldiers, not, 
with glory, like the first Napoleon, but with wine; ho will 
never be other than the pigmy tyrant of a great people. Gran- 
dear. even in infamy, is utterly iisconsisteut with the charaeter 
and calibre of the man. As Dictator, he is a bu^bon; let him 
make himself Empenn*, he would be grotesque. Tlmt would 
at once pot an end to him. His destiny is to make num^iul 
shrug their shoulders. Will he be loss severely punished for 
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that reason'?. Not at all: oontetnpt does in bis case, mitigate 
anger. He will be hid<ms,aiulhe will remain ridiculous. That’s 
all. History laughs, and orush^. 

We question whether history, in its indignation, wUl not 
leave him unnoticed in the mud, Great thinkers have a 
satisfaction in castigating .the ^eat despots, and, in some in¬ 
stances, even mtalt them somewhat, in order to render them 
worthy of their rage; hut what voijdd you have the historian 
do with tids fellow ? , 

The historian can only lead him to posterity by the ear. 

The man ouce stripped of success, the pedestal removed, 
the dust fiillen, the lace and spangles and the great sabre 
taken away, the poor little skeleton laid bare and shivering,— 
<‘an one imagine anythung meaner and more miserable ? 

History has its tigers. The historians, immortal keepers of 
wild beasto, show this imperial ment^ery to the nations. Tacitus 
alone, that great heast victor,, has taken and shut up eight or 
ten of these tigers in the iron cages of his stylo. Look at them, 
they are formidahlo and haughty.; tire spots on them are an 
element in their beauty. This is Nimrod, the hunter of men ; 
that Buslria, the tyrant,of. Egypt; that Phalaris, who^baked 
living, men in a brazen bull, that he .might make the bull seem 
to roMT; this is ^haauerus, wlm tilled the heads of the s^veu 
iilaccabees, aud had them roasted alive ; thm. is Nero, the burner 
i if. Borne, who had tire Christians ah covered with wax and pitdr, 
iiitd ll>ea set them alight as torches; that is Tiberius, the man of 
t 'aprece; this is Hpinitian; that Caracalla; that Heliogc^us; 
tluM^other is Qommodns, who etyojs the additional hmror that he 
wosthe sun ofMatcos Aurelius; tbese,again, ere the Czars: those 
Sidtuns; thesePopes, among whom remark thei^igeri Borgia; hmre 
is,philipi. Q|l}edtheGood, as the Buries we«e eiib(l4iiB i«ume- 
nidea; Imro is Hi<diiard lJUL,. sinister .and didhnh^!; .hehe, with 
his broad face aml.hia^^eat Whmrard^ fimuqpi of 

hre wives that he^Jtod,; killed thiwe, <»reir>dilR^niD be even* 
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temted; here is Ghristiem II., the hero of the north; here 
Pliilif) IL, the demon of the south. They are fearful, hem’ 
tlieiu roar, consider tluun, one al'ter the other; the his¬ 
torian brings them to you; the historian dings them, furious 
and terrible, to the side of the cage, opens their jaws for you, 
shows you their teeth and their claws; you can say of every 
one of them—Uiat’s a roy-al tiger. In fact, tliey were taken all 
from thrones. History parades them tlnnugh ages; she prevents 
them from dying; she takes care of them. They are her tigers. 

She docs not mix up jackals with them. 

She puts and keei® apart the obscure beasts. M. Iloiiapaito 
will be witli Claudius, with Ferdinand VII. of Spain, with 
berdinand i J. of Naples, in the hyena cage. 

He is a bit of a brigand, and a great deal of a knave. You 
can always discern in liim the poor Prince of the Post, wh* 
lived on c.vpedients in England; his present prosperity, his 
triumph, his empire, and his swelling up, don’t much matter; 
the purple mantle trails over shoes down at heel. Napoleon 
the Little: nothing more, nothing less. The title of this book 
is quite to the purpose. 

The meanness of his vices, pifgudices the grandeur of his 
crimes. Peter tlie Cruel massacred, but he did not steal; 
lleury Ill. assassinated, but he did not swindle; Timour 
crushed children under horses’ hoofs, much as M. Bonaparte 
exterminated women and old men on the Boulevard, but he 
did not tell lies. Hear Arabian historian ; “ Timour Beg, 
Sahib Keran, (master of^be world and of the age, master of the 
planetary conjunctions), was bom at Kesch, in lU!i6; he 
slaughtered a hundred thousand captives; as he was bcisieging 
Siwsts, the inhabitants, to mollify him, sent to him a tbouitand 
little c^Idten, bearing each a Koran on its head, and crying 
‘Allah! Allah!*' He had the sacred bodts mmoved whii' 
reaped, and iwd the diildren crushed ben^ith the hoofs of the 
horses; be employed seventy thousand human heads, with 
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{jement, stone, and brick, in building towers hi Herat, St4)7.var. 
TeUrit, Aleppo, and Bagdad; be detested lying; when be iiud 
given his word, men could rely upon it."’ 

M. Bonaparte is not of this statui-e. He has not tha; 
dignity which the great despots of the east and of the west 
mingle with furocity., The amplitude of the C®sars is wanting 
iu him. To take one’s place fitly among the illustrious exv • 
cutioners who have tortured Inimanity iu the course of the 
past four^hoosand years, one must not have any meutul hesita¬ 
tion whether one is a general of -division, or a healer of tlie 
big drum; one must not have been a constable in J^oiidon: on>- 
must not have undergone, with lowered eyes, iu tlie open Court 
of Peers, the haughty scorn of M. Magnau; one must not have 
been calied pick-pocket by the English newspapers ; one niii.-'t 
not have been menaced by (Jlichy; in a word, one must not ha\e 
been a pitiful, sneaking scamp. 

M. Louis Kapolcou, \ou aie ambitious, you aim high: but 
you mu.st have the truth told you. J\'ell, whatnvould you 
us t» do with the matter? You may. iu overturning t!-, • 
Tribune of b'yance, liave realised, after your fashion, the wish of 
Caligula; “ tihthat mankind had but one head, so that 1 might 
cut it otf widi a blow;" you may have bauisheil the republican-' 
'by tbousauds. as Philip III. expelled the Jiloors, and as Tor- 
(juemadii drove out the Jews; you may have casemates lik" 
Peter the Cruol, pita like Hariadan, dragoouiugs like Eather 
Letellier, arid oubliettes like l-htzelias HI.; you may have per¬ 
jured yourself like Ludovic Sfom"; |pu may have massacred 
and as.sasshiatt'd, en mam, like Cdtarks IX*: you may have done 
all this, you may liave recalled all these names to men’s minds 
when they think of your name r yet, after all, you are but a 
, rogue. ’Tls not the desire to be a monster that makes a 
■ Boatione. , 
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«)ut of every agglomeration of m(»n, of everj'Oitv. of evexT 
iiiition, tlioro inevitably arises a collective force. 

Place tills collective force at the service of liberty, let it 
mle by iiniveraal sntimge, fhn city liccomcs a cominnno. the 
nation becomes a republic. 

This collective force is not. of its iiatiire, intelligent, Apner- 
lainiii!' to all. it hclongS to no one in parficuhtr; it floats nliouf, 
so to s])cal<. evternally of the jicople. 

• Kiitil the (l.ay conics when, fwcording to the true social 
profiosition. there being the /c/wt ijorermimil poxulhl', thi.s force 
may lie rerlnced to a mere street and road pohceAl'C.ving the 
streets, lighting the lamps, and looking after the thieves; 
until that dax' comes, this collective force, being at the mercy 
of many chances and many ambitions, needs to be guarded and 
protected by zealous, cleaif-.sighted, wcll-arraeiHlisfimtion'., 

It may be subjugated by tradition, it may be snrpn-ed ly 
stratagem • 

A man may rush upon it, seize it. bridle it, rpiell it. fmd 
make it trample upon the citizens. 

The tyrant is the man, who, springing from tradi.'i. n. liin- 
.Nii-holas of llnssia, or from stratagem, like Loni.s lionap.irte. 
seizes, for his own profit, and disposes of at his uill. th•• 
Collective force of a people, 

'I'his man, if he lie by liirtli what. Xidiokas is, i.s so;,-;.''.l 
enemy; if he have done that whicli Louis Hoiiaparlc Iws done, 
he is the public robber. 

The former has no account to sS’ttle with regtikr legal 
justice, Tvitb the awides of codes. He has behind him, spying 
him and wattling him, hatred in their hearts, and veirgeanciF.' 
in their bands, Orloff in his pdlace, and Moutavieff among his 
people, he may btl assassinated by (we ef his army, or poisoned 
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Ity oliie of his famity ; he ran* the chance of cowsjiiracies in 
brtrracka. of revolts in ivgiments, of secret militarv societies, 
of domeslic plots, of sodden dark tnuladics, of terrilde hlows, of 
fpiind ratitstiMpln^. The other will simply have to go to Poissy. 

The f.ntiier has tlie whe^nvltlml to die In the purple, .and, 
ti> finish pompfMtsly and ntyally', a.s monatxdiies and tnigedif s 
do. The other has to lire ; to live l)ct\veen four walls, witliin 
II grating, through which the people i iin look at.hirrt, sweeping 
the «!onrts, making horse hair hrushcu or list .shoes, emptying 
bnekehs, with a green cap on his head, with wooden shoes on lii.s 
feet, and straw in those shoes. 

Ah! intriguers of the old parties! Men of uhsolutisrn! 
In France you voted, cn ttutsw, among the 7,.">0().0O(): ofii oi 
l'’i’aneb you applaudtsl, taking tlii.s Cartouche for the hero ol' 
order He is fensuous enough for if, 1 admit ; hut look at his 
size. Don’t lie ungrateful to your real eolossi; you Imve di.s- 
ini^ed your Haynau and your llsuletzky too precipitately; above 
all, weigh tliis comparison wl.'ich naturally presents itself to 
tlie mind; What is this Mundrih of lidliput to Nicholas.— 
tizar. Emperor, and Pope ; jtower, luiir-bible, half-knout: 
who damn.* souks and eondenius Isidies; wlio puts on cvenuse 
eight hundred thousand soldiers and two hundred thousand 
priests; who holds in his right hand the keys of paradise, 
and in his left hand the keys of Siberia; and possc-sses. as his 
thintff, sixty miHions of men—their; souls as thohgh he were 
tied, their bodies as tliough lie were the tomb! 

III. 

If there were not at haad a sudden, imposing, and striking 
catastrophe; if the present sittiarion of the French nation were 
to be prolonged, ^ to endare ; the gtand damage, theleaifui 
damage, would be (he moral damage. 

'Hie Boulevards of Paris, the sueetsaf Paris, the town and 
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tSic country, and the twenty departweuts of France, were 
strewed, on the 2u<l Deceiulter, wiU» tl»e dead and dying bodies 
of citizens ; there were seen, before Uie thresholds, fathers and 
luotbers slaughtored, childreu sabred, women .dishevelled and' 
ensanguined, eventeiuted by grH]>e'Sbot; thei'e were seen, in 
the houses, suppliants massacred, some shot in hCfifm in tlm 
collars, others dospabdied by the bayonet under their beds, 
others prostrated by a bullet on their own hearths. The im- 
[)re.<)s of bloodstained tiuiids is still visible on many a wall, 
many .a door, many a recess: for 'three days after the victory 
of I,ouis Bona[»arto, l>ari.s walked iu mud. red. with gore; .i 
c.ipfullof human brains was hanging on a tree in tiie Jloulevanl 
<los Italiens. 1. who write this, saw, amoi^ other victims, near 
the barricade AlamtonstuT, an old, white-haired jnun, stretched 
on the [tavemunl. bis bosom pierced with a bayonet, his adlar- 
bone broken; the gtitter that nm beoeaUt him Iwie away lu> 
blood, r saw, I touched with ray liands, 1 heh»e<l to niidress, 
a child of seven years of age, killed, Uiey told me. in the Hue 
')'i<piotonne; he was ]>ale, his head fell from oue shoulder to 
the other, whilst Utey wore taking off his clothes: hi.s Indi- 
closed eves were and as 1 leant over his open mouth, he 
s a tncfl to make a feeble effort to muroiur, •' My mother 1" 

Well, there is something more heart-rending tluu that mur¬ 
dered ciiild; more lamentable than that old maa,Himtdead: moK' 
horrible Ilian that cap full of huuian brains; mote frightful tiiMi 
those pavements, red with caniage; more icrepamble ihau thosi^ 
tnen and those women, tiutn tho.se fathent and those brothers, 
.slangbtcred and a-ssassinatisl,—’t is the departing honour of a 
great people! 

AssurMly, those pyramids of dead bodies which one ww in 
tile cemeteries, after the waggons {tom the Cbaups-de-Mars 
had emptied theiy contents; those immense open trenches, 
wlktcli they fillip in Uie morning frith human bodies, making 
Sliced to hare done before t!» light of dawn; all ihi'i wa» 
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frightful:—but that whirh us still nore fnghthil is to think 
that, «t this hour, ihep€tople <loubt; aud that, for them, Fruncfc 
—►liiHt great mom! splondour—has Jisajtpaared ! 

That whii?h is more heort-reudinp tlian skulls cleft hr the 
sabre, thaii hreusts laid «pei» bjr bullets, moro disastrous than 
houses profamtd. tliim murder lillitig the streets, than hluod 
llofting down the gutters, is to think that now, Hmoiig tin' 
people of the earth, yon set* (his nation of nations, tills jieople 
of Uk' 1 nil July, (his people of Ui<i ItHh August, this peojde of 
iNdf). tliis p-H.plf of listH. jliis nice of giants, which broke, 
down the llastile, tliis race of men. whos.^ faces shone full ol 
—this founiry of the human ntec, whieii piiHlticeJ heroes 
and thinkers—tliosc heroes avho iTeatcdail revoiutii-ns. and gave 
oirth to all great thtmghts:—that France, whose imnie incani 
iibiiiay, that soul of the worhl, which shone «,>vpr Kur »pe. •.im; 
hght .... Weil I some one has walked upon it, .and put if out. 
riaTC is no longer France. U is at an end. J.<s>k ' lin.iy- 
wher • tis dnrkuessi—(ho w,>r!d is groping about, 

Sh! t! Wiisao stranil! Where are those tirnt'. thuso ilm; 
fines, ifit>r,pt‘rscd wiili stonns, bid .splendid when all wioslilc, 
when aii wa.s lilsTty. when all w.is glorv !—thesi? times when 
the i'reiu h people, awake liefore .iny t)th(;rs, up btdtire the light, 
its brows I knehed by the dawn uf the future !—nhr ady risr-n for 
t!>eut. it said to the other nations, still ah'cpinp. still weighed 
down, and sejijnely able )w shake their chain.s in their sltx.p. 

Ik a! ftisoi. i wnrk for nil! X dig the earth for all! 1 am 

) ijo workman of the Almijjl’.iy!" 

W'hftt profound grief! Heganl that toi-jw where fonucriy 
ti.i re was jower—li-.at sharin', when* formerly existed pride— 
t'lat tiidde pewiplo, that oiite raised its head f wft.utid now liows 
It. down ; Aka t Ijouia Bi>i!aj*artc has done more than kill 
pemn!, he has harrowed souls, hr has slinirdt die heart of the 
i'llijren. fhto must belong to the ruce of the iiwincihle and 
(he i'. Jomjtable, to p-Ttetero tirw in (he jinth ef rrtmn- 
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•iatutn ai») uf duty. A ^igren« of material prosperity 
ihreatetjs lo wear uwaj puUUc lionastj into coiTU{iti»n. 
' >it! \^hat )m} 4 >iuo »>8 to bo bonialted, to be fallmt, to b« 
milled I is it not, brave workmen, feliow-laUourers ? Is it 
ihrt. worthy )K.asa»t», driven iVoin t rance, wii« ituvono home, 
;imi no wiiofs to your feetWlmt iiappineHS to eu) 
i>i!v:U bread, to iuy oit a mattras.s thrown on the grouiit!, 
!o be out at t’ilxjws, to bo iiitiitlereiU to all th’il. end to 
ois.swer to those \vi*o say lo you:—" Yon arc J'rouclt' ■ 1 

■oil proscribisi. ‘ 

What misery ii is urwiuiein^ tite |ihiviiizied delight of *seU'- 
:iiicrest and coii.tousnes.s, sallowing in the Hhuigh of thi.i '..tnd 
lieceinber! J.el us litc. kt n» make money, job in ,;no: 
■••..rlo. iiud railways lot ns muko money, i say ; ii is igiiokle, 
o.it it is e.sc'dleut: a m'upie lose, u louis more: i«.'l us mU 
■ ar nhoie soul at titai rule. Titey mu, they colleei. liny- gi* to 
' oiiri, till y sink all biioiuf ; and if they omnot gei ii cow^eAsion 
i r.ul.'.ays in Jiiiiue or of lands in Africa, tuny douuiud u 
; Iacf. A lujst of iiorepid devotions hesk^e tlie KliS’ e. and 
:'iiiiip round tlu. luuii. .lunot. be.side tiie tirst iioiut|airte. 
'.raved thebespaitering of the couibu-stibles in tite shell; these, 
■tside the atsauid, brave the l^esjtattcring of tlie mud. What 
' they akait sharing his igiiouiony, {XMivided tliey sium his 
moneyJlio eonijieuuou is. who sJedl eiuiy on this traHic in 
iujuself most g»vs.sly. moat inijmdently, laost ahamekiwly: and 
•'.mottg these Iwsittgs Jiru young mea with pure lim[»id eyes, and 
lii the appearance of generous youth; and there are old nusu. 
>iio lukve but one fear, which is, that the place solicited nnty 
I'tt reach them in time, and mat tlwy suay not sncceed in 
iisiiououriag tbemseives before tliey die. One would give 
>vi(as<df for a prefeiUnre, aauUan: for a coUectorship.un<)iiter for 
.< consulate; another wuntk a tolNiccu limuee. »nolh*.' '* an cm- 
kissy. AU want mooey— mnuf. mere, some less; for ’ti.s of tUo 
i.roMoy they Uiink, itot of the tluties. Lhab extends ins hand. 
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all preseat tiiemseires. One of tb^ days they will establish 
HB araayer of coaseieaoes, at the Mint. What! this is what 
one has come to. Wbati ihoie very men who 8uj>ported the 
«i« 7 » dVtot, those veiy men who roc(iile»i froin the red tlroque- 
tnitaine and the faol^hltns of Jactpierie i« 1852; those 
same men who dedared this ciimo good, because, according to 
them, it r(»cued from pia'il their rents, their ledgers, their 
money-boxes, their bill-books. Even these do notooniprehend 
tlwt material interest,fioatingby itself, and alone, would, after all, 
be only a melancholy waif out of an immense moral shipwreck; 
and tlwt is a fearful and monstrous situation, when-tnen s.ov. 
all is saved, e.xoe{it honour! 

The words—ind^ndenee, enfranchisement, progress, po- 
pilar pride, national Itaiightiness, French greatness, may iio 
longer bo pronounced in France. Tchut! these words make 
too much noise: we must walk on tip-toe. and speak 4ow,—we 
are in a sick man's chamber. 

'Who is that num? 

It is llie cliief, 'lis the master: every one obeys him. 

Ah! every one respects him, tiieii 

No, every one despises him. Oh ! the situation! 

.\nd .military honour, where is it? Let us not speak, if 
you do not wish it, of wl»t the army did ki Deoemlwr; but of 
what it uudergo«js at this moment; of him who is at its bead, 
who is on its head. i)u you think of tliot ? Does it think of 
tliat? 0, «‘mr of tim r^blic! army that hast bad for thy 
Ifioders generals paid with four fratics a day; (dray that hast bad 
for thy chiefs Ganuk—austerity, Marceau—daintenstedness, 
I foche—honour, Klebei'—devotton,Joubert—predtky, Desaix— 
virtue, Bonaparte—geniaa! O, French army! O, {xior, unfor¬ 
tunate, heroic army, misled by these meu! What will they do 
with it? \VhUi»ev vnU they le«d.;ii? How they occupy it? 
What parodies are we destmed tesee and he8E?;«tMks! what arc 
litese !!>«» vrbo coamumd oar regtmenls, jwl- govern ' 
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The master-^we know him. This fellow, who vra$ a uiiuistor, 
was going to be “ seized " on the 3rd Deoemhef, it wbs for that 
reason he made tlio 8nd. This oUier is the “burrower’’ of 
tlie twenty-five millions froVn the honk. The third is the 
man of the golden iitgots. To this other man, before he wu» 
made a minister, ‘’a friend" said:— i(oti me hum- 
iiuffffing m about the sharea w» that a^uir, tJutt won't do /or 
me. Jf there's any strindHng yoing on, let lue have a finger 
in it." That gentleman, who wears epaulets, has just been 
convicted of something next door to fraudulent sale: tiiat 
other, who also wears epaulets, received, on the morning 
of the and December, 100,000 francs, far “ eventuaUtios," 
he was only a colonel, if he bad been a general ^ tvuuM 
have had more. This man, who is a general, wlien hi- 
was one of Lonis XVIIl.’s gardes-dii-corps, Iwing on doty 
behind the king’s dtair, during loass, edt a gold acorn from thr 
throne, and put-it into his pocket. Jrlo was expelle.i llio 
service for that. Certes, they nnght raise to Uiesc men, also, 
a column, ex tere eafdo, with shden mcaicj’. That other r.nui, 
wlu) is u general of division, " converted" &3,00(l francs from 
tlie cognizance of Colonel Charras, in the construction of the 
villages of Saint Aiulrg and Saint Hippolyto, near Mascam. 
This man, here, who is a general-in-chief, was Rumamed at 
Ghent, where he is known le gemertd eing-ceuf francs. This man. 
wIjo is minia»r-of-war,haa to thank General HnUi«?re s clemmicy 
Umt he was not, sent before a coavt-martial. Such are the 
men; no matte# Forward! beat draiuSi sonnd tmmpets. float 
flags! Soldiers, from the top of tltose pyramids the forty 
thieves lo^k down upon you! 

Let UK proceed farther into tins moumfol subject, and 
surv^ it in ail its aspects. The mere spectacle of fortune like 
ihatof U. Bonaiparte, placed at the hoad of tlte State, would 
suffice to dettOridise a people. There is always, and 'tis the 
rice of social mstkittiotn that might, first of alh to tmlighten 
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ttud cinUze, ia iJwaya, ia a numerous population like 
that of France, a class winch i» ignorant, which suffer^ which 
craves, whi<^ struggles—placed between tlie brutish instinct 
Nvliich impels it to Utke, and the Inoral law which invites it to 
labour. In the sod and oppressed condition in which it still is, 
ibis class, in order to maintaia itself upright and virtuous, 
requires all Uie pure and holy light which issues from the 

< iospel. It requires that, on the oue band, the spirit of Jesus 

< 'hrist, and, on the other, the spirit of tlie French revolution, 
sliould address to it Ihc same manly woixls, and should liever 
ceaso to jaiiut out to it, as the only lights worthr of the eyes 
of man, the great and mysterious laws of human destiny,—sell- 
deuiul, devotion, sacriiice, labour which leads to internal well- 
iiciiig; even with this perennial instruction, at once divine and 
liumiui, this class, so worthy of general sympathy, often 
>uccumbB. Sulleriug and tempt^on are stronger than viitm;. 
Xow do you comprehend tlie infamous counsels which the 
successes of 1\1, Bonaparte suggest to tJiis class? 

A poor man, covered with rags, without moiiey, witlioui 
work, is there in the shade, iit the comer of tlie street, sealed 
<tu a post; he meditates, and ut the same time, repulses a bud 
action ; now he wavers, now he resolves; he is starving, and 
feels a desire to rob; to rob he must make a false key, he 
must scale a wall: tlien, the key made and the wall scaled, he 
will be before the strongbox—if any one wakes and resists liim, 
he must kUl; liis hair stands on end, his eyes become haggai J, 
bis conscience, the voice of God, revolts within%im, and cries to 
him; “btopi this is evil—these are crimes.’” At that moment 
tlie head of the Btate passes by—the i^m sees M. Boniqiarte 
in tile uniform of a general, with the red eardou, and witli 
lackeys in gold laced liveries, dasdiing towards his palace in a 
carriage drawn by four horses; the wretched observer, wavering 
liefore his crime, greedily gazes on this-splmidid vision,—and 
the serenity of Ai. Bonaparte,* ami his gelumi,epanleta, and 
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his reid trordon, (uid the liveries, and die pahtce, and tbe.^iur 
horse carriage, say to him : “ SiK»eecl.*' 

He attaches liimself to this apparition; he follows it, he 
rans to the Elysee; a golden crowd rush in after the prince. 
-Ml soi-ts of carriages pass under that portal, and*he has 
glimpses of men there, happy, radiant! This one is an ain- 
tHissador,—the amliassador looks at him, and says to him: “ Suc¬ 
ceed : ” that is a l)ish(»p,—the bishop loolts at him, and says to 
him: “ Suc<v.'cd : ” another is a judge, tlie judge looks at him, 
smiles on him, and says to him : “ Succeed.” 

Thus, to e,scapc the gendarmes, therein consists henceforth 
the whole moral law. To rob, to pillage, to poignanl, to 
assassinate, all this is only criminal when you are had enough to 
let yourself be caught in the fact. Every man who meditates 
a crime. 1ms a constitution to violate, .an oath to break, an obsta¬ 
cle to destroy; in a word, take yonr measures well. Be sharp. 
.Succeed. Ttie only gnilty actions arc the strokes that fail. 

You imt your hand into the pocket of a passer-by. in the 
•ivening, at night-tall, in a lonely place; ho .seizes you. You 
let go; he aiTests you. and takes you to the guard-house; you 
are guilty,—to the galleys! Ygu do not let go; you have a knife 
about you, you bury it in the man's throat; he falls; he is 
dead; now take his purse, and make off. Bravo! capitally 
done 1 You have shut the victim's mouth, the only witne.ss 
that could speak against you. Nobody lias anything to say to 
you. If you had only robbed the mun. you would liavo done 
wrong; kill him', and you m-e right. 

Succeed, tliat is the point. Ah! this is indeed alarming! 

On the day, when the human conscience should be discon- 
i;erted, when reaswi should prevail over it, all will be at an end. 
The last moral ray will ascend to heaven. Baricuess will be in 
the mind of man. You will have nothing to do but to eat up 
one auotlier like wild beasts I With moral degmdation goes 
political d^ra^iion, M. Bonuiwte treats Ihe pcojdc of 
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France as if Uiey weii: the people of a conquered coaotry. 
He eiTaces the republican inscriptions: he cuts down the trees 
of liberty, and wakes fagots of them. 

There was in the Place Bourgogne, a statue of the Bepuldic ; 
he had a pickaxe put to it, and down it went. There was on 
our money a figuix* of the Bepublic, crawned with cars of corn. 
M. Bonaparte replaced it by a prohle of M. Bonaparte. He 
has his bust crowned and harangued in the market places, just 
as the tyrant Gessler made the people salute his cap. 

The rustics in the suburbs were in the habit of smgiug in 
chorus, in the evening, as they returned from work: tliey used 
to sing tlie great republican songs,—tlie Marseillaise, the Chant 
du Depat; they were ordered to keep silent, the rustic will 
sing no more; tliero is an exception only in favour of obsceni¬ 
ties and drunken songs. The triumph is so cumplelo, tliut no 
bounds are thought necessary. The other da}% these wortliics 
kept themselves in doors, and shot their victims down at night. 
There was horror in plenty, but there was also diffidence, there 
wasstillsomelittle respect for the people. They seemed to think 
tliat it had still enough life in it to revedt, if it saw such things. 
Now, they show theinselvcs, they foju' nulbing, they guilloliiie 
in the open day. Wliom do they guillotine? Whom? the 
men of the law! and justice is there! Wlmm ? the men of 
the people! and the people is there! That is not all. There 
is a man in Europe, who is the horror of Europe: that man 
sacked Lombardy, lie set up the gibbets of Hui^iy; he had a 
woman whipt under Uie gallows upon which hung her husbnud 
and her son; all remember the terrible letter in which Uiat woniau 
recounU the deed, and says, “ My heart has turned to stone." 

Lest year this man took it into his head to pay a tourist's 
vi^ to En^wd, and, while at London, he fancied he shoulpl 
like to vigit a brewery, that of Bimlay and Perkins. There 
he was recognise: a voice whispered. .“It is, ]^jn8.«!'' “Itis 
Haynau I" r^jetUed the workmen! It was » fs^^ cry; tite 
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crowd tushed tipon tltti vn-etdi, foro ootliia iufamoas white hair 
by handfiik, spat in his face, and fhrnst him out. Weil, this 
old bandit in epaulets, this Ilaynau, this mas who still Iwnrs im 
his check the imrnense buffet of the English people, it is au- 
noiHiced that Monseigneur the Prince President iiiviles him to 
visit Pinnee. It is quite right J London passed an insult on 
him, Paris owes him an ovation. Itis arepaiatioit. lie it so. 
It would be line to be present at it. Hayiiau received eorsee 
and bootings at the brewery of Ilarday and Perkins, he will 
r«:eivo bouquets nt tiie Brasserie Snint-Antoine. The Fun- 
boui'g Saint-Aiitoine, imitc, will receive an order to coudoct 
itself pro{)erly. 'Phe Faubourg Saint-Ahtoine, mute, motion¬ 
less, will SCO pass, triumphant and conversing together, like 
two friends, through its old revolutionary streets, one in French, 
the other in Austrian uniform—Louis Bonaparte, the killer of 
the Boulevard, giving his arm to Jlaynan, the whipjier of 
women ! <lo on, insult on insult, disfigure tiiat Fmnce, fallen 
on her l*ack on the pavement! make her utiTOrognisable! 
tear up the people’s face with 3 our nails! Oh! inspire 
me, find me. give me, invent me a menus, of any sort, short of 
a poignard—whicli I repudiate—-a Brutns for that man*’ bah ! 
he is not wortliy of even a liOuvel! Find me some means of 
TOsting down tiiat man, and of delivering my couutiy! Of 
laying that inati low, that man of trick, that man of lies, that 
man of success, that man of evil. A means, tho firatsiome—- 
pen, sword, paving-stone, insarrotitions by tho people, by the 
soldier; yet, udtetever it be^ so it be honourable, and in open day, 
I take it; wfe all take it—weg proscribed!—if it can re-estiUiliiiA 
liberty, deliver the wpaWic, raise up our oonutiy from shatiie, 
and drive back to bis dost, to his filth, to his oblivion, this 
imperial ntfRan, this pick-pocket prince, this gipsy king, this 
traitor, this master, this Fnmcnni'e groom! this' radiant, im- 
perturbaUe, self satisfied ^ventor, crowned fail snccesiftil 
crime, who gdts and comes, and peaceftdly' pari^es trooibiing 
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faris.and who ha's everything withhiin.—the stock exchange, the 
Church, the luagistracy, all iuflneneo.ali cautions, all invocations, 
from the Xom tie 1 )ien i»f tl'.e soldiers to the To Deuin of tho priost! 

Ileally, when one has fixed one's mind too long in certain 
as[Kfcts of this spectticlc. the brain lu'gins to turn, even of the 
strongest minds. 

I»ut at least, does lie do liiriiseir Justice, tliis Jjonaparte '? 
Has ho a glimmering, an idea, a suspicion, the slightest per¬ 
ception, of his infamy ? Ileally, we an* almost reduced to doubt if. 

I’os. sometimes, from the lofty words he nse>, wlien one 
hears him maUo incredible appeals to posterity, to that pos¬ 
terity wliieh will shudder with hon’orc.ud wrath atlnm; tohcnr 
him speak (toolly of liis *• legitisii.tcy, ’ and bis “ uiissiou" one 
would almost bo tempted to think that ho lias como to take 
himself into high cousidcrat.io!i, and that iiis head is turned to 
such a degree th.at he no longer perceives what he is, nor wliat 
he docs. 1,1c believes in the adlicsio!) of i!ie vvork-pci^ple. lie 
believes in the goodwill of the king'*, bi' believes in tho feast 
of eagles, lie believes in the liarangucs in the coimcti of state, 
he believes the benedictions of tl-c Idsbops. be believes in the 
oath he has had sworn to him. he believes in the ».."ttiO.ODt) vote.s. 

He is talking now. feeling himself ptiitc AugnstJin in his 
lunnonr, of granting an amnexti) to tlio pr(.,-<crili-ed. rsurpation, 
amnestiring right I trc.ason, amm.-stizing honour: oowardice, 
amnesfizhig courage! criuic, ammsti/ing virtue! IFe is to 
that degree brutified bv his 8ua'es.s that ho thinks tl.isall natura!. 

Singular ciTect of intoxication! tptical illusion! He sees all 
gilt, splendid, and radiant, th.at tiling of ilie. 1 Ith January, that 
couatitution defiled with mud. sfaiiied with blood, laden with 
chains, dragged amid the hooting of Europe by Uio jwlice, the 
senate, the legislative body and the council of state, all new 
shod. Ho takes as a triumphal car. and would jmss in it under the 
azch de FEioUe, tliat sledge, standing on w^ch, hideous, with 
whip in hand, he parades the ensangiuned coTfse oS the republic! 



Otliera the ^mmer. FaJloux has placed upon Us fotebead 
the crown of thorns. Montalembert has placed upon its rnoutU 
the sponge, dipped in' gall and vindg^. Louis Bonaparte is 
the wretched soldier who struck his lance into its side, and made 
utter the kat cry: Eli! EU! Lana Sabachthani! 

All is now finished; the Flinch nation is dead. The great 
tomb is about to open. 

For three days! 

n. 

Let us have faith. 

No, let us not be cast down. To despair is to desert. 

Let us look to the fiiture. 

Tlie future! No one knows what tempests may still sepa* 
rate us from port; but the port, the distant and radiant port, is 
in sight ; the future, we repeat, is. the jfepublic for all; and Jet 
us add, the future is universal peace. 

Let us not Ml into the vulgar error, which is to abuse and 
to dishonour the age in which we live. Erasmus called tlm 
sixteenth century “ the excrdment of ages,” temjiontn. 
Bossuet thus qualified the seventeenth centujy. “A bad and 
paltiy age.” Rousseau cast a shir on the eighteenth centtay, in 
these terms. “This great rottenness amidst which ws'Mve.” 
Posterity has decided (gainst these illosttlous men. It has 
said to Erasmtffi, the sixteenth celatury was great; it has said 
to Bossuet, the seventeenth centuiy was great; and ft hte ^44. 
to Rousseau, the eighteenth century was great. 

Even had the infamy of those ages been leid, those great 
men would have been wrong to complain. The man who 
thinks, ought to accept, with simplimty and calmness, the middle 
state in which Providence has piaoed him. The ^lendonr of 
human intelligence, and the lofdn^ of genius do not shme 
less by contrast than by liarmony with the age. The stoic and 
profound philosopher is not diminished by an abject exterior. 
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Fetrarcb, and Hacine are great in their purple, but Job 
is atill greater on bis dunghill. 

But we, at least, cait saj, we men of the nineteenth centuij, 
tliat the age in which we live is not the dunghill of Job. 
However deep may be the shame of the present, whatever^ 
blows we may receive from the fluctuation of events; whatever 
may be the apparent desertion, or the momentary lethargy of 
mental vigour, none of us democrats will repudiate the mag¬ 
nificent epoch in which we live, tlie manly age of humajiity. 

Let us proclaim it loudly, let us proclaim it in our fall 
and in our defeat—tliis is the greatest of all ages ! and would 
you know ilie reason why ? Because it is the mildest. This 
ago, the immediate issue, and first-bom offspring, of the 
French Revolution, has given freedom to the African slave, 
elevated the pariah of Asia in the scale of humanity, alolished 
the suttee in India, wd extinguished in Piurope the last 
firebrand of religious jwrsecution; it is civilizing Turkey, 
pushing the gospel into the regions of the Koran, dignifying 
the position of women, sulgecting the right of the strongest 
to that of the most just, suppressing piracy, softening the 
penal code, improving the salubrity of prisons, flinging the 
sword into the common sewer, cancelling the penalty of 
death, removing the cannon hall from the leg of the convict, 
abolishing corporal pnnisliment, rendering war a reproach 
and a degradation, deadening rite reign of despotism, and 
extracting the claws of the tyrasit. 

This age proclaims the sovereign^ of the citizen, and 
the inviolability of life; it crowns the people, and consecrates 
man. 

In art, it can boast of every class of ^nius: writers, 
orators, poets, historians, publidsts, pbilosophers. painters, 
statuaries, musicians—mtgesiy, grace, power, force, splendour, 
colour, form, style; it ti^s a new spring in the tor] and 
in rite ideal, and bears the doubte lig^tnhig in its hand of 
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the true and the i>eautiful. In science it aeeotnplishes nU' 
heard of miracles; it makes an explosive power of cottony a lioi-se 
of steam, a workman of tlie voltaic battety, a messenger of the 
electric fluid, a painter of the sun: it bedews itself with 
subterranean streams, and warms itself with the central fire; 
it opens upon the two infinites those two windows—the tele¬ 
scope upon the infinitely great, and the microscope «i>on the 
infinitely little—and it finds stars in the first abyss, and insects 
in tho second, which prove to it the existence of G-od. It 
annihilates time, space, and suffering; it writes a letter from 
Paris to London, and has an answer in ten minutes; it cuts 
off a man’s leg while be sings and smiles. 

It has now only to realise—^and it has nearly done it—a 
project, which is notliing compared to the miracles it has 
already wrought; it has only to find the means of directing 
through a mass of air, a bubble of lighter air; it has already 
obtained the bubble of air, and keeps it imprisoned; it has 
now only to find the impulsive force, only to cause a vacuity 
before the balloon, for instance, to bum the air before the 
aerostat, as the rocket does; it has nothing more to do than 
to resolve this problem in some way or other, which it will 
do, and what will be tlie result ? At that instant all frontiers 
vanish, all barriers are swapt away; everything resembles 
a wall of China round thought, round commerce, round indus¬ 
try, round nationalities, round progress, crumble; in spite (rf 
censorship, in spite of index ea^rgatoriiu, it will rain boobs 
and journals upon every country under the sun—Voltaire> 
Diderot, Rousseau, will Ml like hail showers upon Borne, Naples^ 
Vienna, and St. Petersburg; the human word is manna, and 
the serf will gather it in the fiirrows he is tiUiDgi fanati¬ 
cism will die, and oppresmoa will be no lon^r possilde; 
man who dragged bimwlf along the eurth arises up: mUisa* 
tion changes itself into a floek of hods, and flies away, whirl¬ 
ing aboat and alighting joyously at ^ same moment upon 
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every point of tiie globe. Lo ! yonder where it passes! Point 
yonr cannons, <dd despotisnis, it disdains you; you axe merely 
the bnltet, while it is the lightning; no more hatreds, no 
more conflicting interests, no more ware ; a new sort of 
life, composed of concord and mental light, pervades and 
soothes the world; the fraternities of nations soar through 
illimitable s^tace, and hold communion in the eternal fields 
of air—men mingle with each other in the skies. 

While we look forward to this final progress, let us consider 
the point to which this age had brought civilization. 

The world of former days was one in which people walked 
with slow and measured steiis, the back bent, and the eyes 
oast down; in which the Count de Gouvon was served at table 
by Jean-Jacques ; in which the Chevalier de Eohan belaboured 
Voltaire with a stick; in which Daniel de Foe was placed in 
the inllory; in which a city like Dijon was separated from a 
city like Park by a journey of ten days, with robbers at every 
comer of the forest; m which a hook was a species of infamy 
and filth wliich the hangman burned upon the steps of the court 
of justice; in which superstition and ferocity shook hands ; in 
which the Pope smd to the Emperor: Jungatmis dexteras, 
gladivm gladio copvlemvt; in which the traveller njet at every 
step crosses bung with amulets, and gibbets hung with men ; 
in wh^^tfttft were heretics, Jews, and lepers; in which houses 
loop-holes; in which they shnt up the 
streedpHRli a chain, the rivers with a chain, and even the 
camps with a chain (os at the battle of Tolosa), the cities with 
walls, the kingdoms with prohibitions and penalties; in which, 
with the exception of force and authority, which were in strict 
adherence, all were penned, distributed, divided, cut into ftag- 
meuts, hated and faa^ig, scattered and dend; men were as 
dust, and power was a solid block. But now w« have a world 
in Which sUare alive, united, rembined, coupled, and mingled 
together; a world in thought, eomm^pce, and industty 
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reign harmoniously; in which policy, more and more fixed, 
tends to an intimate union with scienoe; a world, in winch the 
last scafiolds and the last cannons are hastening to eat off 
their last victims^ and to fire their last volleys; a world, in 
which light increases every instant; a world, in which distance 
has disappeared, in which Constantinople is nearer to Paris 
than Lyons was a hundred y^rs baick, in which Europe and 
America palpitate with the same impulse; a world, all droula' 
tiou and all love, of which France is the brain, the railroads 
the arteries, and the electric wires the fibres. Do you not see 
that simply to exhibit such a position is to explain all, to 
demonstrate all, and to unriddle all ? Do you not feel that 
the old world had, fatally, an old soul—tyranny; and that into 
the new world is about to descend, necessarily, irresistibly, and 
divinely, the new soul—liberty ? 

This was the work that had been done amongst men, and 
splendidly continued by the nineteeuth century; this age of steri¬ 
lity, this age of decrease, this age of decay, this age of abasement, 
as it is called'by the pedants, the rhetoricians, the imbeciles, and 
all that filthy brood of bigots, of knaves, and of sbar^ters, who 
sanctimoniously drivel their gall upon gloiy, who assert that 
Pascal wi^ a madman, Voltaire a coxcomb, and Bousseau a 
brute, and whose triumph it would be to put a iboi’s-cap upon 
the human race. 

You speak of the Lower Empire; but are you serious ? Could 
the Lower Empire boost of John Huss, ot laither, Cervantes, 
Shakespere, Pascal, Moli^re, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rouss^u, 
and Mirabeau ? Could it boast the taking of the Bastile, the 
Federation, Danton, Bobespierre, or the Convention ? Did it 
possess Ameri<»? Had it Cmvmaal Suffr^? Could it boast 
of these two ideas, country and hnmanity; country which en¬ 
larges the heart,-T-bunumity which expands the horizon ? Do 
you know that, under that empire Constantinople fell into ruins, 
and finaUy had only tMrty thousand inhabitants? Is this Urn 
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case with Paris ? Pecause yon have witnessed the success of 
a ^etorian cmp de main, you liken yourselves to the Lower 
Empire! ’Tis quickly said, and meanly thought. But reflect, 
if you can. Had the Lower Empire the mariner’s compass, the 
electric battery, the printing press, the newspaper, the locomo¬ 
tive, the electric telegraph ? So many wings to bear man aloft, 
which the Lower Empire did not possess 1 The nineteenth 
century soars, where the Lower Empire crept! Are you aware 
of this? What! Shall we see once more the Empress Zoo, 
Eomain Arg.vrio, Nicephorus Logothctes, Michael Calafates? 
Come, come ! Can you imagine that Providence repeats itself 
insipidly ? Do you believe that the Deity produces the same 
tiling over and over again ? 

Let us have faith! Let us be peremptory! Irony of 
one’s-self is the beginning of baseness. It is iu being per¬ 
emptory that w’e liecome good, it is in being peremptory' that 
wo become great. Yes, tho liberation of intellect, and the 
consequent liberation of nations, this was the sublime task 
accomplished by the nineteenth century, in conjunction with 
Prance; for the double providential work of time and men, of 
Ipituration and of aotion, was mingled in the common labour, 
and the great epoch had its focus in the great nation; 

4iRtty countiy! It is at this moment, when I see you 
blee(B%, inanimate, your head hanging, your eyes closed, your 
mouth open, and no words issuing therefrom; the marks of the 
whip upiJn your shoQldere, the nails of the executioner’s shoes 
impressed upon yOur body, naked and sullied, and like a thing 
deprived of life, object of Imtred, of derision: alas! it is at 
this moment, my countiy, that the heart of the exile overflows 
with love and reepbet for you! -r 

I see yon motionless. The minkms of despotism and 
o^remion laugh, and otyoy the haughty illusion that yon are 
no longer to be feared. Fleeting joy! Those vriio are in the 
dark forget the past, and see only the present, and despise yon. 
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Pardon them, for they know not what they do. Despise you! 
Great Heaven, despise France! And who are they ? 'WTiat 
language do they spesik? What books have tliey in their 
hands ? What names do they know by heart ? What is the 
play-bill pasted upon the walls of their theatres ? Under what 
forms are their arts, their laws, their nmiiuers, their costume, 
their pleasures, their fashions? Wliat is the great date for 
them, as for us, ’R9 ? If they throw France from Uieir hearts, 
what remains to Uiem ? 0, nations! though it were fallen and 

fallen for ever, is Greece despised? Is Italy despised? Is 
France despised? Look upon her breast, she is your nuree! 
look upon her body, she is your mother! 

If she sleeps, if she is in a lethargy, silence! and h(lce off 
your hat If she is dead, fall down u^wn your knees! 

The exiles are scattered; destiny has blasts which dis¬ 
perse men like a handful of ashes. Some are in Belgium, in 
Piedmont, in Switzerland, where they do not enjoy liberty; 
others are in London, where they Ixave not a roof to elielter 
them. One, a peasant has been tom from his native field; 
another, a soldier, has only the fragment of his sword, wliich 
was broken in his hand; another, an artisan, is ignorant of the 
language of the country, he is without clothes and without 
shoes, he knows not if he shall have any food to-morrow; an¬ 
other has left behind him his wife and children, a much loved 
group, the object of his labour, and the joy of his life; another 
has an old mother with grey hairs, who weeps for him; another 
has an old father, who will die without seeing him again; an¬ 
other is a lover that left behind him some adored being, who will 
forget him; they raise up their heads and hold out their hands 
to one another) smiling; the passers-by look on them with 
respect, and contemplate them with profound emotion, as one 
of the finest spectacles which destiny can offer to men-—edi 
those serene consciences, and all tlrose broken hearts. 

They suffer, and are silent; in them the dtizen has sami* 
ficed the man; they look with firmness on adversity, they do not 
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evea cty uuder the pitiless rod of misfortime; Civia Romanus 
av^n! But at eve, \rhen thought comes upon them, when 
eveiTthing in the city of the stranger is involved in gloom, for 
what seems only cold by day becomes funereal in twilight; 
but at night, when sleep does not close their eyes, hearts the 
most stoical are overwhelmed with mourning and dejection. 
Where are their little ones? Who will give them bread? 
Who can give them the paternal kiss ? Where is the wife ? 
Where is the mother? the brother? where are they all? 
And the songs which at eventide used to cheer their hearts, in 
their native tongue, where are they ? Where is the wood, the 
tree, the forest path, the cottage roof stored with nests, the old 
church tower surrounded with tombstones? Where is the 
street, the faubourg, the lamp burning bright before the door, 
the friends, the workshop, the trade, the customary toil? 
And the furniture put up for sale, the auction invading the 
domestic sanctuary! Oh! what eternal adieus! Destroyed, 
dead, thrown to the four winds this moral existence which is 
called the family heuth, and which is not solely composed of 
chit-chat, of tenderness, and of affection, but of hours, of 
habits, of friendly visits, of joyous laughter, of pressing of 
hands, of the view from certain windows, of the position of 
certain furniture, of the old paternal arm chair, of the carpet 
on which the first-bom used to play! Flown for ever aro 
those objects in which your life was locked up! Vanished are 
the visible forms of these souvenirs 1 There are in grief 
emotions, secret mid obscure, which moke the most lofty courage 
bend. The Homan orator held forth his head without flinching 
to |ths sword of the centurion licnas, but he wept when he 
thought of his house demolished by Clodius. 

The exiles are silent, or, if they complain, it is only 
anumgst thexnaelves. As they know each other, and are doubly 
brothers, having the same country and the same proscription, 
they relate to each other thsir respective miseries. He who 
has money shares it with those who have none, and he who has 
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firmness imparts it to others who want it. They exchange 
recollections, hopes, and wishes. Tliey turn and extend thfiit, 
arms in the dark towards those they have left behind. Oh l 
how happy they are who think no more upon us! Each 
suffers, and at times is irritated, and the names of the execu* 
tioners are engraven in the memory of all. Each has some* 
thing or other to curse, Mazos, the hulk, the casemate, the 
informer who betrayed, the spy who watched, or the gendarme 
who arrested him; Lambessa, where one has a friend, Cayenne, 
where one lias a brother; but there is one thing that is blessed 
by all, and that is France ! 

Oh! a complaint, a word against France! No; no, our 
country is never so deeply fixed in the heart as when we are 
tom from it by e-xile. 

'fhey will do their duty fully, with a tranquil brow and 
unshaken perseverance; never to see their country again is 
their sorrow, never to forget it is their joy. 

Ah, what grief! And after eight months it is in vain that 
wc say to oureelves, such is the case*; iffe in vain that we look 
iirouud us and see the spire of Saint Michael's instead of the 
Pantheon, and Saint Gudulo instead of Notre Dame,—-we 
cannot believe it. 

It is, however, true, it cannot be denied, we must admit it, 
it must be acknowledged, even should we expire of humiliation 
and despair. The only things that remain upon earth are 
France and the nineteenth century. 

What! ’tis, then, tiiis Bonaparte who has caused all this ruin! 

What! 'tis in the very centre of the greatest nation upon 
earth, ’tis in the midst of the greatest age of histoiy, that this 
person has started up and triumphed! To seize upon Franco 
as a prey, great Heaven! What the Hon would not dare to do 
the ape has done! What the eagle would have dreaded to 
seize in his talons the parrot has taken in his claw! What! 
Louis XL would have ftiled in it! Kchelieu would have been 
wrecked in the attempt! Napoleon woiffd not hare been 
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e(]tti2 to it! But k li single day, from niglit till momitig, 
absurdity has rulod the stars. All that was hitherto axiom has 
become chimera. AH that was false has become living fact. 
What! the most brilliant concourse of men! The most magnifi¬ 
cent movement of ideas! The most formidable series of events! 
Such as no Titan could have controlled, as no Hercules could 
have turned aside; the human fiood in full course, the French 
billow in advance, civilisation, progress, intelligence, revolution, 
ISrarty,— 'ho stopped it all, purely and sinii»ly at a word ; he, 
tl^ masque, this dwarf, tliis aboitiou of Tiberius, this nothing! 

And you fancy that all this is the case ! And you imagine 
that this pkbhscitum exists, that Uiis Constitution, of 1 know nut 
what day in January, exists, that this Senate e.xists, that this 
Council of State and this Legislative Body exist! You fancy 
there is a lackey who is called, Houher, a valet who is called 
Troplong, a euuuch who is called Baroche, aud a sultan, a 
pacha, a master, who is called Louis Bonaparte! ’idn do not 
6^, then, that the whole of tliis is u diimera! You do not 
perceive that the Snd December is nothing but an immense 
illusion, a papse, a stop, a sort of working curtein, beliiud 
which the Deity, that marvellous machinist is preparing and 
ocmstirMtiug the last act, the final and triuniplial act of the 
|?rei^,]Hevolaition! Y'ou look smpified upon the curtain, upon 
tiio4]^gis sainted upon the coarse canvas, this one’s nose, Uiut 
onels epaumttes, Hie groat sabre of a third, those embroidered 
vendors of eatt de Cohgne whom you call generals, those potis- 
Mils that you call magistrates, those worthy men that you call 
(^snators, this mixture of caricatmres and spectres, aud you take 
realities! And you do not hear yonder,in the 
Cltifudei tiuit ImUow so^ You do not hear some one going 
3 backwards and forwards! You do not see tha t curtain shaken 
rb^ tbe breath df Him who is behind! 
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